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1  Tim.  iii.  9. 
Holding  the  mystery  of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience. 

THAT  which  was  the  Apostle's  practice,  as  he 
expresses  it,  1  Cor.  ix.  22.  is  the  standing- 
duty  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  same  gospel:  To  the 
weak  to  become  as  weak,  to  gain  the  weak ;  and  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  if  by  any  means  they  may 
save  some.  And  truly  one  main  part  of  observance 
of  that  rule,  is  in  descending  to  the  instruction  of 
the  most  ignorant  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  What  I  aim  at,  at  this  time,  is  a  very 
brief  and  plain  Exposition  of  the  Articles  of  our 
Faith,  as  we  have  them  in  that  summary  confession. 
Not  staying  you  at  all  on  the  antiquity  and  autho- 
rity of  it,  both  which  are  confest ;  whether  it  was 
penned  by  the  Apostles,  or  by  others  in  their  time, 
or  soon  after  it,  it  doth  very  clearly  and  briefly  con- 
tain  the  main  of  their  divine  doctrine. 

But  though  it  be  altogether  consonant  with  the 
scriptures,  yet  not  being  a  part  of  the  canon  of 
them,  I  chuse  these  words  as  pertinent  to  our  in- 
tended explication  of  it:  they  are  indeed  here,  as 
they  stand  in  the  context,  a  rule  for  deacons;  but 
without  question,  taken  in  general,  they  express  the 
great  duty  of  all  that  are  Christians,  to  keep  the 
mystery  of  faith,  &c. 
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You  see  clearly  in  them  a  rich  jewel,  and  a  pre- 
cious cabinet  fit  for  it;  the  mystery  of"  faith  laid  up, 
and  kept  in  a  pure  conscience.     And  these  two  are 
not  only  suitable,  but  inseparable,  as  we  see  in  the 
first  ehapter  or*  this  epistle3,  they  are  preserved  and 
lost  together,   they  suffer  the  same  shipwreck :  the 
casting  away    of  the  one  is   the  shipwreck  of  the 
other;  if  the  one  perish,   the  other  cannot  escape. 
livery  believer  is  the  temple  of  God;   and  as   the 
tables  of  the  law  were  kept  in  the  ark,  this  pure  con- 
science is  the  ark  that  holds  the  mystery  of  faith. 
You  think  you   are  believers,  you  do  not  question 
that,  and  would  take  it  ill  that  others  should;  it  is 
very  hard  to  convince  men  of  unbelief,  directly  and 
in  itself:  but  if  you  do  believe  this  truth,   that  the 
only  receptacle  of  saving   faith  is  a  purified  con- 
science, then  I  beseech  you,  question  yourselves  con- 
cerning that;  being  truly  answered  in  it,  it  will  re- 
solve* you  touching  your  faith,   which  you  are  so 
loth    to   question  in   itself.     Are  your  consciences 
pure?    Have    you   a  living    hatred    and    antipathy 
against  all  impurity?  Then  sure  faith  is  there;  for 
it  is  the  peculiar  virtue  of  faith  to  purify  the  heart h, 
and  the  heart  so  purified  is  the  proper  residence  of 
faith,  where   it  dwells    and  rests  as  in  its  natural 
place.      But  have  you  consciences  that  can  lodge 
pride,  and  lust,  and  malice,  and  covetousness,  and 
such  like  pollutions?   Then  be  no  more  so  impudent 
as   to  say,    you  believe,  nor  deceive  yourselves  so 
far  as  to  think  you  do.     The  blood  of  Christ  never 
speaks  peace  to  any  conscience,   but   the  same  that 
it  purifies  Jrom  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  Godc. 
As  that  blood  is  a  sacrifice  to  appease  God's  wrath, 
so  it  is  a  laver  to  wash  our  souls,   and  to  serve  both 
ends;  it  is,  as  was  the  blood  of  legal  sacrifices,  both 
offered  up  to  God  and  sprinkled   upon  us,  as  both 
are  exprest  in  the  Apostle's  words  there.     Do  not 
think  that  God  will  throw  this  jewel  of  faith  into  a 
sty  or  kennel,  a  conscience  full  of  defilement  and 
•Ver.  10.  bActsxv.  cIIcb.  ix.  13,  14. 
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uncleanness.  Therefore  if"  you  have  any  mind  to 
these  comforts  and  peace,  that  faith  brings  along 
•with  it,  be  careful  to  lodge  it  where  it  delights  to 
dwell,  in  a  pure  conscience.  Notwithstanding  the 
unbelieving  world  mocks  the  name  of  purity;  yet 
study  you  above  all,  that  purity  and  holiness  that 
may  make  your  souls  a  fit  abode  fox  faith,  and  that 
peace  which  it  worketh,  and  that  Holy  Spirit  that 
works  both  in  you. 

Faith  is  either  the  doctrine  which  we  believe,  or 
that  grace  by  which  we  believe  that  doctrine:  Here 
I  conceive  it  is  both  met  and  united  in  the  soul,  as 
they  say  of  the  understanding  in  the  schools,  Intel- 
Ugendo  Jit  Mud  quod  intelligit ;  so  faith  apprehend- 
ing its  proper  object,  is  made  one  with  it.  Faith  is 
kept  in  a  pure  conscience,  that  is,  both  that  pure 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  which  faith  receives,  and  that 
faith  which  receives  it,  are  together  fitly  placed  and 
preserved,  when  they  are  laid  up  in  a  pure  con- 
science. The  doctrine  of  faith  cannot  be  received 
into  nor  laid  up  in  the  soul,  but  by  that  faith  that 
believes  it,  and  that  faith  hath  no  being  without  be- 
lieving that  doctrine;  and  both  are  fitly  called  the 
mystery  of  faith.  The  doctrine  is  mysterious,  and 
it  is  a  mvsterious  work  to  beget  faith  in  the  heart 
to  receive  it:  for  the  things  we  must  believe  are 
very  high  and  heavenly,  and  our  hearts  are  earthly 
and  base  till  the  Spirit  renew  them.  In  our  con- 
fession of  faith  we  have  both  exprest ;  the  first  word 
is  a  profession  of  faith,  which  receives  the  doctrine 
as  true,  1  believe ;  and  the  articles  themselves  con- 
tain the  sum  of  the  doctrine  believed :  and  if  we  that 
profess  this  faith  have  within  us  pur?  consciences, 
wherein  the  mystery  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  faith 
believed,  and  the  grace  of  faith  believing  it,  botli 
together  as  one,  may  reside,  dwell,  and  be  preserved  ; 
then  is  the  text  compleatly  answered  in  the  present 
subject. 

Remember  then,  since  we  profess  this  faith, 
Which  is  the  proper  seat  of  faith  ?    Not  our  books, 
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our  tongues  only,  or  memories,  or  judgment,  but 
our  conscience;  and  not  our  natural  conscience  de- 
filed and  stuffed  with  sin,  but  renewed  and  sanctified 
by  grace,  holding  the  mystery  of  j'aith  in  a  pure 
conscience. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father.] 

Not  to  insist  here  on  the  nature  of  faith,   taking 
it  as  comprehensively  as  we  can,  it  is  no  other  but  a 
supernatural  belief  of  God,   and  confidence  in  him. 
Whether  we  call  God,  or  the  Word  of  God,  the  ob- 
ject of  faith,   there  is  no  material  difference,  for  it 
is  God  in  the  word,  as  revealed  bv  the  word,  that  is 
that   object.     God   is   that  Veritas  incomplcxa  (as 
they  speak)  that  faith  embraces;  and  the  word,  the 
Veritas  complexes  that  contains  what  we  are  to  con- 
ceive of  God,  and  believe  concerning  him.     As,  in 
the  gospel,  the  peculiar  object  of  that  faith   that 
saves  fallen  man,  it  is  all  one,  whether  we  say  it   is 
Christ,   or  the  promises  :  For  it  is  Christ   revealed 
and  held  forth  in  the  promises  that  faith  lays  hold 
on  ;    In  him  are  all  the  promises  of  God  Yea,  and 
in  him,  Amen.     So  that  it  is  all  one  act  of  faith  that 
lays  hold-  on  Christ,  and  on  the  promises,  for  they 
are  all  one,  he  is  in  them;  and   therefore  faith  rests 
on  them,   because  they  include   Christ  who  is  our 
rest  and  our  peace,  as  a  man  at  once  receives  a  ring 
and  the  precious  stone  that  is  set  in  it.     This  once 
rightly  understood,  any  further  dispute  about  plac- 
ing faith  in  the  understanding  or   the  will,    is  pos- 
sibly in  itself  not  at  all  needful,   sure  I  am  it  is  no 
way  useful  for  you.      Take  heed  of  carnal  profane 
presumption,  for  that  will  undo  you;  and  labour  to 
be  sure  of  such  a  faith  as  dwells  in  a  pure  conscience, 
and  it  will  be  sure  not  to  deceive  you. 

That  confidence  which  this  expression  bears,  be- 
lieving in  God,  supposes  certainly  (as  all  agree)  a 
right  belief  concerning  God,  both  that  he  is,  and 
what  he  is,  according  as  the  word  reveals  him, 
especially  what  he  is  relating  to  us;  these  three  we 
have  together d,   He  that  comet h  to  God  must  be- 
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lieve  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  reicaraer  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him.  1.  That  he  is.  2. 
To  trust  his  word,  believing  that  he  is  true  to  his 
promises,  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him.  3  Up- 
on these  follows  coming  to  him,  which  is  this,  be- 
lieving in  that  God  that  the  Psalmist  speaks  of,  that 
reliance  and  resting  of  the  soul  upon  him,  that  re- 
sults from  that  right  belief  concerning  him,  and 
trusting  the  testimony  of  his  word,  as  it  reveals 
hirn. 

We  have  discoursed  of  the  attributes  of  God  else- 
where, as  also  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  here  expressed 
in  these  words;  /  believe  in  God  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holu  Ghost.  That  sublime  mystery  is  to 
be  cautiously  treated  of,  and  rather  humbly  to  be 
admired,  than  curiously  dived  into.  The  day  will 
come  (truly  a  day,  for  here  we  are  beset  with  the 
gloomy  nightly  shades  of  ignorance)  wherein  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  de- 
voutly worship  him,  as  he  has  revealed  himself  to 
us;  for  this  is  the  true  way  to  that  heavenly  coun- 
try, where  we  shall  see  him  face  to  face.  And  it  is 
our  interest  here  to  believe  the  trinity  of  persons  in 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  to  trust  in  them 
as  such,  for  this  is  the  spring  of  all  our  hope,  that 
the  middle  of  the  three  became  our  Mediator,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  our  guide  and  teacher,  and  the  Fa- 
ther reconciles  us  to  himself  by  the  Son,  and  re- 
news us  by  the  Spirit. 

Father.]  First  the  Father  of  his  only  begotten 
Son  Christ,  and  through  him  our  Father  by  the 
grace  of  adoption.  And  so  Christ  does  clearly  in- 
sinuate the  order  of  our  filiation,  /  ascend  to  my 
Father,  and  your  Father,  my  God  and  your  God. 
He  says,  not  to  our  Father,  but  to  my  Father  and 
your  Father,  first  mine,  and  then  yours  through  me. 
Almighty.']  This  also  belongs  to  the  attributes 
of  God,  so  we  shall  be  but  short  on  it  here. 

Almighty,  able  in  himself  to  do  all  things,   and 
the  source  of  all  power  in  others,  all  the  power  in 
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the  creature  being  derived  from  him;  so  that  it  can- 
not altogether  equal  his,  nor  resist  him,  no,  nor  at  all 
be  without  him.  Whosoever  they  be  that  boast  most 
in  their  own  strength  in  any  kind,  and  swell  highest 
in  conceit  of  it,  are  yet  but  as  a  brittle  glass  in  the 
hand  of  God;  he  cannot  only  break  it  to  pieces  by 
the  strength  of  his  hand,  but  if  he  do  but  withdraw 
his  hand  from  supporting  it,  it  will  fall  and  break  of 
itself. 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.']  The  Son  and  the 
Spirit  were,  with  the  Father,  authors  of  the  crea- 
tion; but  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Father  particularly,  in 
regard  of  the  order  and  manner  of  their  working. 
Whether  natural  reason  may  evince  the  creation  of 
the  world,  we  will  not  dispute;  we  know  that  he 
that  had  very  much  of  that,  and  is  the  great  master 
of  it  in  the  schools,  could  not  see  it  by  that  light; 
yet  there  is  enough  in  reason  to  answer  all  the  false 
cavils  of  profane  men,  and  very  much  to  justify  the 
truth  of  this  we  believe.  However  we  must  en- 
deavour to  believe  it  by  divine  faith,  according  to 
that  of  the  apostle,  By  faith  zee  believe  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.  And  this 
is  the  first  article  we  meet  withal  in  the  scriptures, 
and  our  faith  is  put  to  it  in  a  very  high  point  in  the 
very  entrance. 

In  the  beirinning  God  made  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  speaking  like  himself;  it  is  not  proved  by  de- 
monstrations nor  any  kind  of  arguments,  but  as- 
serted by  the  authority  of  God  :  and  with  that  which 
begins  the  books  of  the  law,  John  begins  his  gos- 
pel;  that  upon  his  word,  that  by  his  word  made  the 
world,  Ave  may  believe  that  he  did  so 

This  is  fitly  added  to  the  title  of  Almighty  as  a 
work  of  almighty  power,  and  therefore  a  clear  tes- 
timony of  it,  and  both  together  will  suit  with  our 
profession  of  believing  in  him;  for  this  is  amain 
support  of  our  faith,  to  be  persuaded  of  his  power 
on  whom  we  trust.  Our  God  is  able  to  deliver  us 
(said  they,)  and  Abraham,  the  apostle  says,  offered 
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up  his  Son,  accounting,  or  reasoning  with  himself, 
or  laying  his  reckoning,  that  God  was  able  to  raise 
him  from  the  dead. 

We  make  more  bold  to  speak  out  our  own  ques- 
tioning the  love  and  good-will  of  God,  because  we 
think  we  have  some  reason  in  that  from  our  own 
unworthiness,  but  if  we  would  sound  our  own 
hearts,  we  would  often  find  in  our  distrusts  some 
secret  doubtings  of  God's  power.  Can  God  prepare 
a  table  in  the  wilderness?  said  they,  though  accus- 
tomed to  miracles,  yet  still  unbelieving.  We  think 
we  are  strongly  enough  persuaded  of  this,  but  our 
hearts  deceive  us,  qux  scimus  cum  necesse  non  est, 
ea  in  necessitate  nescimus,  S.  Bern.  The  heart  is 
deceitful6,  where  he  is  speaking  of  trusting.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  God  by  his  prophets  so  often 
inculcates  this  doctrine  of  his  power,  and  this  great 
instance  of  it,  the  Creation,  when  he  promises  great 
deliverances  to  his  church,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies'.  What  can  be  too  hard  for  him,  that 
found  it  not  too  ha'rd  to  make  a  world  of  nothing? 
If  thou  look  on  the  public,  the  enemies  of  the  church 
are  strong;  if  on  thyself,  thou  hast  indeed  strong 
corruptions  within,  and  strong  temptations  without; 
yet  none  of  these  are  almighty,  as  thy  God  is. 
What  is  it  thou  would  have  done,  that  he  cannot  do 
if  he  think  fit?  And  if  he  think  it  not  fit,  if  thou 
art  one  of  his  children  thou  wilt  think  with  him, 
thou  Milt  reverence  his  wisdom,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  his  will.  This  is  believing  indeed;  the  rolling 
all  our  desires  and  burdens  over  upon  an  almighty 
God;  and  where  this  is,  it  cannot  chuse  but  estab- 
lish the  heart  in  the  midst  of  troubles,  and  give  it 
a  calm  within  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  storms. 

And  try  what  other  confidences  you  will,  they 
shall  prove  vain  and  lying  in  the  day  of  trouble; 
he  that  thinks  to  quiet  his  mind,  and  find  rest  by 
worldly  comfort,  is,  as  Solomon  compares  his  drun- 
kard, as  one  that  lies  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 

eGen.  xvii.  <?.  fIsaxlv.  12,  and  li.  12. 
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that  sleepeth  on  the  top  of  a  mast;  he  can  have 
but  unsettled  rest  and  repose  that  lies  there,  but  he 
that  trustetk  in  the  Lord,  is  as  Mount  Sion  that 
cannot  be  removed.  When  we  lean  upon  other 
props  besides  God,  they  prove  broken  reeds  that 
not  only  fail,  but  pierce  the  hand  that  leans  on 
them6. 

There  is  yet  another  thing  in  this  article,  that 
serves  farther  to  uphold  our  faith,  that  of  necessity 
he  that  made  the  world  by  his  power,  doth  like- 
wise rule  it  by  his  providence.  It  is  so  great  a  fa- 
bric,  as  cannot  be  upheld  and  governed  by  any  less 
power,  than  that  which  made  it.  He  did  not  frame 
this  world  as  the  carpenter  his  ship,  to  put  it  into 
other  hands  and  look  no  more  after  it;  but  as  he 
made  it,  he  is  the  continual  pilot  of  it,  sits  still  at 
the  helm  and  guides  it,  yea  he  commands  the  winds 
and  seas,  and  they  obey  him.  And  this  serves  much 
for  the  comfort  of  the  godly,  but  I  cannot  here  in- 
sist on  it. 

And  in  Jesus  Christ.] 

The  two  great  works  of  God  by  which  he  is 
known  to  us,  are  creation,  and  redemption  which  is 
a  new  or  second  creation.  The  Son  of  God,  as  God, 
was  with  the  Father,  as  the  worker  of  the  former; 
but  as  God-man,  he  is  the  author  of  the  latter. 
St.  John  begins  his  gospel  with  the  first,  and  from 
that  passes  on  to  the  second.  In  the  beginning 
was  the  word,  &c.  Ver.  1.  By  him  were  all  things 
made  But  Ver.  14.  the  other  is  exprest,  The  word 
was  made  flesh,  and  he  dzcelt  among  us,  had  a  tent 
like  ours,  and  made  of  the  same  materials.  He  adds, 
He  was  full  of  grace  and  truth,  and  for  that  end, 
as  there  follows,  that  we  might  all  receive  of  his 
fulness,  grace  for  grace.  And  this  is  that  great 
work  of  new  creation;  therefore  the  prophet  Isaiakh, 
foretelling  this  great  work  from  the  Lord's  own 
mouth,  speaks  of  it  in  these  terms,  That  I  may 
plant  the  heavens,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
ejer.  xvii.  J.  hChap.  li.  16, 
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earth,  and  say  unto  Si  on,  thou  art  my  people.  That 
making  of  a  new  people  to  himself  in  Christ,  is  as 
the  framing  of  heaven  and  earth.  Now  this  re- 
storation hy  Jesus  Christ,  supposes  the  ruin  and 
misery  of  man  by  his  fall,  that  sin  and  death  under 
which  he  is  born.  This  we  all  seem  to  know  and 
acknowledge,  and  well  we  may,  for  we  daily  feel 
the  woeful  fruits  of  that  bitter  root;  but  the  truth 
is,  the  greatest  part  of  us  are  not  fully  convinced, 
and  therefore  do  not  consider  of  this  gulf  of  wretch- 
edness into  which  we  are  fallen.  If  we  were,  there 
would  be  more  cries  amongst  us  for  help  to  be 
drawn  out  and  delivered  from  it;  this  great  de- 
liverer, this  Saviour  would  be  of  more  use,  and  of 
more  esteem  with  us.  But  I  cannot  now  insist  on 
that  point. 

Only  consider  that  this  makes  the  necessity  of  a 
Mediator.  The  disunion  and  distance,  that  sin  hath 
made  betwixt  God  and  man,  cannot  be  made  up  but 
by  a  Mediator,  one  to  come  betwixt ;  so  that  there 
is  now  no  believing  in  God  the  Father,  but  by  this 
believing  in  Jesus  his  Son,  no  appearing  without 
horror,  yea  without  perdition  before  so  just  a  judge 
highly  offended,  but  by  the  intervention  of  so  pow- 
erful a  reconciler,  able  to  satisfy  and  appease  him, 
and  he  tells  it  us  plainly  and  graciously,  that  we 
mistake  not  our  way,  No  man  comes  unto  the  Father 
but  by  me. 

Few  are  our  thoughts  concerning  God,  and  re- 
turning to  him,  but  if  we  have  any,  this  is  our  un- 
happiness  that  naturally  we  are  subject  to  leave  out 
Christ  in  them. 

We  think  there  is  something  to  be  done,  we 
talk  of  repentance,  of  prayer,  and  of  amendment, 
though  we  have  not  these  neither ;  but  if  we  had 
these,  there  is  yet  one  thing  necessary  above  all 
these,  that  we  forget,  there  is  absolute  need  of  a 
Mediator  to  make  our  peace,  and  reduce  us  into  fa- 
vour with  God,  one  that  must  for  that  end  do  and 
suffer  for  us,   what  we  can   neither  do  nor  suffer; 
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though  we  could  shed  rivers  of  tears,  they  cannot 
wash  out  the  stain  of  any  one  sin;  yea  there  is 
some  pollution  in  our  very  tears;  so  that  they  them- 
selves have  need  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Jesus  Christ.']  Our  anointed  Saviour,  anointed 
to  be  our  king,  our  great  high  priest,  and  our  pro- 
phet, and  in  all  those  our  Saviour;  our  prophet  to 
teach  us  the  way  of  salvation  ;  our  priest  to  pur- 
chase it  for  us;  and  our  king  to  lead  and  protect  us 
in  the  way,  and  to  bring  us  safe  to  the  end  of  it. 
Thus  is  his  name  full  of  sweetness  and  comfort, 
mel  in  ore,  in  aure  melos,  in  corde  medicina,  as 
Bernard  speaks.  It  is  a  rich  ointment,  and  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  an  ointment  poured  forth, 
diffusing  its  fragrant  smell,  for  which  the  virgins, 
the  chaste  purified  souls  of  believers  love  him,  such 
as  have  their  senses  exercised,  as  the  apostle  speaks, 
their  spiritual  smelling  not  obstructed  with  the  pol- 
lutions of  the  world,  but  quick  and  open  to  receive 
and  be  refreshed  with  the  smell  of  this  precious 
name  of  Jesus. 

His  only  Son.]  Other  sons  he  hath,  angels  and 
men  by  creation  and  adoption,  but  this  his  only 
begotten  Son  as  God,  by  eternal  and  ineffable  gene- 
ration, and  as  man  peculiarly  the  Son  of  God,  both 
in  regard  of  his  singular  unexampled  conception  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  that  personal  union  with 
the  Deity,  which  accompanied  that  conception, 
and  by  that  fulness  of  all  grace  which  flowed  from 
that  union.  The  unfolding  of  these  would  require  a 
long  time,  and  after  all,  more  would  remain  unsaid 
and  unconceived  by  us;  for  his  generation  who  can 
declare  ? 

Let  us  remember  this,  that  our  sonship  is  the  pro- 
duct of  his ',  He  is  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
and  yetk,  To  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  this 
privilege  to  be  the  Sons  of  God. 

Our  Lord.]   Both  by  our  loyal  subjection  to  him, 

•  John.  i.  14.  k  Ver.  xii. 
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and  our  peculiar  interest  in  him,  these  go  together; 
Milling  subjection  and  obedience  to  his  laws  is  an 
inseparable  companion,  and  therefore  a  certain  evi- 
dence of  our  interest  in  his  grace. 

Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.] 

This  is  that  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God 
manifested  in  the  flesh;  the  King  of  Glory  after  a 
manner  divesting  himself  of  his  royal  robes,  and 
truly  putting  on  the  form  of  a  servant,  the  Holy 
Ghost  framing  him  a  body  in  the  virgin's  womb ; 
not  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  made  his  human 
nature  sinless  in  the  ordinary  way  (though  the  schools 
usually  give  that  reason)  but  that  by  that  miraculous 
and  peculiar  manner  of  birth,  he  might  be  declared 
more  than  man,  as  being  a  way  more  congruous  both 
to  the  greatness  of  his  person,  and  the  purity  of  his 
human  nature. 

Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.] 

He  was  not  only  of  the  same  nature  with  man, 
which  he  might  have  been  by  a  new  created  huma- 
nity, but  of  the  same  stock,  and  so  a  fit  Saviour,  a 
near  kinsman,  as  the  word,  that  in  Hebrew  is  a  Re- 
deemer, doth  signify  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh 
of  our  flesh.  We  see  then  the  person  of  our  Medi- 
ator very  fit  for  that  his  office,  having  both  the  na- 
tures of  the  parties  at  variance  which  he  was  to  re- 
concile. And  this  happy  meeting  of  God  and  man 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  to  look  no  further,  was  a 
very  great  step  to  the  agreement,  and  a  strong  pledge 
of  its  accomplishment.  To  see  the  nature  of  man 
that  was  an  enemy,  received  into  so  close  embraces 
with  the  Deity,  as  within  the  compass  of  one  person, 
promised  infallibly  a  reconcilement  of  the  persons  of 
men  unto  God.  There  the  treaty  of  peace  began, 
and  was  exceedingly  promoted  by  that  very  begin- 
ning, so  that  in  it,  there  was  a  sure  presage  of  the 
success,  it  was  indeed  as  they  say  of  a  good  begin- 
ning, Dimidium  facti.  Had  God  and  man  treated 
any  where  but  in  the  person  of  Christ,  a  peace  had 
never  been  concluded,  yea,  it  had  broke  up  at  first; 
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but  being  in  him,  it  could  not  fail,  for  in  him  they 
were  already  one,  one  person,  so  there  they  could 
not  but  agree,  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
no  rid  to  hiv is elf. 

2.  Considering  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  agree- 
ment,  as  well  as   the  persons  to  be  agreed;   it  was 
altogether  needful   that  the  undertaker  should    be 
God  and  man*;  the  mediation  was  not  a  bare  mat- 
ter of  word,  but  there  was  such  a  wrong  done  as  re- 
quired a  satisfaction  should  be  made,  (we  speak  not 
what  God  might   absolutely   have   done,   but   what 
was  to  be  done  suitable  to  God's  end,   that  was  for 
the  joint  glory   of  justice  and  mercy,   That  mercy 
and  truth  might  meet,  and  righteousness  and  peace 
kiss  each  other;)   and    because  the  party  offending 
was  not  able  for  it,   lie  that  Mould   effectually  suit 
for  him,   must  likewise  satisfy  for  him.     And   this 
Jesus   Christ  did,   as  here  follows.      Now  that  he 
might  do  this,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should   be 
God  able  to  save,  and  man  fit  to  save  man;  man  that 
he  might  suffer,  and  God  that  his  suffering  might  be 
satisfying;  Man  that  he  might  die,  and  God  that 
his  death  might  have  value  to  purchase  life  to  us. 

The  Son  was  fit  to  be  incarnate  for  his  work,  the 
middle  person  in  the  Godhead  to  be  man's  Media- 
tor with  God.  That  we  had  lost  was  the  dignity  of 
the  sons  of  God,  and  therefore  his  only  Son,  only  fit 
to  restore  us  to  it :  The  beauty  defaced  in  us  was 
the  image  of  God  ;  therefore  the  repairing  and  re- 
imparting  it,  a  fit  work  for  his  purest  and  most  per- 
fect image,  his  Son,  the  character  of  his  person. 

Now  this  incarnation  of  the  word,  the  Son  of 
God,  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes;  the  sense 
of  that  great  promise,  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head :  And  many  others  of  the 
same  substance  in  the  prophets;  the  great  salvation 
so  often  foretold,  and  so  long  expected  by  the  Jews. 
When  this  was  fulfilled,  that  a  virgin  did  conceive 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Then  did  the  heavens  drop  down 

*   Humana  divinitas  &  divina  humanitas. 
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righteousness  from  above,  and  the  earth  bring  forth 
salvation1.  This  seems  to  be  that  which  the  church 
did  so  earnestly  wish,  Oh  that  thou  zcert  as  my 
brother"". 

Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate.] 

Though  all  his  life  was  one  continual  act  of  suf- 
fering,  from  his  living  in  the  cratch  to  his  hanging 
on  the  cross ;  vet  because  of  the  shortness  of  this 
confession,  as  likewise  because  this  last  act  was  the 
greatest  and  most  remarkable  of  his  sufferings,  and 
the  scripture  itself  cloth  (as  such)  mention  it  most 
frequently,  therefore  it  is  here  immediately  subjoin- 
ed to  the  article  of  his  birth. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  we  have  the  name  of 
the  Roman  judge  here  exprest,  under  whom  he  suf- 
fered ;  though  it  is  nothing  to  his  credit,  yet  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  divine  wisdom.  Even  this,  consider- 
ing the  nature  and  end  of  Christ's  death,  being  to 
satisfy  a  pronounced  sentence  of  justice;  though 
for  others,  it  was  a  very  agreeable  circumstance  that 
he  should  not  be  suddenly  or  tumultuarily  murder- 
ed, but  be  judicially,  though  unjustly  condemned. 

Crucijied.]  Besides,  it  made  his  suffering  more 
public  and  solemn  ;  and  the  divine  providence  or- 
dered this,  that  he  should  suffer  under  a  Roman 
judge,  and  so  fall  under  this  Roman  kind  of  punish- 
ment, being  in  itself  a  very  shameful  and  painful 
kind  of  death,  and  by  the  sentence  of  the  law  ac- 
cursed, that  we  might  have  the  more  evidence  of 
our  deliverance  from  that  shame,  and  pain,  and 
curse,  that  was  due  to  us;  The  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him,  says  the  prophet,  and  by  his, 
stripes  we  are  healed. 

Suffered.}  That  he  died,  and  what  kind  of  death 
you  see  is  exprest :  but  as  many  particular  sufferings 
of  his  body  are  not  here  mentioned,  so  none  of  those 
of  his  soul,  but  all  comprehended  in  this  general 
word,  He  suffered.  Those  were  too  great  to  be  du- 
ly exprest  in  so  short  a  form,  and  therefore  are  bet* 

1  Isa.  xlv.  m  Cant.  viii. 
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ter  exprest  by  supposing  them,  and  including  them 
only  in  this,  He  suffered.  As  he  that  drew  the  fa- 
ther among  others,  beholding-  the  sacrificing  of  his 
own  daughter,  signified  the  grief  of  the  rest  in  their 
gestures,  and  visages,  and  tears,  but  drew  the  father 
vailed;  so  here  the  crucifying  and  death  of  our  Sa- 
viour are  exprest,  but  the  unspeakable  conflicts  of 
his  soul  are  vailed  under  the  general  term  of  suffer- 
ing. Hut  sure  that  invisible  cup  that  came  from 
bis  Father's  hand,  was  far  more  bitter  than  the  gall 
and  vinegar  from  the  hand  of  his  enemies;  the 
piercing  of  his  soul  far  sharper  than  the  nails  and 
thorns :  he  could  answer  these  sweetly  with,  Father 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  ivhat  they  do. 
But  these  other  pangs  drew  from  him  another  kind 
of  word,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me. 

Died."]  No  less  would  serve,  and  therefore  he  was 
obedient  even  unto  the  death,  as  the  sentence  against 
us  did  bear,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  did  pre- 
figure. When  the  sacrifices  drew  back  and  went 
unwillingly  to  the  place,  the  Heathens  accounted  it 
an  ill  presage:  never  sacrifice  more  willing  than 
Christ,  /  lay  down  my  life  for  my  sheep,  (says  he) 
and  no  man  taketh  it  from  me.  As  a  sheep  before 
the  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth", 
He  gave  his  back  to  the  smiters,  fyc.  For  this 
hour  came  I  into  the  world.  And  this  his  death 
is  our  life,  though  by  it  we  are  not  freed  from 
this  temporal  death;  yet,  which  is  infinitely  more, 
we  are  delivered  from  eternal  death,  and,  which  is 
yet  more,  entitled  to  eternal  life;  and  therefore  do 
no  more  suffer  this  temporal  death  as  a  curse,  but 
enjoy  it  as  a  blessing,  and  may  look  upon  it  now, 
(such  as  are  in  Christ,  none  other)  not  only  as  a 
day  of  deliverance,  but  of  coronation  ;  the  exchange 
of  our  present  rags  for  long  white  robes,  and  a  crown 
that  fadeth  not  away. 

Buried.]  For  the  further  assurance  of  his  death 

n  Isaiah  1. 
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and  glory  of  his  resurrection,  as  likewise  to  com- 
mend the  grave  to  us,  as  now  a  very  sweet  resting 
place,  he  hath  Manned  the  cold  bed  of  the  grave  to 
a  Christian,  that  he  need  not  fear  to  lie  down  in  it, 
nor  doubt  that  he  shall  rise  again,  as  we  know  and 
are  after  to  hear  that  he  did. 

Descended  into  hell.']  The  more  noise  hath  been 
about  this  clause,  I  shall  make  the  less.  The  con- 
ceit of  the  descent  of  Christ's  soul  into  the  place  of 
the  damned,  to  say  no  more  nor  harder  of  it,  can  ne- 
ver be  made  the  necessary  sense  of  these  words;  nor 
is  there  any  other  ground  in  scripture,  or  any  due 
end  of  such  a  descent,  either  agreed  on,  or  at  all 
alledgable  to  persuade  the  chusing  it  as  the  best 
sense  of  them.  Not  to  contest  other  interpretations, 
I  conceive,  with  submission,  that  it  differs  not  much 
(possibly  nothing)  from  the  plain  word  of  his  burial. 
Not  that  the  author  or  authors  of  this  so  brief  a  con- 
fession, would  express  one  thing  by  divers  words, 
but  that  it  may  be,  in  the  more  antient  copies,  only 
the  one  of  them  hath  been  in  the  text;  and  in  after 
copies,  in  transcriber's  hands,  the  other  hath  crept 
into  it,  out  of  the  margin.  But  retaining  it  by  all 
means  as  it  is,  it  may  signify  the  abode  and  continu- 
ance of  Christ's  body  in  the  grave;  in  which  time 
he  seemed  to  have  been  swallowed  up  of  death,  and 
that  the  pit  had  shut  her  mouth  on  him:  but  it  ap- 
peared quickly  otherwise;  for,  The  third  day  he 
arose  from  the  dead. 

These  are  great  things  indeed  that  are  spoken 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,  his  birth  and  sufferings ; 
but  the  greater  our  unhappiness,  if  we  have  no  por- 
tion in  them.  To  hear  of  them  only,  and  to  enjoy 
nothing  of  them,  is  most  miserable;  and  thus  it  is 
through  our  unbelief.  Were  it  as  common  to  be- 
lieve in  him,  as  to  repeat  these  words,  or  to  come 
to  church  and  hear  this  gospel  preached,  then  you 
would  all  make  a  pretty  good  plea  on  it;  but  be- 
lieve it,  it  is  another  kind  of  thing  to  believe  than 
all  that,  or  than  any  thing  that  the  most  of  us  vet 
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know.  My  brethren,  do  not  deceive  yourselves; 
that  common  highway  faith  will  not  serve,  you  are 
for  all  that  still  unbelierers  in  Christ's  account;  and 
if  so,  for  all  the  riches  of  comfort  that  are  in  him, 
you  can  receive  none  from  him.  It  is  a  sad  word 
that  he  says,  Because  ye  believe  not  in  me,  ye  shall 
die  in  your  sins ;  "Though  I  died  for  sins,  not  mine 
own  but  others,  yet  you  remaining'  in  ungodliness 
and  unbelief,  that  shall  do  you  no  good,  ye  shall 
die  in  your  sins  for  all  that."  It  is  such  a  faith  as 
endears  Christ  to  the  soul,  unites  it  to  him,  makes 
Christ  and  it  one,  that  makes  all  that  is  his  to  be- 
come ours;  then  we  shall  conclude  aright,  Christ 
hath  suffered,  therefore  I  shall  not.  As  he  said  to 
them  that  came  to  take  him,  Is  it  I  you  seek  ?  then 
let  these  go  free;  so  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God, 
"  Seeeing  you  have  sought  and  laid  hold  on  me,  and 
made  me  suffer,  let  these  go  free  that  lay  hold  on  me 
by  faith;  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  them,  I 
am  to  answer  for  them,  yea  I  have  done  it  already." 
2.  You  that  believe  and  live  by  this  death,  be 
often  in  reviewing  it,  and  meditating  on  it,  that 
your  souls  may  be  ravished  with  the  admiration  of 
such  love,  and  warmed  with  a  reflex  love  to  him*. 
Other  wonders,  as  you  say,  last  for  a  while,  but  this 
is  a  lasting  wonder,  not  to  the  ignorant,  (the  cause 
of  wonder  at  other  things,  is  ignorance  indeed) 
but  this  is  an  everlasting  wonder  to  those  that  know 
it  best,  viz.  to  the  very  angels.  Let  that  loved  Je- 
sus be  fixed  in  your  hearts,  who  was  for  you  nailed 
to  the  cross  f.  St.  Bernard  wonders  that  men  should 
think  on  any  thing  else;  quantce  ins  anice  post  tanti 
Regis  adventum  aliis  negotiis,  &c.  Sure  it  is  great 
folly  to  think  and  esteem  much  of  any  thing  here, 
after  his  appearing;  the  sun  arising,  drowns  all  the 
stars.  And  withal  be  daily  crucifying  sin  in  your- 
selves, be  avenged  on  it  for  his  sake,  and  kill  it  be- 
cause it  killed  him. 

*  Mira  Dei  dignitas,  mira  indignitas  nostra. 

+  Donee  totus  tiv:us  in  corde,  qui  totus  lixus  in  cruce. 
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3.  W  ill  you  think  any  thing  hard  to  do  or  suffer 
for  him,  that  undertook  and  performed  to  the  full 
so  much  for  you*?  If  you  had  rather  be  your  own 
than  Christ's,  much  good  do  it  you  with  yourselves; 
but  know,  that  if  you  are  not  Christ's  but  your  own, 
you  must  look  for  as  little  of  him  to  be  yours.  If  ye 
be  your  own,  you  must  bear  all  your  own  sins,  and 
all  the  wrath  that  is  due  to  them.  But  if  you  like 
not  that,  and  resolve  to  be  no  more  your  own  but 
Christ's,  then  what  have  you  to  do  but  cheerfully  to 
embrace,  yea  earnestly  to  seek  all  opportunities  to 
do  him  service? 

4.  These  are  the  steps  of  Christ's  humiliation ; 
look  on  them  then  so,  as  to  stud}7  to  be  like  him  par- 
ticularly in  that:  surely  the  soul  that  hath  most  of 
Christ,  hath  most  humility.  It  is  the  lesson  he  pe- 
culiarly recommends  to  us  from  his  own  example, 
which  is  the  shortest  and  most  effectual  way  of 
teaching.  Learn  of  me,  j or  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart.  He  says  well,  "Let  man  be  ashamed  to 
be  any  longer  proud,  for  whom  God  himself  hum- 
bled himself  so  low|\"  He  became  humble  to  ex- 
piate our  pride,  and  yet  we  will  not  banish  that 
pride  that  undid  us,  and  follow  that  way  of  salva- 
tion, which  is  humility.  Jesus  Christ  is  indeed  the 
lilly  of  the  vallies,  he  grows  no  where  but  in  the 
humble  heart. 

Rose  again  the  third  day.] 

When  humbled  to  the  lowest,  then  nearest  his 
exaltation,  as  Joseph  in  the  prison.  He  could  die, 
for  he  was  a  man,  and  a  man  for  that  purpose,  that 
he  might  die;  but  he  could  not  be  overcome  by 
death,  for  he  was  God,  yea,  by  dying,  he  overcame 
death,  and  so  shewed  himself  truly  the  Lord  of  life. 
He  strangled  that  lion  in  his  own  den.  The  whale 
swallowed  Jonah,  but  it  could  not  digest  him;   it 

*  Intolerabilis  est  impudcntia,  utubi  se  exinanivit  majestas,  ver- 
roiculus  infletur&  intumescat. 

t  Erubescat  homo  superbus  esse,  propter  quern  hnmilis  factus 
est  Deus. 

Vol.  IV.  C 
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was  forced  to  cast  him  uj>  again  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  same  with  the  time  here  specified,  where- 
in the  prophet  was  a  figure  of  this  great  prophet 
Jesus  Christ.  The  grave  hath  a  terrible  appetite, 
devours  all,  and  st: ill  cries,  Give,  give,  and  never 
hath  enough,  as  Agar  says  ;  yet  for  all  its  appetite, 
Christ  was  too  great  a  morsel  for  it  to  digest,  too 
strong  a  prisoner  for  all  its  bars  and  iron  gates  to 
keep  him  in.  It  was  impossible  he  should  be  holden 
of  it,  says  St.  Peter0. 

He  hath  made  a  breach  through  death,  opened 
up  a  passage  on  the  other  side  of  it  into  life,  though 
otherwise  indeed  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.  They 
that  believe,  that  lay  hold  on  him  by  faith,  they 
come  through  with  him,  follow  him  out  at  the  same 
breach,  pass  through  death  into  heaven;  but  the 
rest  find  not  the  passage  out,  it  is  as  the  Red  Sea, 
passable  only  to  the  Israelites,  therefore  they  must 
of  necessity  sink  quite  downwards  through  the  grave 
into  hell,  through  the  first  death  into  the  second, 
and  that  is  the  most  terrible  of  all :  that  death  is  in- 
deed what  one  called  the  other,  The  most  terrible 
of  all  terribles,  The  king  of  terrors,  as  it  is  in  Job. 

Now  the  only  assurance  of  that  happy  second 
resurrection  to  the  life  of  glory  hereafter,  is  the  first 
resurrection  here  to  the  life  of  grace;  Blessed  are 
they  that  are  partakers  of  the  first  resurrection, 
for  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power.  For 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  the  believer, 
the  evidence  of  his  redemption  compleated,  that 
all  was  paid  by  Christ  as  our  surety,  and  so  he  set 
at  liberty,  (which  the  apostle  teaches  us,  when  he 
says,  He  arose  for  our  righteousness  ;  and  again, 
It  is  God  that  justifies,  who  shall  condemn;  it  is 
Christ  that  died,  or  rather  that  is  risen  again). 
Nor  is  it  only  the  pattern  and  pledge  of  a  believer's 
resurrrection,  but  it  is  the  efficient  both  of  that  last 
resurrection  of  his  body  to  glory,  and  of  the  first, 
of  his  soul  to  grace. 

°  Acts  ii. 
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The  life  of  a  believer  is  derived  and  flows  forth 
from  Christ  as  his  head,  and  is  mystically  one  life 
with  his,  and  therefore  so,  as  himself  expresseth  it, 
because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.  Therefore  is  he 
called  the  first  begotten  from  the  dead,  and  the  be- 
ginning, 'En  Trcca-tv  7rpwT£u&;vq.  He  is  first  in  all,  and 
from  him  spring  all  these  streams  that  make  glad  the 
city  of  God.  Therefore  the  Apostle,  in  his  thanks- 
giving for  our  new  life  and  lively  hopes,  leaves  not 
out  that,  Blessed  be  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  is  the  conduit  of  all.  And  he 
expresses  it  in  the  same  place,  that  JVe  are  begot- 
ten  again  to  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  from  the  dead.  But,  alas  !  we  prejudge  our- 
selves of  all  that  rich  comfort  that  is  wrapt  up  in 
this,  bv  living  to  ourselves  and  our  lusts,  and  to  the 
world,  having  not  our  consciences  purified  from  dead 
works.  How  few  of  us  are  there  that  set  that  am- 
bition of  Paul  before  us,  desiring  above  all  things 
to  know  him,  and  the  pozcer  of  his  resurrection. 
To  be  made  conformable,  that  is  the  knowledge,  as  he 
there  expresses  it,  a  lively  experienced  knowledge  of 
that  power. 

2.  This,  rightly  considered,  will  answer  all  our 
doubts  and  fears  in  the  church's  hardest  times; 
when  in  its  deliverance  there  appears  nothing  but 
impossibilities;  so  low  that  its  enemies  are  persuaded 
to  conclude,  that  it  shall  never  rise  again,  and  its 
friends  are  opprest  with  fearing  so  much:  yet  he 
that  brought  up  his  own  Son  Jesus  from  the  dead, 
can  and  will  restore  his  church,  for  which  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son  to  the  death.  Son  of  man, 
says  he,  can  these  dry  bones  live?  ahus  often  looks 
the  church's  deliverance,  which  is  there  the  proper 
sense).  The  prophet  answered  most  wisely,  Lord, 
thou  knowest,  "  It  is  a  work  only  for  theeto  know 
and  to  do;"  and  by  his  Spirit  they  were  revived. 
And  as  here  it  looked  hopeless,  as  the  disciples 
thought,    they  were  at  giving  it  over,  and  blaming 

i  Col.  i.  15. 

C  2 
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almost  their  former  crctlulitv,  lie  thought  this 
.should  haze  been  he  that  should  have  delivered  Is- 
rael; and  besides  all  this  to-day  is  the  third  day. 
True  the  third  day  was  come,  but  it  was  not  yet 
ended;  yea,  he  rose  in  the  beginning  of  it,  though 
they  yet  knew  it  not,  nor  him  present  to  whom 
they  spake:  but  toward  the  end  of  it,  they  likewise 
knew  that  he  was  risen,  when  he  was  pleased  to  dis- 
cover himself  to  them.  Thus,  though  the  enemies 
of  the  church  prevail  so  far  against  it,  that  it  seems 
buried,  and  a  stone  laid  to  the  grave's  mouth,  yet 
it  shall  rise  again,  and  at  the  very  fittest,  the  ap- 
pointed time,  as  Christ  the  third  day.  Thus  the 
church  expresses  her  confidence",  In  the  third  day 
he  will  raise  us  up.  Whatsover  it  suffers,  it  shall 
gain  by  it,  and  be  more  beautiful  and  glorious  in  its 
restorement  *. 

He  ascended  into  heaven.']  He  rose  again,  not  to 
remain  on  earth  as  before,  but  to  return  to  his  throne 
of  majesty,  from  whence  his  love  drew  him,  accord- 
ing to  his  prayer8,  which  was  a  certain  prediction  of 
it.  lie  had  now  accomplished  the  great  work  he 
came  for,  and  was  therefore  by  the  covenant  and 
transaction  betwixt  his  Father  and  him,  to  be  ex- 
alted to  his  former  glory ;  the  same  person  that  be- 
fore, but  with  the  surcease  of  another  nature,  which 
he  had  not  before,  and  of  a  new  relative  dignity, 
being  to  sit  as  king  of  his  church,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased with  his  blood. 

And  to  express  this,  it  is  added,  that  he  sits  at 
the  right  hand  of '  God\  By  which,  according  to  its 
allusive  sense,  is  exprest,  not  only  his  matchless 
^lory,  but  his  dominion  and  rule  as  prince  of  peace, 
the  alone  king  of  his  church,  her  supreme  lawgiver 
and  mighty  protector,  and  conqueror  of  all  his  ene- 
mies, ruling  his  holy  hill  of  Zion  with  the  golden 
sceptre  of  his  word,  and  breaking  his  enemies  the 
Strongest  of  them  in  pieces,  with  the  iron  rod  of  his 

1  Hos.  vi.  1,  2.  *  Mergas  profundo,  pulchrior  exilit. 

3  John  xvii.  f  Psm.  ex.  1.  &c.  Ephes.  i.  20,  21,  &c- 
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justice,  as  we  have  it  in  the  second  Psalm.  They 
attempt  in  vain  to  unsettle  his  throne,  it  is  very  far 
out  of  their  reach,  as  high  as  the  right  hand  of  God; 
For  ever,  O  God,  thy  throne  is  established  in  hea- 
ven. What  way  is  there  for  the  worms  of  this  earth 
to  do  any  thing  against  it? 

As  in  these  is  the  glory  of  Christ,  so  they  contain 
much  comfort  of  a  Christian.  In  that  very  eleva- 
tion of  our  nature  to  such  dignity,  is  indeed,  as  the 
ancients  speak,  mira  dignatio,  that,  our  flesh  is  ex- 
alted above  all  the  glorious  spirits,  the  angels:  and 
they  adore  the  nature  of  man,  in  the  person  of  man's 
glorified  Saviour,  the  Son  of  God.  This  exaltation 
of  Jesus  Christ  doth  so  reflect  a  dignity  on  the  na- 
ture of  mankind;  but  the  right  and  possession  of  it 
is  not  universal,  but  is  contracted  and  appropriate 
to  them  that  believe  on  him.  He  took  not  on  him 
the  nature  of  angels,  says  the  apostle,  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  lie  says,  not  the 
nature  of  man,  though  it  is  so,  but  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham ;  not  so  much  because  of  his  descent 
from  that  particular  stock  after  the  flesh,  as  in  the 
spiritual  sense  of  Abraham's  seed,  as  it  is  at  large 
cleared u.  The  rest  of  mankind  forfeits  all  that 
dignity  and  benefit  that  arises  to  their  nature  in 
Christ,  by  their  distance  and  disunion  from  him 
through  unbelief.  But  the  believer  hath  not  only 
naturally  one  kind  of  being  with  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  but  is  mystically  one  with  the  person  of 
Christ,  with  whole  Christ,  God-man,  and  by  virtue 
of  that  mysterious  union,  they  that  partake  of  it, 
partake  of  the  very  present  happiness  and  glory  of 
Christ,  they  have  a  real  interest  in  whatsoever  he  is 
and  hath,  in  all  his  dignities  and  power;  and  in  that 
sense  they  that  are  justified  are  glorified,  in  that 
Christ  is  exalted,  they  are  so  too  in  him.  Where  a 
part,  and  the  chief  part  of  themselves  is,  and  is  in 
honour,  there  they  may  account  themselves  to  be*. 
A  man  is  said  to  be  crowned  when  the  crown  is  set 
u  Rom.  i*j  *  Ubi  poitio  mea  regnat,  ibi  me  regnare  credo. 
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upon   his  head,    now    our    head    Christ    is    already 
crowned. 

In  sum,  believers  have  in  this  ascending  and  en- 
throning of*  Christ,  unspeakable  comfort  through 
their  interest  in  Christ,  both  in  consideration  of  his 
present  affection  to  them,  and  his  effectual  interces- 
sion for  them;  and  in  the  assured  hope  this  gives 
them  of  their  own  after  happiness  and  glory  with 
him. 

1.  In  all  his  glory  he  forgets  them  not,  he  puts 
not  off  his  bowels  with  his  low  condition  here,  but 
hath  carried  it  along  to  his  throne;  his  majesty 
and  love  suit  very  well,  and  both  in  their  highest 
degree*;  as  all  the  waters  of  his  sufferings  did  not 
quench  his  love.  Nor  left  he  it  behind  him  buried 
in  the  grave,  but  it  arose  with  him  being  stronger 
than  death;  so  he  let  it  not  fall  to  the  earth  when 
he  ascended  on  high,  but  it  ascended  with  him,  and 
he  still  retains  it  in  his  glory.  And  that  our  flesh, 
which  he  assumed  on  earth,  he  took  up  into  heaven,  as 
a  token  of  indissoluble  love,  betwixt  him  and  those 
•whom  he  redeemed,  and  sends  down  from  thence 
as  the  rich  token  of  his  love,  his  spirit  into  their 
hearts;  so  that  these  are  mutual  remembrances.  Can 
he  forget  his  own  on  earth,  having  their  flesh  so 
closely  united  to  him  ?  You  see  he  does  not,  he  feels 
■what  they  suffer,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me?  And  can  they  forget  him  whose  Spirit  dwells 
in  them,  and  records  lively  to  their  hearts  the  pas- 
sages of  his  love,  and  brings  all  those  things  to  their 
remembrance  (as  himself  tells  us,  that  Spirit  would 
do)  and  so  indeed  proves  the  comforter  by  represent- 
ing unto  us  that  his  love,  the  spring  of  our  com- 
forts? And  when  we  send  up  our  requests,  we  know 
of  a  friend  before  us  there,  a  most  true  and  a  most 
faithful  friend  that  fails  not  to  speak  for  us,  what  we 
say  and  much  more;  he  liveth,  says  the  Apostle,  to 
make  intercession,  for  us.  This  is  the  ground  of  a 
Christian's    boldness  at  the  throne  of  grace :    yea 

*  Bene  conveniunt,  &  in  una  sede  morantur,  majestas  &  amor. 
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therefore  is  the  Father's  throne  the  throne  of  grace 
to  us,  because  the  throne  of  our  Mediator  Jesus 
Christ  is  beside  it:  he  sits  at  his  right  hand,  other- 
vise  it  could  be  nothing  to  us  but  a  throne  of  justice, 
and  so  in  regard  of  our  guiltiness,  a  throne  of  ter- 
ror and  affrightment,  which  we  would  rather  fly 
from,  than  draw  near  unto. 

Lastly,  as  we  have  the  comfort  of  such  a  friend, 
to  prepare  access  to  our  prayers  there,  that  are  the 
messengers  of  our  souls;  so  of  this,  that  our  souls 
themselves  when  they  remove  from  these  houses  of 
clay,  shall  find  admission  there  through  him.  And 
this  he  tells  his  disciples  again  and  again,  and  in 
them  all  his  own,  that  their  interest  was  so  much  in 
his  ascending  to  his  glory,  /  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also. 

It  will  not  be  hard  to  persuade  them  that  believe 
these  things,  and  are  portioners  in  them,  to  set  their 
hearts  on  them,  and  for  that  end  to  take  them  off 
from  all  other  things  as  unworthy  of  them,  yea,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  them  to  live  without  the  fre- 
quent and  sweet  thoughts  of  that  place  where  their 
Lord  Jesus  is.  Yet  it  is  often  needful  to  remem- 
ber them,  that  this  cannot  be  enough  done,  and  by 
representing  these  things  to  them,  to  draw  them 
more  upwards;  and  it  is  best  done  in  the  Apostle's 
words,  If  ye  be  risen  with  Christ,  mind  those  things 
that  are  above,  where  he  sits,  &c.  If  ye  be  risen 
with  him,  follow  him  on,  let  your  hearts  be  where 
lie  is;  they  that  are  one  with  him,  the  blessed  seed 
of  the  woman,  do  find  that  unity  drawing  them 
heaven-wards:  But,  alas!  the  most  of  us  are  liker 
the  accursed  seed  of  the  serpent,  basely  grovelling 
on  this  earth,  and  licking  the  dust;  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  believer  is  in  heaven,  where  he  hath  a 
Saviour,  and  from  whence  he  looks  for  him.  Truly 
there  is  little  of  a  true  Christian  here,  (and  that 
argues  that  there  is  little  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
among  us,  who  are  altogether  here)  his  head  in  hea- 
ven, and  his  heart  there,  and  these  are  the  two  prin- 
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ciples  of  life.  Let  lis  then  suit  the  Apostle's  advice 
and  so  enjoy  the  comfort  he  subjoins,  that  by  our 
affections  above,  we  may  know,  That  our  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God,  and  therefore  that  when  he, 
%v ho  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  we  likewise  shall  ap- 
pear with  him  in  glory. 

From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge,  &c]  We 
have  in  this  to  consider,  1.  That  there  is  an  univer- 
sal judgment.  2.  That  Christ  is  the  judge.  3.  Some- 
thing to  be  added  of  the  quality  of  the  judgment ; 
all  the  three  w     have  together31. 

That  it  \s,  we  know  to  be  the  frequent  doctrine  of 
the  scriptures,  and  hath  been  ever  the  belief  of  the 
godly  from  the  beginning,  as  we  may  perceive  by 
that  ancient  prophecy  of  Enoch,  recorded  by  St. 
Jude,  and  we  are  so  to  believe  it  as  a  divine  truth: 
and  yet  there  is  so  much  just  reason  for  it,  that  na- 
tural men  by  the  few  sparkles  of  light  in  their  con- 
science^, have  had  some  dark  notions  and  conjec- 
tures of  it,  as  is  evident  in  Plato  and  the  Platonics, 
and  not  only  the  philosophers  but  the  poets:  it  may 
be  too,  thafthey  have  been  helped  by  some  scatter- 
ed glimmerings  of  light  concerning  this,  borrowed 
from  the  Jews,  and  traditionally  past  from  hand  to 
hand  among  the  heathen,  and  therefore  disguised 
and  altered  after  their  fashion. 

If  we  be  persuaded  that  there  is  a  supreme  ruler  of 
the  world,  who  is  most  wise?  and  just,  and  good, 
this  will  persuade  us  not  only  that  there  is  some 
other  estate  and  being,  than  that  we  see  here,  ap- 
pointed for  man,  the  most  excellent,  the  reasonable 
part  of  this  visible  world;  but  that  there  shall  be  a 
solemn  judicial  proceeding,  in  entering  and  stating 
him  in  that  after  being.  The  many  miseries  of  this 
present  life,  and  that  the  best  of  men  are  usually 
deepest  sharers  in  them,  though  it  hath  a  little  stag- 
gered, not  only  wise  heathens,  but  sometimes  some 
of  the  prime  saints  of  God,  yet  it  hath  never  pre- 
vailed with  any  but  brutal  and  debauched  spirits, 
to  conclude  against  divine  providence,  but  rather  tq 

*  Acts  ?cvii.  31, 
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resolve  upon  this,  that  of  necessity  there  must  be 
another  kind  of  issue,  a  final  catastrophe  reducing 
all  the  present  confusions  into  order,  and  making  all 
odds  even,  as  you  say*.  It  is  true  that  sometimes 
here  the  Lord's  right  hand  finds  out  his  enemies,  and 
is  known  by  the  judgment  which  he  executes  on 
them ;  and  on  the  other  side,  gives  some  instances 
of  his  gracious  providence  to  his  church,  and  to 
particular  godly  men  even  before  the  sons  of  men : 
but  these  are  but  some  few  preludes  and  pledges  of 
that  great  judgment,  some  he  gives,  that  we  forget 
not  his  justice  and  goodness,  but  much  is  reserved, 
that  we  expect  not  all  nor  the  most  here  but  here- 
after. And  it  is  certainly  most  congruous  that  this 
be  done,  not  only  in  each  particular  apart,  but  most 
conspicuously  in  all  together,  that  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God  may  not  only  be  accomplished,  but 
acknowledged  and  magnified,  and  that  not  only  se- 
veral lv  in  the  several  persons  of  men  and  angels, 
but  universally,  jointly,  and  manifestly  in  the  view 
of  all,  as  upon  one  theatre,  angels  and  men  being  at 
once,  some  of  them  the  objects  of  that  justice,  others 
of  mercy,  but  all  of  them  spectators  of  both.  Each 
ungodly  man  shall  not  only  read,  whether  he  will  or 
no,  the  justice  of  God  in  himself,  and  his  own  con- 
demnation, which  most  of  them  shall  do  before  that 
time  in  their  soul's  particular  judgment:  but  they 
shall  then  see  the  same  justice  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
condemned  world,  and  the  rest  in  them,  and  to  the 
great  increase  of  their  anguish,  they  shall  see  like- 
wise the  glory  of  that  mercy,  that  shall  then  shine 
so  bright  in  all  the  elect  of  God,  from  which  they 
themselves  are  justly  shut  out,  and  delivered  up  to 
eternal  misery. 

And  on  the  other  side,  the  godly  shall  with  un- 
speakable joy  behold  not  only  a  part  as  before,  but 
the  whole  sphere  both  of  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
their  God,  and  shall  with  one  voice  admire  and  ap- 
plaud him  in  both.  2.  Besides,  the  process  of  many 
*  Cum  res  hominum  tantu,  caligine  volvi,  Claup, 
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mens'  actions  cannot  be  full  at  the  end  of  their  life, 
as  it  shall  be  at  that  day;  many  have  very  large 
after- reckonings  to  come  upon  them  for  those  sins 
of  others  to  which  they  are  accessory,  though  com- 
mitted after  their  death,  as  the  sins  of  ill-educated 
children  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  parents, 
the  sins  of  such  as  any  have  corrupted,  either  by 
their  counsels,  or  opinions,  or  evil  examples,  &c. 

2.  He,  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  judge  in  that  great 
day,  the  Father,  and  Spirit,  and  his  authority  are  all 
one,  for  they  are  all  one  God  and  one  judge;  but  it 
shall  be  particularly  exercised  and  pronounced  by 
our  Saviour  God-man,  Jesus  Christ.  That  eternal 
word  hy  whom  all  things  were  made,  by  him  all  shall 
be  judged,  and  so  he  shall  be  the  word  in  that  last 
act  of  time,  as  in  the  first;  he  shall  judicially  pro- 
nounce that  great  and  final  sentence,  that  shall  stand 
unalterable  in  eternity:  and  not  only  as  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  but  withal  the  son  of  man,  and  so  sit 
as  king,  and  invested  with  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth.  By  that  man  whom  he  hath  appointed  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  deady.  This  same  Jesus 
shall  so  come,  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go 
into  heaven.  The  powers  of  the  world  and  of  hell 
are  combined  against  his  throne,  therefore  they  shall 
be  his  footstool  sitting  on  that  throne,  and  the  crown 
which  he  hath  purchased  for  believers,  he  shall  set 
it  on  their  heads  with  his  own  hand.  This  shall  be 
exceeding  joy  and  comfort  to  all  that  have  believed 
on  him,  that  their  Redeemer  shall  be  their  judge, 
he  that  was  judged  for  them,  shall  judge  them  and 
pass  sentence  according  to  that  covenant  of  grace 
that  holds  in  him,  pronouncing  them  free  from  the 
wrath  which  he  himself  endured  for  them,  and  heirs 
of  that  life  that  he  bought  with  his  dearest  blood. 

And  that  gives  no  less  accession  to  the  misery  of 

the  wicked,  that  the  same  Jesus  whom  they  opposed 

and  despised,  so  many  of  them  as  heard  any  thing  of 

him,  he  shall  sit  upon  their  final  judgment,  and  pro- 

xActs  xvii.  31.  and  Acts  i.  11. 
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nounce  sentence  against  them,  not  partially  aveng- 
ing bis  own  quarrel  on  them,  no  word  of  that,  but 
most  justly  returning  them  the  reward  of  their  un- 
godliness and  unbelief;  that  great  shepherd  shall 
thus  make  that  great  separation  of  his  sheep  from 
the  goats. 

3.   Of  the  manner  we  have  thus  much  here,  that 
he  shall  come  from  heaven,  as  the  scriptures  teach 
us7,  he  shall  visibly  appear  in  the  air,  he  shall  come 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory, 
attended  with   innumerable    companies  of  glorious 
angels  that  shall  serve  him,  both  in  the  congregating: 
his  elect,  and  separating  them  from  the  reprobate ; 
but  himself  in  the  brightness  of  his  own  majesty, 
infinitely   surpassing   them  all\      His    first  coming 
was  mean  and  obscure,   suiting  his  errand,  for  then 
he  came  to  be  judged;  but  that  last  coming  shall  be 
glorious,  for  he  comes  to  judge,   and  his  judgment 
shall  be  in  righteousness b.     *  There  shall  be  no  mis- 
alledging,  or  mis-proving,  or  mis-judging  there;  all 
the  judgments  of  men,  whether  private  or  judicial, 
shall  be  rejudged  there  according  to  truth,  such   a 
judge  before  whom   all  things  are  naked;  and  not 
only  shall  he  know  and  judge  all  aright,  but  all  they 
that  are  judged,  shall  themselves  be  convinced  that 
it  is  so;  then  all  will  see  that  none  are  condemned 
but  most  deservedly,  and  that  the  Lord's  justice  is 
pure  and  spotless  in  them  that  perish,  as  his  grace, 
without  prejudice  to  his  justice,   it  being  satisfied  in 
Christ  for  them  that  are  saved.     The  books  shall  be 
opened,    those  that  men  so  willingly,    the  most  of 
them,  keep  shut  and  claspt  up,   and  are  so  unwilling 
to  look  into,   their  own   accusing  consciences:  the 
Lord  will  proceed  formally  against  the  wicked   ac- 
cording to  the  books;  no  wrong  shall  be  done  them, 
they  shall  have  fair  justice,  and  they  shall  see  what 
they  would  not  look  upon  before ;   when  by  seeing, 
that  might  have  been  blotted   out,  and  a  free  ac- 

1  Matt.  xxiv.  30.  a  2  Thess.  i.  7-  b  Acts  xvii.  31. 

*  Juste  judicabit  qui  injustejudicatus  est.  Aug. 
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quittance  written  in  its  stead.  And  that  the  be- 
liever shall  read  in  his  conscience  at  that  day, 
m  Inch  through  the  dimness  of  faith  and  dark  trou- 
bled estate  of  his  soul,  he  many  times  could  not  read 
here  below. 

We  are  gaping  still  after  new  notions,  but  a  few 
things  wisely  and  practically  known,  drawn  down 
from  the  head  into  the  heart,  are  better  than  all 
that  variety  of  knowing  that  men  are  so  taken  up 
with;  Pauc'is  Uteris  opus  est  ad  mentem  bonam. 
This  and  such  like  common  truths  we  think  we  both 
know  and  believe  well  enough;  but  truly  if  this 
great  point,  touching  the  great  and  last  judgment, 
were  indeed  known  and  believed  by  us,  it  would 
draw  our  minds  to  more  frequent  and  more  deep 
thoughts  of  it;  and  were  we  often  and  serious  in 
those  thoughts,  they  would  have  such  influence  in- 
to all  our  other  thoughts,  and  the  whole  course  of 
our  lives,  as  would  much  alter  the  frame  of  them 
from  what  they  are.  Did  we  think  of  this  gospel 
which  we  preach  and  hear,  that  we  must  then  be 
judged  by  it,,  we  would  be  now  more  ruled  by  it; 
but  the  truth  is,  we  are  willingly  forgetful  of  these 
things,  they  are  melancholy  pensive  thoughts,  and 
we  are  content  that  the  noise  of  affairs  or  any  vani- 
ties fill  the  ear  of  our  minds,  that  we  hear  them  not. 
If  \ve  be  forced  at  some  times  to  hear  of  this  last 
judgment  to  come,  it  possibly  casts  our  conscience 
into  some  little  trembling  fit  for  the  time,  as  it  did 
Felix;  but  he  was  not,  nor  are  we  so  happy,  as  to  be 
shaken  out  of  the  custom  and  love  of  sin  by  it:  we 
promise  it  fair,  as  he  did,  some  other  time;  but  if 
that  time  never  come,  this  day  will  come,  and  they 
that  shun  to  hear  or  think  of  it,  shall  then  see  it, 
and  the  sight  of  it  will  be  as  terrible  and  amazing, 
as  the  timely  thoughts  of  it  would  have  been  profit- 
able. It  is  no  doubt  an  unpleasing  subject  to  all 
ungodly  earthly  minds,  but  sure  it  were  our  wisdom 
to  be  of  that  mind  now,  that  then  we  shall  be  forced 
to  be  of;  we  shall  then  read  by  the  light  of  that  fire 
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that  shall  burn  the  world,  the  vanity  of  all  those 
thing's  whereon  we  now  doat  so  foolishly.  Let  us 
therefore  be  persuaded  to  think  so  now,  and  disen- 
gage our  hearts,  and  fix  them  on  him  who  shall  then 
judge  us,  Kiss  the  Son,  <Scc.  They  are  only  happy 
that  trust  in  him;  that  which  is  the  aft'rightment  of 
others,  is  their  great  joy  and  desire ;  they  love  and 
long  for  that  day,  both  for  their  Saviour's  glory  in 
it,  and  their  own  full  happiness,  and  that  their  love 
to  his  appearing,  is  to  them  a  certain  pledge  of  the 
crown  they  are  to  receive  at  his  appearing0,  at  that 
day,  says  the  Apostle;  this  day  he  esteems  more  of 
than  all  his  davs,  therefore  he  names  it  no  otherwise 
than  that  day:  How  may  we  know  what  day  it  was 
he  meant?  His  coronation-day.  But  of  all  men, 
sure  the  hypocrite  likes  least  the  mention  and  re- 
membrance of  that  day ;  there  is  no  room  for  dis- 
guises  there,  all  masks  must  off,  and  all  things  appear 
just  as  they  are,  and  that  is  the  worst  news  to  him 
that  can  be. 

/  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.]  God  is  both  a  Spirit 
and  holy;  but  this  name,  personally  taken,  is  pecu- 
liarly that  of  the  third  person,  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  by  a  way  that  can  neither  be 
expressed  nor  conceived  ;  holy  in  himself,  and  the 
author  and  cause  of  all  holiness  in  us. 

It  is  neither  useful  nor  safe  for  us  to  entangle  our 
thoughts  in  disputes  concerning  this  mystery,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  we  know,  and  acknowledge,  and 
believe  in  this  holy  Spirit ;  it  is  he  in  whom  and  by 
whom  we  believe:  we  cannot  know  God,  nor  the 
things  of  God,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God  d,  nor  say 
that  Jesus  is  God,  but  by  the  same  Spirit6.  We 
know  that  this  Holy  Trinity  co-operates  in  the  work 
of  our  salvation  ;  the  Father  hath  given  us  his  Son, 
and  the  Sou  hath  sent  us  his  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 
gives  us  faith,  which  unites  us  to  the  Son,  and 
through  him  to  the  Father:  the  Father  ordained  our 
redemption,  the  Son  wrought  it,  the  Holy  Spirit  re- 
veals and  applies  it. 

c2  Tun.  iv.  3.  d  1  Cor.  ii.  11.  e  L  Cor.  xii.  3. 
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The  remaining  articles  have  the  fruit  of  that  great 
work,  the  sending  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  his 
suffering,  and  dying,  &c.  what  it  is,  and  to  whom  it 
belongs;  the  result  of  Christ's  incarnation  and  death, 
cut  8$  cujas  gratU.     Yea,  the  great  design  of  God  in 
the  other  great  work,  that  of  the  first  creation,  was 
this  second  ;   he  made   the  world,    that  out  of  it  he 
might  make  this  elect  world,  that  is  called  his  ehureh: 
the   Son  fell  on  sleep,   on   a  dead   sleep,  indeed  the 
sleep   of  death   on    the  cross,    that    out  of  his   side 
might   be  framed  his   spouse,  which  is  his  church. 
The  Holy  Spirit  moving  upon   the  souls  of  men  in 
their  conversion,  aims  at  this  same  end,  the  gathering 
and  compleating  of  his  church  ;   he  is  the  breath  of 
life  that  breathed  on  these  new  creatures  that  make 
up  this  society.     So  then,  this  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
I   verily  believe  that    God  had    such   a    purpose   in 
making  the  world,    and   in  sending   his  Son  into  it, 
and  they  both  in  sending  the  Spirit,   and   the  Spirit 
in  his  working  to  make  a  holy  church,  a  number  that 
should  serve  God  here,  and  enjoy  him  in   eternity; 
and  I  believe  that  God  cannot  fall  short  of  his  end, 
that   blessed   Trinity  doth  not  project  and   work   in 
vain  :   I   believe  therefore  there  is  such   a  company, 
there  is  a  holy  universal  ehureh;  (universal)   diffused 
through  the  several  ages,  and  piaces,  and  nations  of 
the  world  ;  (holy)  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
sanctified  by  his  Spirit;  that  it  is,  that  it  hath  in  all 
ages   continued  from  the   beginning,   and  shall  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  world,  increasing  still  and 
growing  to  its  appointed   perfection,  amidst  all  the 
enmities  and    oppositions   that  it   encounters  in   the 
world.     /  send  you  forth,  says  Christ,  as  sheep  among 
wolves.     The  preservation  of  the  church  is  a  continu- 
ing miracle,  it  resembles  Daniel's  safety  among  the 
hungry  lions,  but  prolonged  from  one  age  to  another. 
The  ship,  wherein  Christ  is,  may  be  weather-beaten, 
but  it  shall   not  perish.     So  then,   you  see  that  this 
confession  is  altogether  no  other  but   your  acknow- 
ledgment of  God  in  himself,  Three  in  One,  and  One 
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in  Three,  and  his  works  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  redemption  of  man  by  his  Son,  made  man  for 
that  purpose,  and  appropriate  to  them  for  whom  it 
was  designed  by  his  Holy  Spirit:  and  with  this  ac- 
knowledgment, our  reliance  on  this  God  as  the  au- 
thor of  our  being  and  well-being. 

The  communion  of  saints. ,]  This  springs  immediate- 
ly from  the  former:  if  they  make  one  church,  then 
they  have  a  very  near  communion  together;  they  are 
one  body  united  to  that  glorious  head  that  is  above  ; 
they  have  all  one  spiritual  life  flowing  from  him  ;  and 
this  communion  holds  not  only  on  earth  and  in  hea- 
ven apart,  but  even  betwixt  heaven  and  earth  ;  the 
saints  on  earth  make  up  the  same  body  with  those 
already  in  glory ;  they  are  born  to  the  same  inheri- 
tance by  new  birth,  though  the  others  are  entered  in 
possession  before  them.  This  their  common  title  to 
spiritual  blessings,  and  eternal  blessedness,  prejudges 
none  of  them  ;  their  inheritance  is  such  as  is  not  les- 
sened bv  the  multitude  of  heirs,  it  is  entire  to  each 
one,  and  that  grace  and  salvation  that  flows  from 
Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  is  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  where  it  shines,  none  hath  the  less  because  of 
others  partaking  of  it.  The  happiness  of  the  saints  is 
called  an  inheritance  in  light,  which  all  may  enjoy 
without  abatement  to  any :  they  have  each  one  their 
crown  •  they  need  not,  they  do  not  envy  one  another, 
nor  Ottoman-Wke,  one  brother  to  kill  another  to  reign 
alone ;  yea,  they  rejoice  in  the  happiness  and  salva- 
tion of  one  another,  they  are  glad  at  the  graces  that 
God  bestows  on  their  brethren,  for  they  know  that 
they  all  belong  to  the  same  first  owner,  and  return  to 
his  glory;  and  that  whatsoever  diversity  is  in  them, 
they  all  agree  and  concenter  in  that  service  and  good 
of  the  church  ;  and  so  what  each  one  hath  of  gifts  and 
graces  belongs  to  all  by  virtue  of  this  communion. 
Thus  ought  each  of  them  to  think,  and  every  one  of 
them  humbly  and  charitably  so  to  use  what  he  hath 
himself,  and  ingenuously  to  rejoice  in  that  which 
others  have,  as  the  Apostle  reasons  at  large f. 

1  1  Cor.  xii. 
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I  believe  a  holy  Catholic  church,  and  the  communion 
of  saints. 1 

We  rnay  see  the  worth  and  the  necessity  of  holi- 
liness,  how  much  it  is  regarded  in  the  whole  work; 
for  this   very  thing  did   Christ  give  himself  for  his 
church,  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  &c. g,  so  the  end  of 
our  redemption  :  and  if  we  look  as  far  forward  as  sal- 
vation, there  perfect  holiness  ;   nothing  unclean  shall 
enter  that  holy  city,  and  without  /witness  no  man  shall 
see  God :  And  look  again  as  far  back  as  our  election  h, 
and  these  that  are  not  partakers  of  this,  do  but  de- 
lude themselves,   in  dreaming  of  interest  in  the  rest : 
no  washing  in  the  blood  of  Christ  to  remission,  but 
withal  by  the  Spirit  to  sanctijication ;   no  comfort  to 
the  unholy  in  their  resurrection,  because,  no  hope  of 
that  to  follow  on  it,   that  follows  here,   eternal  life: 
no,  without  shall  be  dogs.     In  the  base  and  foolish 
opinion  of  the  world,  holiness  is  a  reproach,  or  at  the 
best  but  a  mean  poor  commendation,  as  you  speak  of 
it  disdainfully,  a  good,  silly,  holy  body;  and  men  are 
more  pleased  with  any  other  title  :    they  had  a  great 
deal  rather  be  called  learned,  or  wise,  or  stout,   or 
comely,  than  holy  *.     But  God  esteems  otherwise  of 
it,  whose  esteem  is  the   true  rule  of  worth.     That 
forecited  place,  a  glorious  church  :  How  ?  Holy  and 
without  blemish  ;  that  is  indeed  the  true  beauty  of  the 
soul,  makes  it  like  God,  and  that  is  its  comeliness. 
We  see  the  Lord  himself  delights  to  be  known  much 
by  this  stile,  and  glorified  by  it,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  so 
Exod.  xv.  Glorious  in  holiness;  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
still  called  the  Holy  Spirit.    How  much  then  are  they 
mistaken  concerning  heaven,  that  think  to  find   the 
way  to  it  out  of  the  path  of  holiness,  which  is  indeed 
via  regni,  the  only  way  that  leads  unto  it.     Reprove 
you  of  unholiness,  you  say,  you  are  not  saints.    No? 
So  much  the  worse,  for  they  that  mean  to  share  in  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  eternal  life,  must  be  such.     If  you 
be  content  still  not  to  be  saints,  go  on;  but  know, 

g  Ephes.  v.  9,6.  h  Ephes  i.  4. 

*  Malumus  audire  O  virum  doctum,  quam  O  virum  bonum.  Sen. 
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that  they  that  are  not  in  some  measure  saints  in  <jrace 
here,  shall  never  be  saints  in  glory  hereafter. 

Forgiveness  of  sins.']  Notwithstanding  forgiveness 
of  sins,  there  is  a  necessity  of  holiness,  though  not 
as  meriting  it,  as  leading  unto  happiness.  But  on 
the  other  side,  notwithstanding  the  highest  poinc  of 
holiness  we  can  attain,  there  is  a  necessity  of  this 
forgiveness  of  sins.  Though  believers  make  up  a 
holy  church  and  company  of  saints,  yet  there  is  a 
debt  upon  them  that  their  holiness  pays  not ;  yea, 
they  are  so  far  from  having  a  superplus  for  a  stand- 
ing treasure  after  all  is  paid,  that  all  the  holiness  of  the 
saints  together,  will  not  pay  the  least  farthing  of  that 
debt  they  owe.  As  J  or  me,  1  will  walk  in  mine  integ- 
rity, says  Davklh-.  How  then?  adds  he,  "this  shall 
justify  me  sufficiently,"  no,  but  redeem  thou  me,  and 
be  merciful  to  me;  so  1  John  6,  7.  If  we  say,  we  have 
no  sin,  ice  are  liars,  &c.  And  walk  in  darkness,  &c. 
And  yet  in  the  next  verse,  though  we  do  walk  in  the 
light,  yet  is  there  need  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  siu;  and  so  throughout  the  scrip- 
tures. All  the  integrity  of  the  godly  under  the  law 
did  not  exempt  them  from  offering  sacrifice,  which 
was  the  expiation  of  sin  in  the  figure,  looking  forward 
to  that  great  and  spotless  sacrifice,  that  was  to  be 
■slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  and  those  that  be- 
lieve the  gospel,  the  application  of  that  justifying 
blood  that  streams  forth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel, is  not  only  needful  to  wash  in  for  their  cleans- 
ing in  their  first  conversion,  but  to  be  re-applied  to 
the  soul,  for  taking  off  the  daily  contracted  guiltiness 
of  new  sins.  It  is  a  fountain  opened  and  standing 
open  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,  as  that  sea  of  brass 
before  the  sanctuary,  &c.  They  that  are  clean  have 
still  need  of  washing,  at  least,  their  feet,  as  Christ 
speaks  to  St.  Peter. 

The  consideration  of  that  precious  blood  shed  for 
our  sins,  is  the  strongest  persuasive  to  holiness,  and 
to  the  avoiding  and  hating  of  sin.     So  far  is  the  doc- 
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trine  of  justification  (right  understood)  from  animat- 
ing men  to  sin.  But  because  of  the  woeful  continu- 
ance of  sin  in  the  godly,  while  they  continue  in  this 
region  of  sin  and  death,  therefore  is  there  a  con- 
tinual  necessity  of  new  recourse  to  this  great  expia- 
tion.    Thus  St.  John  joins  these  two1. 

You  think  it  an  easy  matter,  and  a  thing  that  for 
your  own  ease  you  willingly  believe,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  It  is  easy  indeed,  after  our  fashion,  easy  to 
imagine  that  we  believe  such  a  thing  when  we  hear 
it,  because  we  let  it  pass  and  question  it  not,  we 
think  it  may  be  true,  and  think  no  farther  on  it, 
while  we  neither  know  truly  what  sin  is,  nor  feel  the 
weight  of  our  own  sins  :  but  where  a  soul  is  con- 
vinced  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  its  own  guiltiness, 
there  to  believe  forgiveness,  is  not  so  easy  a  task. 

In  believing  this  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  so  the 
other  privileges  that  attend  it,  there  be  these  three 
things  gradually  leading  one  to  the  other.  1.  To 
beiieve  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  and  that  it  is  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  so  attainable  by 
coming  unto. him  for  it.  2.  By  this  the  soul  find- 
ing itself  ready  to  sink  under  the  burden  of  its  own 
sins,  is  persuaded  to  go  to  him,  and  lay  over  that 
load  on  him,  and  itself  withal  resolves  to  rest  on 
him  for  this  forgiveness,  this  is  to  believe  in  him 
who  is  the  Lord  our  righteousness.  3.  Upon  tins  be- 
lieving on  him  for  forgiveness,  follows  a  reflex  be- 
lieving of  that  forgiveness  ;  not  continually  and  in- 
separably, especially  if  we  take  the  degree  of  assur- 
ance somewhat  high,  but  yet  in  itself  it  is  apt  to  fol- 
low, and  often  in  God's  gracious  dispensation  doth 
follow  upon  that  former  act  of  believing,  through 
the  clearness  and  strength  of  faith  in  the  soul,  and 
sometimes  withal,  is  backed  with  an  express  peculiar 
testimony  of  God's  own  Spirit :  to  believe  and  to  grow 
stronger  in  believing,  and  to  aspire  to  the  assurance  of 
faith  is  our  constant  duty  ;  but  that  immediate  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  is  an  arbitrary  beam  that  God  re- 
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serves  in  his  own  hand,  yet  such  a  gift  as  we  may 
not  only  lawfully  seek,  but  do  foolishly  prejudge 
ourselves  and  slight  it,  if  we  neglect  to  seek  it,  and 
want  so  rich  a  blessing  for  want  of  askino*,  and  withal, 
labouring  to  keep  our  hearts  in  a  due  dispose  and 
frame  for  entertaining  it.  The  keeping  our  con- 
sciences pure,  as  much  as  may  be,  doth  not  only  keep 
the  comfortable  evidence  of  pardon  clearest  and  least 
interrupted  within  us,  but  is  the  likeliest  to  receive 
those  pure  joys,  that  flow  immediately  into  the  soul 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  testimony  of  our  con- 
science is  (if  we  damp  it  not  ourselves)  our  continual 
feast,  but  that  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  a  super- 
added taste  of  higher  comfort  out  of  God's  own  hand, 
as  it  were  a  piece  of  heaven  in  the  soul,  which  he 
sometimes  chears  it  withal :  where  he  hath  first 
o-iven  much  love  and  ardent  desires  after  himself, 
they  are  short  of  that  light,  in  the  fulness  whereof 
we  hope  to  dwell^  hereafter.  But  besides  that,  God 
is  most  free  in  that  particular,  and  knows  what  is 
fittest  for  us  ;  the  greatest  part  even  of  true  Chris- 
tians yet  do  not  so  walk,  nor  attend  to  that  spiritual- 
ness  that  is  capable  of  such  visits. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body.]  The  comfort  of  these, 
privileges,  opposed  to  those  grand  evils  that  we  feel 
or  fear,  sanctification  to  the  power  of  sin,  justification 
or  forgiveness  to  the  guilt  of  sin,  the  resurrection  to 
temporal  death,  and  life  eternal  to  the  second  or  eter- 
nal death. 

This  is  the  raising  of  the  self-same  body  that  is  laid 
in  the  dust,  otherwise,  the  giving  of  a  body  to  the 
soul  again,  must  have  some  other  name,  for resurrec-. 
tion  it  cannot  be  called. 

That  God  can  do  this,  notwithstanding  all  imagin- 
able difficulties  in  it,  have  we  not  proof  enough  in 
what  he  hath  done;  sure  that  which  he  did  in  the 
beginning  of  time,  the  framing  the  whole  world  of 
nothing,  is  more  than  a  sufficient  pledge  of  this  that 
is  to  be  done  in  the  end  of  time. 

That  he  will  do  it,   we  have  his  own  word  for  it, 
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and  the  pledge  of  it  in  raising  his  Son  Jesus,  therefore 
called  the  first  begotten  from  the  dead ;  this  as  relating 
to  believers  who  are  one  with  him.  The  resurrection 
of  the  dead  in  general  is  an  act  of  power,  but  lo  the 
godly  an  act  of  grace,  to  the  wicked  of  justice:  both 
shall  rise  by  the  power  of  Christ,  but  to  the  one  as  a 
judge,  and  a  judge  that  shall  condemn  them  ;  to  the 
ot^er  as  their  head,  and  their  Saviour.  Joseph's  two 
fellow  prisoners  were  both  taken  out  of  the  prison, 
and  at  the  same  time,  but  the  one  to  the  court,  the 
other  to  the  gallows  ;  so  in  the  resurrection  k. 

The  confession  of  faith  being  of  such  tilings  as  be- 
long to  believers,  and  are  their  happiness,  therefore 
their  resurrection  is  particularly  here  intended,  as  we 
see  eternal  life  and  glory  is  subjoined  to  it. 

Our  bodies  are  raised  that  were  companions  and 
partakers  of  our  good  and  evil  in  our  abode  upon 
earth,  that  they  may  in  eternity  be  companions  and 
partakers  of  our  reward  :  those  of  the  ungodly  to  suit 
their  condemned  souls,  shall  be  tilled  with  shame,  and 
vileness,  and  misery;  and  those  that  were  in  their 
lower  estate-here  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  be 
filled  with  that  fulness  of  joy,  that  shall  run  over  from 
the  soul  unto  them  ;  they  shall  be  conform  to  the 
happy  and  glorious  souls  to  which  they  shall  be 
united,  yea  to  the  glorious  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  There  shall  then  be  nothing  but  beauty,  and 
glory,  and  immortality  in  them  that  are  now  frail  and 
mortal,  and  being  dead,  do  putrify  and  turn  to  dust. 
He  shall  change  our  vile  bodies;  and  make  them  like 
unto  his  most  glorious  body  ;  but  as  St.  Bernard says 
well,  Ifzve  would  be  sure  of'  this,  that  our  bodies  shall 
be  conform  to  his,  in  the  glory  to  come,  sec  our  souls  be 
here  conform  to  his,  in  that  humility  which  he  so  much 
manifested  whilst  he  dwelt  among  men ;  if  we  would 
that  then  ourvile  body  be  made  like  his  glorious  body, 
let  our  proud  heart  now  be  made  like  his  humble 
heart. 

Life  eternal '.]  Our  confession  of  faith  ends  in  that 
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which  is  the  end  of  our  faith,  our  everlasting  salva- 
tion, or  eternal  life. ;  of  which,  all  that  wc  can  say  is 
but  stammering,  and  all  our  knowledge  and  conceit- 
ing of  it  but  ignorance,  in  regard  of  what  it  is;  yet 
so  much  we  know,  or  may  know  of  it,  as,  if  we 
knew  aright,  would  certainly  draw  us  more  into  the 
desires  and  pursuit  of  it.  The  very  name  of  life  is 
sweet,  but  then  especially  as  it  is  here  meant,  in  the 
purest  and  sweetest  sense,  for  a  truly  happy  life*. 
For  a  life  full  of  misery  is  scarce  worth  the  name  of 
life,  and  the  longer  it  were,  the  worse  ;  therefore  the 
miserable  estate  of  damned  souls,  though  immortal  in 
it,  is  called  death.  So  then  by  this  life,  true  and  full 
blessedness  being  meant,  and  then  that  added,  that 
it  is  eternal  life,  what  can  be  imagined  more  to  make 
it  desirable. 

So  happy,  that  there  shall  not  be  the  smallest  drop 
of  any  evil  or  bitterness  in  it,  pure  unmixt  bliss,  no- 
thing present  in  it  that  is  displeasing,  nor  nothing 
wanting  that  is  delightful;  and  everlasting,  that  when 
millions  of  years  (if  there  were  any  such  reckoning 
there)  are  rolled  about,  it  shall  be  as  far  from  ending 
as  at  the  first. 

A  very  little  knowledge  of  this  blessed  life,  would 
make  us  clean  out  of  love  with  the  life,  that  now  we 
make  such  account  of:  What  can  it  be  that  ties  us 
here?  The  known  shortness  of  this  life,  were  it  more 
happy  than  it  is  to  any,  might  make  it  of  less  esteem 
with  us  ;  but  then  withal,  being  so  full  of  miseries  and 
sins,  so  stuffed  with  sorrows  round  about  us,  and 
within  ourselves  ;  that  if  the  longest  of  it  can  be 
called  long,  it  is  only  the  multitude  of  miseries  in  it, 
can  challenge  that  name  for  it.  Such  a  world  of 
bodily  diseases,  here  one's  head  paining  him,  another 
his  stomach |,  some  complaining  of  this  part,  some 
of  that,  and  the  same  party  sometimes  of  one  malady, 
sometimes  of  another;  what  disappointments  and  dis- 

*  Non  est  vivere,  se.d  valere,  vita. 

+  Quam  mate  nobis  convenit,  nunc  do  ventre,  nunc  de  capite, 
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graces,  and  cross  encounters  of  affairs;  what  per- 
sonal and  what  public  calamities,  and  then  sin  the 
worst  of  all;  and  yet  all  cannot  wean  us.  We  can- 
not endure  to  hear  nor  think  of  removing;  and  the 
true  reason  is,  unbelief  of  this  eternal  life,  and  the 
neglect  of  those  ways  that  lead  to  it.  Be  persuaded 
at  length  to  call  in  your  heart  from  the  foolish  chace  of 
vanity,  and  consider  this  glorious  life  that  is  set  before 
you.  Do  you  think  the  provision  you  make  for  this 
wretched  present  life  worth  so  many  hours  daily  pains, 
and  give  eternal  life  scarce  half  a  thought  in  many 
hours,  possibly  not  a  fixed  serious  thought  in  many 
days  ?  sure  if  you  believe  there  is  such  a  thing,  you 
cannot  but  be  convinced,  that  it  is  a  most  preposter- 
ous unwise  course  you  take,  in  the  expencc  of  your 
time  and  pains  upon  any  thing  else  more  than  on 
life  eternal.  Think  what  a  sad  thing  it  will  be, 
when  your  soul  must,  remove  out  of  that  little 
cottage  wherein  it  now  dwells,  not  to  be  bettered 
by  the  removal,  but  thrust  out  into  utter  darkness; 
whereas,  if  ye  would  give  up  with  sin,  and  embrace 
Jesus  Christ  as  your  joy  and  your  life,  in  him  you 
would  presently  be  put  into  a  sure  unfailing  right  to 
this  eternal  life  ;  it  is  a  pure  life,  and  purity  of  life 
here,  is  the  only  way  to  it.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
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Matt.  vi.  9- 
After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye. 

1THE  malice  and  slight  of  satan,  in  reference  to 
good  actions,  works  first  in  attempting  wholly  to 
divert  us  from  them  ;  but  if  that  take  not,  the  next  is, 
to  pervert  theiruse,  and  corrupt  them  so  in  doing, 
that  they  lose  their  acceptance  with  God,  and  we  con- 
sequently lose  the  fruit  and  comfort  of  them.  And 
as  there  is  no  religious  exercise  that  he  hath  more 
quarrel  at,  and  owes  greater  enmity  to,  than  prayer, 
being  the  most  constant  crosser  of  his  designs,  there 
is  none  from  which  he  more  endeavours  to  estrange 
men,  either  wholly  to  lay  it  down,  or  to  frequent 
cessations  ;  or  if  that  cannot  be,  but  that  the  light  of 
conscience  still  calls  for  somewhat  at  least  that  may 
pass  with  a  man  for  prayer,  yet  if  satan  can  get  it 
turned  to  hypocrisy  and  formality,  he  knows  he  needs 
not  fear  it,  for  so  it  wants  the  life  of  prayer,  and  re- 
mains nothing  but  a  dead  carcase,  and  therefore  can 
neither  please  the  living  God,  nor  hurt  him  who  is 
its  enemy. 

Therefore  our  Saviour  here  warns  his  disciples  to 

avoid,  in  praying,  these  two  evils,  the  vain  ostentation 

of  hypocrites*,  and  the  vain  repetition  of  the  Heathen*, 

not  to  think  it  prayer  to  tumble  out  a  multitude  of 
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empty  words  ;  and  upon  that  takes  occasion  to  set 
this  matchless  copy  of  prayer,  the  way  of  example 
being  {; ie  shortest  and  liveliest  way  of  teaching. 
These  words  that  are  but  the  entry,  are  not  to  be 
past;  there  is  in  them,  I.  The  duty  of  prayer  sup- 
posed. $2.  The  prescribing  of  this  form.  1.  Pray. 
2.  After  thh  manner. 

The  use  and  necessity  of  prayer  is  taken  for  con- 
fest,  as  before  c,  When  ye  pray,  and  when  thou  pray  est. 
And  the  consideration  of  this  exercise,  and  of  this 
pattern  of  it,  is  with  good  reason  accounted  among 
the  most  necessary  principles  of  religion  ;  without  it 
indeed  all  religion  withers  and  languishes.  The  law 
of  God  is  so  pure  and  exact  a  rule,  that  we  cannot 
come  near  the  perfection  of  it,  and  therefore  fall  un- 
der its  curse.  When  we  understand  it  so,  that 
drives  us  to  the  gospel,  to  seek  salvation  there  ;  and 
the  articles  of  the  gospel,  of  our  Christian  faith,  are 
so  high  and  mysterious,  that  nature  cannot  aright 
understand  or  believe  them;  and  therefore  both  law 
and  gospel  drive  us  to  prayer,  to  seek  of  God  re- 
newing grace  to  conform  our  hearts  in  some  measure 
to  the  holy  law  of  God,  and  faith  to  lay  hold  on  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  salvation  in  him  held  forth  to  us  in 
the  gospel.  Prayer  is  not  taken  in  its  strict  gram- 
matical sense,  in  which  the  words  used  for  it  signify 
only  petition  or  request ;  but  as  comprehending  to- 
gether with  petition,  confession  and  thanksgiving, 
may  be  called  briefly  and  plainly  a  pious  invocation  of 
God;  and  not  speaking  abstractly  of  prayer,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  estate  of  fallen  man,  it  is  very  fit  to 
add  the  express  mention  of  the  Mediator,  that  is  an 
invocation  of  God  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  for  it  never 
ascends  to  God  as  pleasing  incense,  but  when  it  pass- 
eth  through  that  golden  censer,  and  is  perfumed  with 
the  sweet  odours  of  his  merits  and  intercession.  His 
entrance  into  heaven  hath  opened  up  the  way  for  our 
prayers  to  come  in,  and  there  is  no  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  but  by  that  new  and  living  way,  as 
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the  Apostle  speaks.  But  how  much  better  is  the 
frequent  practice  than  much  discourse,  and  business 
in  defining-  it;  whatsoever  is  said  aright  in  this,  is  for 
the  other  as  its  end,  as  Gerson  hath  it  out  of  an  an- 
cient philosopher,  Inquirimus  quid  sit  virtus,  non  ut 
sciamus,  sect  ut  boni  efficiamur.  We  enquire  what  vir- 
tues are,  not  to  know  them,  but  to  have  them:  and  in- 
deed to  do  otherwise  is  but  answerable  employment 
to  study  the  nature  of  riches,  and  talk  of  them,  and 
remain  poor,  possessing  none. 

It  is  not  needful  to  stay  upon  distinguishing  prayer, 
by  the   different  matter  of  petitions,  or  things  to  be 
requested,  which  possibly  some  of  the  different  names 
of  prayer  in  scripture  do  signify.     This  may  suffice, 
that  it  be  of  such  things  as  are  conform  to  the  will  and 
promises  of  God,  and  desired  with  a  suitable  dispo- 
sition of  mind,  and  therefore  I  call  it  a  pious  invoca- 
tion.     It  is  the  highest  impudence    to  present   God 
with  unjust  or  frivolous  desires,  &  quce  scire  homines 
nolunt  Deo  narraut,  Sen.     We  ought  to  reverence 
the  majesty  of  God,  and  regard  that  in  our  requests. 
There  is  a  difference  betwixt  solemn  prayer,  and  sud- 
den ejaculations,  but  it  is  not  a  difference  in  their  na- 
ture, but  only    in    continuance  ;   the  former  is  here 
meant,  therefore  of  it,  &c.  Only  this  of  the  other,  it 
is   to  be  wished  that  it  were  more  known,  and  more 
in  use  with  Christians,  for  it  is   (no   doubt)  a  very 
happy  means  of  preserving  the  heart  in  holy  temper, 
and  constant  regard  of  God  in  all  a  man's  actions,  and 
is  a  main  point  of  answering  the  apostle's  word,  pray 
continually  ;  when  in  company,  and  apart  a  man  useth 
secret  short  motions  of  the  soul  to  God,  that  may  be 
very  frequent  in  the  day,  and  night,  whereas  men's 
callings,   and   natural  necessities,   and  employments 
allow  them  but  some  certain  parcel  of  both  for  solemn 
prayer  ;  and  these  frequent  looks  of  the  heart  to  hea- 
ven exceedingly  sweeten  and  sanctify  our  other  em- 
ployments, and  diffuse  somewhat  of  heaven  through 
all  our  actions.     Solemn  prayer  at  fit  times  is  a  visit- 
ing of  God,  but  this  were  a  constant  walking  with 
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him  all  the  day  long,  lodging  with  him  in  the  night, 
When  I  awake,  says  Dovid,  I  am  stilt  with  thee.     And 
these  sudden  dartings  of  the  soul   heavenwards,  may 
sometimes  have  more  swiftness  and  force  than  larger 
supplications,  having  much   spirit,   as   it  were,   con- 
tracted into  them  ;  and  they  would  no  doubt,  if  used, 
be  answered  with  frequent  beams  of  God's  counte- 
nance returned  to  the  soul,   as  it  were   in  exchange; 
for  though  whole  lifetimes  of  prayer  are  not  worthy 
the  least  of  those,  yet  it  pleases  God  thus  to  keep  in- 
tercourse with  these  souls  that  love  him,  and  for  the 
ejaculations   of  their  desires   to  him,   looks   back    on 
them,    and  so  they   interchange   as  it   were    sudden 
glances  of  love  that  answer  one  another.     The  Lord 
is  pleased  to  speak  thus  himself,  and  the  souls  that 
know  this  love,  understand  it,  Thou  hast  ravished  my 
heart,  my  sister,  my  spoase,  with  one  of  thine  eyes. 
But  though  such  locks  in  ejaculation  will   refresh  a 
soul  inflamed  with  the  love  of  God,  yet  it  suffices  not, 
they  must  have  times   of  larger  and  more  secret  con- 
verse with  their  beloved,  and  particularly  in  the  exer- 
cise of  solemn   continued  prayer,   and  if  cut  short  of 
it  at  any  time,  will  miss  it  as  much,  as  an  healthful 
body  its  accustomed  repast. 

But  it  would  seem,  that  though  there  may  be  some 
reason  for  confession  and  thanksgiving,  yet  that 
which  hath  most  peculiarly  the  name  of  prayer,  pe- 
tition, is  superfluous :  He  that  knows  our  wants 
better  than  ourselves,  and  what  is  fittest  to  bestow 
upon  us,  and  forgets  not  at  all,  what  need  we  put 
him  in  mind,  and  follow  him  with  so  many  suits? 

This  indeed  is  a  strong  reason  against  vain  bab- 
blings in  prayer,  and  imagining  to  be  heard  merely 
for  long  continuance,  and  multitude  of  words;  and 
our  Saviour  himself  doth  here  use  it  sod,  but  withal 
he  shews  us  clearly,  that  it  makes  nothing  against  the 
exercise  of  prayer,  in  that  he  adds  immediately  upon 
these  words,  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye. 
Although   the  Lord   knows  well  our  wrants,  and 

d  Verse  8. 
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doth   according  to  his  own  good  pleasure,   yet  there 
is  for  prayer,    1.  Duty.    2.  Dignity.   3.  Utility. 

1.  Duty.  We  owe  this  homage  to  God,  not  only  to 
worship  him,  but  particularly  to  offer  up  our  sup- 
plications, and  to  acknowledge  him  our  king,  and 
ruler  of  the  whole  world,  and  to  testify  our  depend- 
ence upon  him,  as  the  giver  of  every  good  gift;  it  is 
not  because  he  is  unwilling,  and  loath  to  give,  For 
he  gives  liberally,  and  upbraids  ?ioue,  yet  says  the  apos- 
tle there,  If,  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it. 
So  of  all  wants,  that  which  thanksgiving  doth  ac- 
knowledge  after  receipt,  supplication  doth  before- 
hand ;  his  power,  and  truth,  and  goodness,  &c.  this 
is  his  stil],  .the  God  that  heareth  prayer,  and  there- 
fore this  homage  is  due  to  him,  To  him  shall  all  flesh 
come. 

2.  Dignity.  This  is  the  honour  of  the  saints,  that 
they  are  admitted  to  so  near  and  frequent  converse 
with  the  great  God,  that  they  do  not  only  expect 
fromJiim,  but  may  so  freely  speak  to  him  of  their 
desires  and  wants,  and  may  pour  out  their  complaints 
into  his  bosom.  Abraham  is  sensible  of  the  great- 
ness of  this  privilege,  by  reflecting  upon  the  great- 
ness of  his  distance:  It  is  an  unspeakable  honour 
for  dust  and  ashes  to  be  received  into  such  familiar- 
ity with  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 

3.  Utility.  It  quiets  and  eases  the  heart  when  it  is 
troubled  to  vent  itself  to  God,  as  there  is  some  na- 
tural ease  in  sighs  and  tears  ;  (for  otherwise  nature 
should  not  have  been  furnished  with  them,  nor  teach 
us  to  use  them  ;)  they  discharge  some  part  of  grief, 
though  addressed  no  whither,  but  only  let  out,  more 
when  it  is  in  the  presence  of  some  entire  friend;  so 
that  they  must  be  most  of  all  easing,  when  they  are 
directed  to  God  in  prayer*.  Mine  eye  poureth forth 
tears  unto  God,  says  Job;  and  David,  My  sighing  is 
not  hid  from  thee.  Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord, 
says  the  Psalmist.     The  Lord  calls  for  our  burdens, 

*  Cor  serenat  &  purgat  oratio,  capaciusque  efficit  ad  excipien- 
da  divinamunera.   S.  Aug. 
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would  not  have  us  wrestle  with  them  ourselves,  but 
roll  them  over  on  him.  Now  the  desires  that  are 
breathed  forth  in  prayer  are,  as  it  were,  the  very  un- 
loading of  the  heart;  each  request  that  goes  forth, 
carries  out  somewhat  of  the  burden  with  it,  and  lays 
it  on  God.  Be  careful  in  nothing',  says  the  apos- 
tle:  that  were  a  pleasant  life  indeed,  if  it  might  be; 
but  how  shall  that  be  attained  ?  Why,  this  is  the 
only  way,  says  he,  In  all  things  make  your  requests 
known  unto  God:  tell  him  what  are  your  desires, 
and  leave  them  there  with  him,  and  so  you  are  sure 
to  be  rid  of  all  further  disquieting  care  of  them;  try- 
as  many  ways  as  you  will,  there  is  no  other  will  free 
you  in  difficulties  of  all  perplexing  thoughts  but  this, 
and  this  will  do  it. 

2.  In  it  the  graces  of  the  spirit  are  exercised,  and 
they  gain  by  that,  as  all  habits  do.  They  are 
strengthened  and  increased  bv  acting  faith,  in  be- 
lieving  the  promises :  and  that  is  the  very  basis  of 
prayer;  it  cannot  subsist  without,  the  support  of 
faith.  And  hope  is  raised  up  and  set  on  tiptoe, 
ocTToxxpxSQXiiv^  to  look  out  for  accomplishment,  and 
love  it,  is  that  which  delights  it,  to  impart  its  mind 
to  him  on  whom  it  is  set,  and  thus  to  entertain  con- 
verse and  conference  with  him  :  and  all  hours  seem 
short  to  it  that  are  thus  spent;  and  by  this  it  still 
rises  to  a  higher  flame,  it  is  blown  and  stirred  by 
prayer.  The  more  the  soul  converses  with  God, 
doubtless  the  more  it  loves  him. 

And  this  speaking  your  desires  to  God  in  prayer, 
makes  the  heart  still  more  holy,  invites  it  to  enter- 
tain new  desires,  but  such  as  it  may  confidently  ac- 
quaint God  withal. 

In  relation  to  the  particular  things  desired,  it  not 
onlv  fits  and  disposes  the  heart  for  receiving  them  as 
blessings,  but  withal  it  is  a  real  means  of  obtainment, 
bv  reason  of  God's  own  appointment,  and  of  his  pro- 
mise. He  hath  bound  himself  by  his  promises,  not 
to  disregard  the  prayers  of  his  people:  His  ear  is 
open  to  their  cry,  says  the  Psalmist;  and  the  many 
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instances  in  scripture,  and  experience  of  the  church 
in  all  ages,  hear  witness  to  the  truth  of  these  promi- 
ses. Imminent  judgments  averted,  great  armies  con- 
quered, and  the  very  course  of  nature  countermand- 
ed, the  sun  arrested,  by  the  power  of  prayer.  Moses's 
hands  only  held  up  to  heaven,  routed  the  Amahk- 
ites  more  than  all  the  swords  that  were  drawn  against 
them*. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  exprest  in  his  promises; 
and  these  promises  encourage  prayer,  and  prayer  is 
answered  with  performance,  and  thanksgiving  re- 
turns  the  performance  in  praise  to  Gode.  So  all 
ends  where  it  began,  in  him  who  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things. 

If  you  would  be  rich  in  all  grace,  be  much  in 
prayer.  Conversing  with  God  assimilates  the  soul 
to  him,  beautifies  it  with  the  beams  of  his  holiness, 
as  Moses's  face  shined  when  he  returned  from  the 
mount.  It  is  prayer  that  brings  all  our  supplies  from 
heaven,  (as  that' woman,  Prow  xxxi.  14.)  draws 
more  grace  out  of  God's  hand,  and  subdues  sin  and 
the  powers  of  darkness;  it  entertains  and  augments 
our  friendship  with  God,  raiseth  the  soul  from  earth, 
and  purifies  it  wonderfully.  Their  experience,  that 
have  any  of  this  kind,  teacheth  them  that  as  they 
abate  in  prayer,  all  their  graces  do  sensibly  weaken: 
therefore  when  the  apostle  hath  suited  a"  Christian 
with  his  whole  armour,  he  adds  this  to  all,  pray  con- 
tinually;  for  this  arms  man  and  his  armour  both 
with  the  strength  and  protection  of  God,  armatura 
armatures  oratio. 

After  this  manner. 

They  that  know  any  thing  of  their  own  wants 
and  poverty,  and  of  the  bounty  and  fulness  of  God, 
cannot  doubt  of  the  continual  usefulness  of  prayer; 
and  they  that  are  sensible  of  their  own  unskilfulness, 
will  acknowledge,    that  as  prayer  is  necessary,    so 

*  In    Aurdius  his   time  the  legion  of  the    Christians  is  called 

ePsal.  I.  15. 
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there  is  necessity  of  a  direction  how  to  perform  it. 
The  disciples  found  this  in  themselves,  when  they 
said,  Lord  teach  as  to  pray,  as  St.  Lake  hath  it, 
where  he  records  this  prayer.  And  our  Saviour  here 
marks  the  errors  of  hypocrisy  and  babbling  in  prayer 
that  are  so  incident  to  men,  and  teacheth  his  disci- 
ples,   After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye. 

As  for  prescribing  forms  of  prayer  in  genera],  to 
be  bound  to  their  continual  use  in  private  or  public, 
is  no  where  practised.  Nor  is  there,  I  conceive,  on 
the  other  side,  any  thing  in  the  word  of  God,  or  any 
solid  reason  drawn  from  the  word,  to  condemn  their 
use. 

There  is  indeed  that  inconvenience  observable  in 
their   much    use,  and   leaning    on    them,   that  they 
easily  turn  to  coldness  and  formality  ;   and   yet,    to 
speak  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  rather  imputable  to  our 
dulness,   ami    want  of  affection   in  spiritual  things, 
than   to   the   forms   of  prayer   that  are    used.      For 
whereas  some  may  account  it  much  spiritualness  to 
despise  what  they  have  heard  before,   and   to  desire 
continual   variety  in   prayer,    it   seems  rather   to   be 
want  of  spiritualness   that  makes   that    needful,   for 
that  we  find  .not  our  affections  lively  in    that  holy 
exercise,   unless  they  be  awaked  and  stirred  by  new 
expressions :  whereas  the  soul  that  is  earnest  on  the 
thing  itself  for  itself,  panting  after  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  pardon  of  sin,  regards  not  in  what  terms  it 
be  uttered,  whether  new  or  old;  yea,    though  it  be 
in  those  words  it  hath  heard  and  uttered  a  hundred 
times,  yet  still  it  is  new  to  a  spiritual  mind.      And 
sure  the  desires  that  do  move  in  that  constant  way, 
have  more  evidence  of  sincerity  and  true  vigour  in 
them,  than  those  that  depend  upon  new  notions  and 
words  to  move  them,  and  cannot  stir  without  them. 
It  may  be  it  is  no  other  but  a  false  flash  of  tempora- 
ry devotion  that  arises  in  a  man's  heart,  winch  comes 
by  the  power  of  some  moving  strain  of  prayer  that  is 
new.     But  when  confessions  of  sin,   and  requests  of 
pardon,    though  in   never  so  low  and    accustomed 
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terms,  carry  his  heart  along  with  them  heavenwards, 
it  is  then  more  sure  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling 
in  him,  and  the  sense  of  the  things  themselves,  the 
esteem  of  the  blood  of  Christ,   and   the  favour  of 
God,  do  move  the  heart,  when  there  is   no  novelty 
of  words  to  help  it.      So  then,  though  the  Lord  be- 
stows rich  gifts  upon  some  of  his  servants,  for  his 
glory  and  the  good  of  his   church;  yet  we  should 
beware,  that  in  fancying  continual  variety  in  prayer, 
there  be  not  more  of  the  flesh  than  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  head  working  more  than  the  heart.     It  is  remark- 
able that  (as  they  that  search  those  things  observe) 
the  words  of  this  prayer  are  divers  of  them  such,  as 
come  near  the  words  of  such  petitions  as  were  usual 
among  the  Jews,  though  he,   in  whom  was  all   ful- 
ness and  wisdom,    was   not  scarce   of  matter   and 
words;  so  little  was  novelty  and  variety  considera- 
ble in  prayer  in   his  esteem.      Mistake  it  not,    the 
spirit  of  prayer  hath  not  his  seat  in   the  invention, 
but  in  the  affection.     In  this  many  deceive  them- 
selves, in  that  they  think  the  work  of  this  spirit  of 
prayer  to   be  mainly  in  furnishing  new  supplies  of 
thoughts  and  words;  no,  it  is  mainly  in  exciting  the 
heart  anew  at  times  of  prayer,  to  break  forth  itself  in 
ardent    desires  to   God,    whatsoever  the   words  be, 
whether  new  or  old,   yea  possibly  without  words; 
and  then  most  powerful  when  it  words  it  least,   but 
vents  in  sighs  and  groans  that  cannot  be  exprest. 
Our  Lord  understands  the  language  of  these  perfect- 
]}T,   and  likes  it  best;  he  knows  and  approves   the 
meaning  of  his  own  Spirit,  looks  not  to  the  outward 
appearance,  the  shell  of  words,  as  men  do. 

JBut  to  speak  particularly  of  this  form  that  is 
above  all  exception;  it  is  given  us  as  the  pattern  and 
model  of  all  our  prayers,  and  the  closer  they  keep 
to  it,  the  nearer  they  resemble,  they  are  the  more 
approvable.  It  is  a  wonder  then  how  any  can  scru- 
ple the  use  of  this  prayer  itself:  for  if  other  prayers 
are  to  be  squared  by  it,  what  forbids  to  use  that 
which   is   the  square,  and  therefore  perfectest?    If 
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they  be  good   by  conformity  to  it,    itself  must  be 
better.     The  mumbling  it  over  without  understand- 
ing and   affection,  is  indeed  no  other  but  a  gross 
abuse  of  it,  and  taking  of  the  name  of  God  in  vain, 
as  all  other  lifeless  prayer  is.     And  this  is  not  only 
the  popish  abuse  of  it,  but  too  much  our  own;  for 
when  we  do  not  both   understand,   and  attentively 
mind  what  we  say,  it  is  all  one  to  us,  though  in  our 
own  tongue,   as  if  with  them   we  said  it  in  an  un- 
known language.     It  is  a  foolish  superstitious  con- 
ceit,  to  imagine  that  the  rattling  over  these  words 
is  sufficient  for  prayer;  but  it  is,   on  the  other  side, 
a  weak  groundless  scruple,  to  dcubt  that  the  use  of 
it,   with,  spiritual  affection,  is  both  lawful  and  com- 
mendable. 

<>tw5.]  It  is  a  particle  both  for  the  matter  and 
manner  of  prayer. 

1.  The  matter. 

This  may  be  our  rule,  that  whatsoever  we  cannot 
reduce  to  some  part  of  this  prayer,  as  contained 
under  it,  should  be  no  part  of  ours,  li'  we  take  not 
heed  to  this,  we  may  abuse  the  throne  of  God  with 
undue  and  unworthy  suits,  and  ask  those  things  that 
it  were  a  punishment  to  give  us:  therefore  Plato 
chused  well  that  word.  Give  its  what  is  good  for  us, 
whether  zee  ask  it  or  not ;  and  what  is  evil  give  us 
not,  though  we  should  desire  it.  Not  to  speak  now 
particularly,  we  sec  in  the  matter  of  this  prayer  in 
general,  that  spiritual  things  are  to  be  the  main  of 
all  our  prayers;  and  in  things  temporal,  not  to  lodge 
superfluous  inordinate  desires,  but  in  a  moderate  use 
to  seek  things  necessary. 

2.  For  the  manner  :  Observe,  1.  The  order  of  this 
prayer,  that  the  soul  put  itself  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  him  in  its  own  sight,  beginning  as  here  with  due 
thoughts  of  the  majesty  of  God,  to  whom  we  pray; 
and  this  is  of  very  great  consequence  :  but  more  of 
this  hearafter.  2.  That  the  glory  of  God  is  wholly 
preferred  to  all  our  own  contentment  of  what  kind 
soever,  that  is  to  be  the  first  born  and  strength  of 
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all  our  desires,  and  all  that  we  seek  for  ourselves 
must  be  in  relation  to  that  his  glory,  directed  to  it 
as  our  highest  scope.  And  because  we  are  natural- 
ly full  of  self-love,  and  our  hearts  are  carried  b\  it 
towards  our  own  interest,  and  therefore  will  be  ready 
to  start  aside  like  deceitful  bows,  and  slip  us  in  our 
aiming  at  that  mark,  therefore  there  be  three  several 
petitions,  all  of  that  strain,  to  make  them  steady 
and  fixed  towards  it,  to  desire  in  all  things,  and 
above  all  things,  that  our  God  may  be  glorified. 

3.  Brevity,  opposed  to  that  babbling  which  our 
Saviour  reproves  and  particularly  corrects  by  this 
form ;  that  fault  he  lays  on  the  Heathen,  not  upon 
the  Jews,  for  thev  blamed  it  too,  and  their  doctors 
spake  against  it,  alledging  that  place  that  is  very 
pertinent',  where  he  argues  from  our  exceeding  dis- 
tance and  the  greatness  of  God,  because  men  use 
not  to  entertain  great  persons  with  long  empty  dis- 
courses. Know  then  before  whom  thou  art  in  prayer, 
and  have  so  much  respect  to  the  majesty  of  God,  as 
not  to  multiply  idle  repetitions,  such  as  wise  men 
cannot  well  endure,  how  much  less  the  all-wise  God, 
Bx~1oXoyix  and  TroXvXoyU  are  here  put  as  one,  because 
the  one  is  the  consequent  of  the  other;  where  there 
is  much  speaking,  there  will  be  vain  speaking  and 
empty  repetitions*  In  multitude  of  words  there 
wanteth  not  sin,  says  Solomon ;  and  we  see  it,  that 
they  that  lay  a  necessity  upon  themselves  of  a  lon_ 
continuance  and  many  words  in  prayer,  as  if  it  were 
otherwise  no  prayer  at" all,  they  fall  into  this  inconve- 
nience of  idle  repeating;  and  this  is  most  unbeseem- 
ing our  access  to  the  majesty  of  God,  as  if  there  were 
some  defect  either  in  his  knowledge,  or  in  his  atten- 
tion, or  affection  to  those  that  seek  him.  Therefore, 
though  this  was  the  common  fault  of  the  Heathen,  yet 
some  even  of  them  had  so  much  discerning  as  to  con- 
demn this  folly,  and  inveigh  against  itf,  acknow- 
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ledging  both  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  his  love  to 
mankind,  and  that  he  understands  far  better  what 
is  fit  for  us,  than  we  ourselves,  and  therefore  was  not 
to  be  dishonoured  with  idle  tediousness  in  prayer. 

But  is  then  all  length  and  much  continuance  in 
prayer,  and  all  redoubling  of  the  same  request  re- 
provable?  surely  no.  Were  there  nothing  else  to 
persuade  us  of  this,  our  Saviour's  own  practice  were 
sufficient,  who  prescribed  this  rule,  and  yet  is  found 
to  have  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer,  and  to  have 
iterated  the  same  request;  and  doubtless  (which  c^ii 
be  said  of  no  other)  his  example  is  as  perfect  a  rule 
as  his  doctrine. 

This  then  briefly  is  the  fault  here,  when  the  long 
continuance,  and  much  repetition  in  prayer  is  af- 
fected as  a  thing  of  itself  available,  when  heaping 
on  words,  and  beating  often  over  the  same  words, 
though  the  heart  bear  them  not  company,  is  judged 
to  be  prayer ;  and  generally  whensoever  the  tongue 
outruns   the  affection,   then   is  prayer  turned  into 
babbling.     Yea  though  a  man  use  this  very  short 
form  here  prescribed,  yet  he  may  commit  this  very 
fault  against  which  it  was  provided,  he  may  babble 
in  saying  it;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  greatest  part 
do  so.     Men  judge  (and  that  rightly)  a  speech  to 
be  long  or  short,   not  so  much  by  the  quantity   of 
words,  as  by  the  sense ;  so  that  a  very  short  speech 
that  is  empty  of  sense  may  be  called  long,    and   a 
long  one  that  is  full,  and  hath  nothing  impertinent, 
is  truly  short*:  thus  as  men  judge  by  the  sense  of 
speech,  God  judgeth  by  the  affection  of  prayer,  that 
is  the  true  sense  of  it,  so  the  quality  is  the  rule  of 
the  quantity  with  him.     There  is  no  prayer  too  long 
to  him,  provided  it  be  all  enlivened  with  affection ; 
no  idle  repetition  where  the  heart  says  every  word 
over  again  as  often  and  more  often  than  the  tongue. 
Therefore  those  repetitions  in  the  Psalms;   Lord 

'*  Absit  ut  multiloquium  deputem,  quando  ncccssaria  dicuntur, 
quantalibet  sermonum  multitiuline  ac  prolixitate  dicantur.  Brevi- 
tas  est  etiam  in  longissima  oratione,  cui  nihil  ine*t  alieni. 
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hear,  Lord  incline  thine  car.  Lord  attend,  &e.  were 
not  idle  on  this  account;  God's  own  Spirit  did  dic- 
tate them,  there  was  not  one  of  them  empty,    but 
came   from   the   heart   of    the  holy    pen-men,    full 
fraught    with   the  vehemency    of  their   affections. 
And  it  is  reported  of  St.  Au'gustin,  that  he  prayed 
over  for  a  whole  night,  Noverim  te,   Domine,   no- 
verim  me :   because  his  heart  still  followed  the  suit, 
all  of  it  was  prayer.     So   that  in  truth,   where  the 
matter  is  new,  and  the  words  still  diverse,  and  very 
rich  in  sense,  yet  with  God  it  may  be  idle  multiply- 
ing of  words,  because  the  heart  stays  behind  ;   and 
where  the  same  words  are  repeated,  that  a  man  seems 
poor  and  mean  in  the  gift  of  prayer  to  others,  yet  if 
it  be  not  defect  of  affection,  but  "abundance  of  it  (as 
it  may  be)  that  moves  often  the  same  request,  it  is 
not  empty,  but  full  of  that  sense  that  the  searcher 
of  hearts  alone  can  read.      I  had  rather  share  with 
that  publican   in  his  own   words,  and  say  it  often 
over,  as  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  say,  God  he  merci- 
ful to  me  a  sinner,  saying  it  with  such  a  heart,  than 
the  most  excellent  prayer  where  the  outside  is  the 
better  half. 

So  then  this  is  the  mistake  of  men,  to  think  to 
make  words  pass  for  prayer  with  God,  and  to  make 
up  what  is  wanting  inwardly,  with  multitude  of 
words  and  long  continuance;  a  foolish  compensa- 
tion, that  will  no  way  satisfy  him  that  says,  above 
all,  my  Son,  give  me  thy  heart ;  and  no  length  nor 
words  can  supply  the  want  of  that  with  him.  Yet 
many  do  thus,  they  give  large  measure  of  that  which 
is  altogether  worth  nothing;  as  the  orator  said  of  those 
that  make  a  poor  speech  pass  for  something,  with  cry- 
ing it  out  with  a  loud  voice,  that  they  were  like  to 
those  cripples  that  got  a  horseback  to  hide  their 
halting.  It  is  thus  here,  and  the  church  of  Rome 
hath  it  for  their  common  shift,  they  have  shut  out 
the  heart  out  of  this  employment,  where  it  hath  most 
interest,  by  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue;  and  this 
defect  they  make  up  with  long  continuance,  and 
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repetition  of  pater-nosters,  with  a  devotion  as  cold 
and  dead  as  the  beads  they  drop.  And  so  they  with 
their  breviaries,  notwithstanding  of  their  name,  fall 
directly  into  this  foolish  heathenish  vanity  of  idle 
length  and  repetitions. 

Thus  do  we  too,  though  we  speak  our  own  known 
language,  when  either  in  secret  or  in  public  we  suf- 
fer our  hearts  to  rove  in  prayer,  and  hear  not  our- 
selves what  we  are  praying,  how  then  can  we  ex- 
pect that  God  should  hear  us? 

If  the  affection  can  be  brought  to  continue  in  it, 
prayer  in  secret  cannot  be  too  long:  but  let  us  not 
think  it  virtue  enough  that  it  is  long,  let  it  rather 
be  brief  with  strong  bent  of  mind,  than  long  with- 
out it*;  as  a  small  body  strong  and  full  of  spirits,  is 
much  better  than  the  greatest  bulk  that  is  dull  and 
spiritless.  And  when  we  pray  in  company,  because 
men  cannot  know  the  temper  of  other  men's  hearts, 
usually  a  convenient  medium  betwixt  extremes,  mz. 
briefness  and  length,  seems  most  suitable. 

But,  alas !  how  few  be  there  that  keep  constant 
watch  over  their  affections  in  prayer,  and  endea- 
vour to  keep  the  heart  bent  to  it  throughout?  Oh  ! 
how  much  sin  is  committed  by  us  this  way  that  we 
observe  not  ? 

This  is  a  great  lesson,  and  requires  still  our  dili- 
gence, even  all  our  lifetime,  to  learn  it  better  and 
better,  how  to  pray. 

We  have  here  indeed  a  complete  copy,  but  we 
cannot  follow  it;  he  that  set  it  us  must  put  his 
Spirit  within  us,  to  lead  our  hand  and  heart  that  we 
may  follow  it,  as  he  here  shews,  how  we  should  pray. 
We  are  not  born  with  this  art,  jimus  ora tores,  and 
I  may  add  the  other  word,  true  of  us,  in  regard  of 
our  vanity  of  mind,  and  the  devices  that  arise  in  it, 
nascimur  poetce.      Omuls  ftctio  cordis,    &c.s     Wc 

*  Non  est  (ut  quidam  putant)  orare  in  multiloquio,  si  diutius 
oretur,  aliud  est  sermo  multus  aliud  diuturnus  affectus.  Absit 
multa  loquutio,  sed  non  desit  multa  prceatio.     Aug. 

g  Gen.  vi.  5.    Eccles.  vii.  nit. 
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must  have  that  spirit  of  his,  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
to  teach  us  effectually,  and  make  us  learn  this  di- 
vine art  of  prayer,  according  to  his  rules.  Although 
we  are  thus  externally  taught  by  our  Saviour's  doc- 
trine, yet  unless  we  be  taught  within  by  the  Spirit, 
we  are  never  the  nearer,  we  know  neither  what  to 
ask,  nor  how  to  ask ;  but  that  is  a  happy  supply, 
ami  they  may  rejoice  in  it  that  have  it,  the  Spirit 
of  God  helping  their  infirmities,  and  making  in- 
tercession  for  them:  How  should  they  but  speed  in 
their  suits  with  God,  that  have  both  his  own  Spirit 
interceding,  by  framing  and  inditing  their  petitions, 
and  his  own  Son  interceding  at  his  right  hand  by 
his  merits? 

Our  Father.'] 

He  that  follows  me  (says  our  Saviour)  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness.  It  is  our  safest  in  all  our  ways 
to  be  led  by  him,  particularly  in  our  access  to  the 
Father  by  prayer;  he  leads  us  in  by  his  intercession, 
through  him  we  have  urxyoyviv,  access,  or  rather  ad- 
duction, takes  us  by  the  hand  to  bring  us  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  gives  us  his  Spirit  to  frame  our 
minds,  and  teach  us  with  what  disposition  to  pray. 
Here  he  leads  us,  by  putting  words  in  our  mouths, 
and  furnishing  us  what  to  say. 

1.  The  preface  or  compilation. 

2.  The  petitions. 

3.  The  conclusion. 

1.  By  the  preface  we  are  in  general  taught  this, 
(ere  we  consider  particularly  the  words  of  it;) 
1.  To  endeavour  to  have  right  thoughts  and  appre- 
hensions of  God,  on  whom  we  call.  2.  At  our  en- 
try or  beginning  to  pray,  to  set  ourselves  before 
him,  and  him  before  our  own  sight,  to  have  the  eye 
of  our  mind  set  on  that  deity  we  worship.  This 
would  do  much  to  the  curing  that  common  disease 
of  our  prayers,  the  wandering  and  roving  of  our 
minds;  an  evil  that  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  of, 
and  often  bewail,  that  take  any  notice  of  their  own 
inward    carriage  with  God,    that  trace   their   own. 
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hearts,  and  ask  account  of  their  behaviour  in 
prayer*.  Oh!  light  inconstant  hearts!  (may  they 
say)  as  the  Latin  reads  »hath,  Cor  meum  dereliquit 
me.  How  many  regard  them  not  at  all?  Lut  they 
that  do  find  it  their  ordinary  trick  to  give  them  the 
slip.  And  this  is  one  great  cause  of  our  wanderings, 
that  we  do  not,  at  our  entrance  to  prayer,  compose 
ourselves  to  due  thoughts  of  God,  and  to  set  our- 
selves in  his  presence;  this  would  do  much  to  awe 
us,  and  balaat  our  minds,  that  they  tumble  not  to 
and  fro,  as  is  their  custom.  There  be  not  many 
that  do,  but  it  would  prove  no  doubt  much  help, 
would  we  task  ourselves  to  this,  never  to  open  our 
mouths  to  God,  till  the  eye  of  our  soul  were  fixed 
upon  him,  and  taken  up  with  considering  of  his  pre- 
sence. But  of  this  more  when  we  come  to  these 
words,  Who  art  in  heaven. 

Our  Father  which  art,  in  heaven.]  Our  Father  ; 
the  mercy  of  God  is  in  this,  to  beget  in  us  the  con- 
fidence of  faith  :  in  the  other,  which  art  in  heaven; 
the  majesty  of  God  to  work  us  to  reverence:  though 
there  is  somewhat  in  the  word  Father  likewise  to 
persuade  reverence,  and  something  in  the  other  that 
confirms  faith;  but  more  of  this  hereafter;  yet  if  we 
take  that  which  appears  most,  and  is  predominant, 
the  former  mainly  supports  faith,  and  the  latter  be- 
gets humility. 

The  frame  of  it  is  extensive  ;  not  My  Father,  but 
Our  Father,  and  so  throughout ;  besides  that  it  was 
a  pattern  both  for  public  and  private  prayer,  and  so 
it  was  fittest  to  run  in  the  larger  and  public  stile. 
It  doth  no  doubt  (as  all  have  taken  it)  teach  the 
charitable  extension  of  our  prayers,  where  they  are 
most  private,  to  take  in  with  our  own  the  good  of 
others,  and  when  we  are  busiest  and  most  particu- 
larly dealing  for  ourselves,  yet  not  to  shut  out  our 
brethren.  Let  the  place  and  performance  of  secret 
prayer  be  as  private  as  may  be,  but  the  strain  and 
suits  public,  as  well  as  personal.  The  most  private 
*  Nihil  est  in  nobis  conle  fugacius.  Greg.  h  Psm.  xl. 
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prayer  of  the  godly  is  a  public  good,  and  he  loses 
nothing  by  that;  for,  besides  that  his  particular 
is  not  hindered  by  taking  in  others,  he  hath  this 
gain,  that  by  the  same  reason  he  likewise  hath  a 
share  in  all  the  prayers  of  others.  And  this  (though 
little  considered  by  the  most)  is  one  point,  and  not 
a  small  one,  hut  a  very  profitable  and  comfortable 
point  of  that  article  of  our  faith,  The  communion  of 
saints,  that  every  believer  hath  a  share  in  all  the 
prayers  of  all  the  rest;  he  is  partner  in  every  ship  of 
that  kind  that  sets  to  sea,  and  hath  a  poition  of  all 
their  gainful  voyages. 

But  he  that  in  prayer  minds  none  but  himself, 
doubtless  he  is  not  right  in  minding  himself;  how- 
soever this  he  may  be  sure  of,  that  in  keeping  out 
others  from  his  prayers,  he  bars  himself  from  the 
benefit  of  all  others  prayers  likewise.  Si  pro  te  so- 
lo oras,  pro  te  solus  oras.  S.  Ainbr.  So  that  self- 
love  itself  may  here  plead  for  love  to  our  brethren. 
Forget  not  the  church  of  God,  and  to  seek  the  good 
of  Zion;  it  is  not  only  your  duty,  but  your  bene- 
fit. Are  you  not  all  concerned  in  it?  If  indeed 
you  be  parts  of  that  mystical  body  :  and  it  hinders 
not  at  all,  but  rather  advances  your  personal  suits  at 
God's  hands,  when  he  sees  your  love  to  your  breth- 
ren, and  desires  for  the  church's  good.  Let  not 
therefore  any  estate,  no  private  perplexity  or  distress, 
nor  very  sorrow  for  sin,  take  you  so  up,  as  to  be  all 
for  yourselves;  let  others,  but  especially  the  public 
condition  of  the  church  of  God,  find  room  with 
you.  We  find  it  thus  with  David,  when  he  was  la- 
menting his  own  case,  Psm.  li.  and  Psm.  xxv.  ult. 
and  elsewhere;  yet  he  forgets  not  the  church,  In  thy 
good  pleasure  do  good  to  Zion,  and  build  up  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  So  then  let  this  be  the  con- 
stant tenor  of  your  prayers,  even  in  secret:  when 
thou  pray  est  alone,  shut  thy  door,  says  our  Saviour 
here ;  shut  out  as  much  as  thou  canst  the  sight  and 
notice  of  others,  but  shut  not  out  the  interest  and 
good  of  others,  say  Our  Father,  as  the  heathen  call 
their  God,  ZtZ  ndr^,  &c. 
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Father.']  He  is  indeed  our  Father*,  a.s  the  au- 
thor of  our  being,  beyond  all  ihe  visible  creatures; 
he  breathed  upon  man  the  breath  of  life.  But  the 
privilege  of  this  our  natural  relation,  the  sin  of  our 
nature  hath  made  fruitless  and  comfortless  to  us, 
till  we  be  restored  by  grace,  and  made  partakers  of 
a  new  sonship:  we  are  indeed  the  workmanship  of 
God,  but  being  defaced  by  sin,  and  considered  in 
that  estate,  our  true  name  is  children  of  wrath. 

But  the  sonship  that  emboldens  us   to  draw  near 
unto  God  as  our  Father,  is  derived  from  his  only  be- 
gotten Son.     He  became  the  son  of  man,    to  make 
us  anew  the  sons  of  God.     Being  thus  restored,  we 
may  indeed  look  back  upon  our  creation,  and  draw 
out  of  it  to  use  iu  prayer  with   God,   that  we  are 
his  creatures,  the  workmanship  of  his  hands,  and  he 
in  that  sense  our  Father.     But  by  reason  of  our  re- 
bellion, this  argument  is  not  strong  enough  alone, 
but  must  be  supported  with  this  other,  as  the  main 
ground  of  our  comfort,  that  wherein  the  strength  of 
our  confidence    lies,   that  he  is  our  Father  in  his 
Son    Christ;    that   by    faith    we  are  invested  into 
a  new  sonship,  and  by  virtue  of  that  may  call  him 
Father,  and  move  him    by  that  name  to  help  and 
answer  us',  To  as  many  as  received  him,    he  gave 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,     Our  adoption 
holds  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  head  of  this  fraternity; 
therefore  he  says,  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  your  Fa- 
ther, to  my  God,  and  your  God.     Me  says  not,    to 
our  Father  and  our  God,   but  severally,    mine  and 
yours;  teaching  us  the  order  of  the  new  covenant, 
that  the  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  more 
cminept  in  nature,   but  in  order,  is  the  spring  and 
cause  of  ours,  as  St.  Cyril  well  observes  j'.     So  then 
he  that  here  puts  this  word  in  our  mouths,   to  call 
God  Father,   he  it  is  by   whom  we  have  this  dig- 
nity and  comfort  that  we  call  him  so. 

But  this  adoption  is  accompanied  (that  we  think 

*  T3  ySxat  ytv&lantv.   Act.  xvii.  '  John  i.  12. 

+  Cyrill.  Ilieros.  Catech. 
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it  not  a  naked  external  name)  with  a  real  change, 
and  so  great  a  change,  that  it  bears  the  name  of 
that  which  is  the  real  ground  of  sonship,  it  is  called 
regeneration.  And  these  are  inseparable,  there  be 
no  sons  of  God  by  adoption,  but  such  as  are  withal 
his  sons  by  regeneration  and  new  birth  :  there  is  a 
new  life  breathed  into  them  from  God;  he  is  not 
only  the  Father  of  Spirits,  by  their  first  infusion  in- 
to the  body,  and  enlivening  it  by  them,  but  by  this 
new  infusion  of  grace  into  the  souls  of  men  (as  it 
seems  to  signify  therek,  where  he  is  speaking  of  spi- 
ritual sons)  and  enlivening  them  by  it,  which  were 
dead  without  it,  as  the  body  is  without  them;  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  renewing  them,  is  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  by  which  they  cry,  Abba  Father.  He  gives 
them  a  supernatural  life  by  this  Spirit  sent  into  their 
hearts,  and  the  Spirit  by  that  regeneration  which  he 
works,  ascertains  them  of  that  adoption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  in  the  persuasion  of  both  they  call 
upon  God  as  their  Father. 

So  then  you  that  would  have  this  confidence  in 
approaching  to  God  to  call  him  Father,  lay  hold  on 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  fountain  of  sonship;  offer  not  to 
come  unto  God,  but  through  him,  and  rest  not  satis- 
fied with  yourselves,  nor  your  pravers,  till  vou  find 
some  evidence  that  you  are  in  him.  And  know  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  your  portion  in  the  Son,  but 
by  the  Spirit;  therefore  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Son, 
by  which  zve  call  God  Father1.  See  whether  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwells  and  rules  in  your  hearts;  for 
they  that  have  not  the  Spirit  of  God  are  none  of 
his,  says  the  apostle ;  but  in  the  same  chapter  he 
assures  you,  that  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  undoubtedly  the  sons  of  God. 

If  you  then  call  on  the  name  of  God,  and  parti- 
cularly by  this  name,  your  Father,  depart  from  ini- 
quity; be  ashamed  to  pretend  to  be  his  sons,  and 
yet  be  so  unlike  him,  wallowing:  in  sin.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  sons  of  so  holy  a  God,  can  be  altogether 

k    Heb.  xii.  l  Gal.  iv. 
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unholy,  and  delight  to  be  so;  no,  though  they  can- 
not be  perfectly  free  from  impurity,  yet  they  that 
arc  indeed  his  children,  do  certainly  hate  impurity, 
because  he  hates  it. 

Do  you  draw  near  unto  God  in  his  Son  Christ? 
Do  you  give  yourselves  up  to  be  led  by  his  Spirit; 
then  you  may  account,  and  call  him  your  Father; 
and  if  you  may  use  this  word,  there  is  abundance  of 
sweetness  in  it;  it  is  a  spring  of  comfort  that  can- 
not run  dry,  and  it  hath  influence  into  all  the  peti- 
tions; as  likewise  the  other  word,  which  art  in  hea- 
ven ;  "  thou  that  art  so  great  and  so  good."  Whose 
name  and  whose  kingdom  should  we  desire  to  be 
advanced  so  much  as  our  own  Father's,  our  heavenly 
lather?  and  his  Mill  to  be  obeyed  on  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven.  Of  whom  should  we  seek  our  daily 
bread,  but  of  our  Father?  and  especially  so  rich  a 
Father,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth;  and  forgive- 
ness of  our  gracious  Father,  and  conduct,  and  pro-, 
tection.  In  the  hardest  condition  that  can  befal  you, 
ye  may  come  to  your  Father ;  all  the  -world  can- 
not bar  your  access:  and  there  is  no  child  may  go 
to  his  Father  with  any  suit  with  more  confidence, 
than  you  may  to  your  Father :  and  if  there  be  mer- 
cy and  power  enough  in  God,  thou  cannot  miss  of 
help;  he  hath  the  bowels  of  a  Father"1,  yea,  says  our 
Saviour,  Can  you  that  are  evil  give  your  children 
good  things,  how  much  more  will  your  heavenly 
Father,  &c.  The  love  of  parents  to  their  children 
they  have  from  him;  he  hath  given  it  to  nature, 
so  it  is  but  a  drop  to  the  ocean  of  fatherly  love  that 
is  in  himself*.  Let  not  then  unworthiness  scar  his 
children;  parents  love  their  children  and  do  them 
good,  not  because  they  see  they  are  more  worthy 
than  others,  for  it  may  be  far  otherwise,  but  because 
they  are  their  own. 

m  Psm.  ciii.  13. 

*  Ante  petitionem  magnum  accepimus,  ut  possimus  dicere,  pa- 
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sum  dedit  ut  essent  ftlii?     S.  Aug. 
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Yea,  though  we  have  run  astray  from  him,  and 
forgot  very  rar  the  duty  of  children,  yet  he  cannot 
forget  the'love  of  a  Father;  and  our  hest  is  to  return 
to  him,  it  cannot  he  well  with  us  so  long  as  we  go 
any  whither  else.  The  prodigal  found  it  so,  and 
therefore  though  he  was  convinced  of  that,  that  he 
was  unworthy  to  be  called  his  Son,  yet  he  resolves 
to  return,  /  will  go  to  my  father.  Yea,  though  to 
thy  sense  he  should  seem  to  reject  thee,  yet  let  not 
o-o  this  hold,  if  thou  hast  but  a  desire  to  believe  in 
him  and  love  him,  though  thou  canst  find  no  more, 
and  even  while  thou  doubtest  whether  he  is  thy 
Father  or  no,  yet  press  him  with  the  name,  call  him 
Father,  speak  to  him  as  thy  Father;  Jesus  his  Son, 
in  whom  he  is  well  pleased,  doth  warrant  thee. 
Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,  says 
Job:  so  resolve  thou,  though  thou  sawest  his  hand, 
as  it  were  ready  to  throw  thee  into  hell,  yet  cry  to 
him  still,  and  use  this  very  name,  Father,  reject  me 
not ;  never  any  perished  with  such  a  purpose. 

Who  art  in  heaven.] 

Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. This  compellation  taken  together,  and  right- 
ly understood,  works  that  due  temper  of  prayer,  the 
mixture  of  these  two,  joy  and  fear,  conjidence  and 
reverence.  There  was  some  such  thing  spoken  of 
Augustus,  but  it  is  most  true  of  the  divine  majesty, 
that  they  that  dare  speak  rashly  to  him,  know  not 
his  greatness ;  and  they  that  dare  not  speak  to  him 
(provided  it  be  with  due  reverence  and  respect) 
know  not  his  goodness. 

That  we  all  invocate  one  Father,  teaches  that 
new  law  of  love  one  to  another,  which  our  Saviour, 
the  author  of  this  prayer,  so  often  recommends,  and 
makes  the  very  badge  of  his  disciples.  It  serves  to 
comfort  the  meanest,  and  to  abate  the  loftiness  of 
the  greatest  that  pray  thus,  as  St.  Augustine  well 
observes,  that  they  all  meet  and  agree  in  this ;  the 
greatest  kings,  and  their  meanest  subjects,  all  must 
speak  to  God  as  their  Father,  not  only  all  alike  hav- 
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in<>-  their  being  from  liim  as  the  Father  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh,  but  the  same  adoption  belonging  unto 
all,  high  and  low,  that  are  believers.  All  the  pomp 
and  command  and  pleasures  of  princes,  cannot 
make  them  happy  without  this  grace  of  adoption  , 
and  no  outward  baseness  prejudges  any,  but  they 
may  be  happy  by  partaking  of  it.  In  this  likewise 
is  very  clear  our  lesson  of  love  to  God,  because  our 
Father;  for  though  (as  they  say)  love  doth  descend 
much  more  than  it  ascends,  and  is  here  most  of  all 
verified,  yet  it  doth  ascend  from  the  children  to 
their  parents  by  way  of  reflection,  especially  from 
the  sons  of  God  to  him  as  a  Father,  who  is  love 
itself.  And  as  this  name  draws  the  soul  to  the 
throne  of  grace  with  assured  expectation  of  mercy, 
so  it  commands  withal  (as  we  said)  honour  and 
reverence,  especially,  being  accompanied  with  this 
other  word  that  mainly  enforces  that  (c  tv  tws  Jpavol?) 
in  the  heavens,  answering  the  Hebrew  word  which 
is  plural,  and  signifying  that  the  glorious  God  is 
above  all  the  visible  heavens;  and  thus  the  profane 
authors  speak  of  God  likewise,   CuifretrK  $uy.</.Tx  wiw. 

We  know,  although  we  are  guilty  of  much  for- 
getting it,  that  the  Lord  is  every  where  present, 
neither  excluded  nor  included  any  where;  that  he 
fills  all  places,  not  as  contained  in  them,  but  con- 
taining them,  and  upholding  them,  and  all  things 
in  them  :  but  he  is  in  heaven  after  a  special  manner, 
in  the  brightest  manifestation  of  himself,  and  the 
purest  service  performed  to  him  there.  They  can- 
not contain  him,  as  Solomon  expresses  it" ;  yet  his 
throne  is  there,  there  he  dwells,  as  in  his  principal 
palace,  in  greatest  majesty,  as  David  teacheth  us°, 
and  often  elsewhere.  But  that  he  is  not  shut  up 
there,  and  regardless  of  things  below,  we  learn 
in  that  same  place  ;  for  he  adds,  His  eyes  behold, 
and  his  eye-lids  try  the  children  of  men. 

This  is  added,  1.  For  distinction ;  as  the  apostle 
differencing  him  from  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  calls 

n  1  Kings  viii.  27.  °  Psal.  xi.  4. 
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him    ///e  Father  of  spirits ;  so   here,   from  earthly 
fathers,   o«?*  heavenly  Father. 

Observe.  We  cannot  here  know  God  according  to 
what  he  is  in  himself,  and  therefore  he  is  described 
to  our  capacity,  and  to  our  profit,  so  as  we  are  able, 
and  as  it  most  concerns  us  to  know  him  here,  by  his 
gracious  relation  to  us  as  our  Father,  and  by  the 
excellency  of  his  dwelling,  as  a  sign  of  his  great- 
ness, that  he  is  in  heaven,  both  which  are  extrin- 
sical to  his  essence:  but  thus  we  may  learn  thus 
much  to  worship  and  love  him  as  the  best  and  greatest, 
infinitely  exceeding  all  that  we  can  conceive  of 
him. 

2.  As  it  is  for  distinction,   so  it  is  such  a  word  of 
difference  as  is  of  excellent  use. 

J.  To  make  the  soul  humble  and  reverend  in  ap- 
proaching to  God  in  prayer,  if  we  consider  it ;  will 
we  not  be  wary  how  we  behave  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  so  great  a  king?  It  is  very  strange  that 
our  souls  should  not  be  possest  with  the  deepest 
lowliness  and  self-abasement  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
worms  in  the  dust,  before  the  Majesty  that  dwells 
in  heaven.  This  Solomon  expresses,  He  is  in  heaven, 
and  thou  on  earth,  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few. 
What  is  this  we  find  in  ourselves  that  makes  us  so 
drunk  with  self-conceit,  not  only  in  converse  one 
with  another,  but  with  God  ?  Surely  we  know  him 
not,  at  least  we  consider  not  who  he  is,  and  where 
he  dwells,  and  who  we  are,  and  where  we  dwell. 
Surely  it  would  lay  us  low,  if  when  we  come  before 
God,  we  would  consider  him  as  the  most  glorious 
king  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  compassed  with  glo- 
rious spirits,  that  otter  him  spotless  praises,  and  we 
ourselves  coming  before  him,  as  base  frogs  creeping 
out  of  our  pond,  where  we  dwell  amidst  the  mire  of 
sinful  pollutions. 

Thus  indeed  his  highness  should  humble  us  in 
coming,  but  it  should  not  affright  us  from  coming 
before  him  ;  for  though  he  is  in  heaven,  and  we  on 
earth,  yet  he  is  our  Father:   thus  ought  we  to  join 
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these  two,  and  behold  them  jointly,  that  we  may 
have  that  right  posture  of  mind  by  them  that  suits 
with  prayer,  humble  boldness. 

There  may  be  undue  distrust,  but  there  cannot  be 
too  much  humility  of  spirit  in  prayer:  the  more 
humble,  the  fitter  to  come  to  God :  and  he  the 
more  Milling  to  come  into  the  soul,  and  dwell  in  it; 
for  that  is  the  other  house  that  he  hath  chosen. 
They  seem  very  ill  suited  together;  if  the  highest 
heavens  be  the  Lord's  one  dwelling,  it  would  seem 
fit  that  the  other  should  be  the  richest  palaces  on 
earth,  or  stately  built  temples.  No,  the  other  is 
such  a  one  as  we  most  despise,  but  God  prefers  be- 
fore other,  even  the  most  sumptuous  building p, 
Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabitetk 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy;  1  dwell  in  the  high 
and  holy  place,  xvith  him  also  (a  strange  also)  that  is 
of  a  broken  and  humble  spirit,  &c.  The  highest 
heavens  are  the  habitation  of  his  glory,  and  the 
humble  heart  hath  the  next  honour,  to  be  the  ha- 
bitation of  his  grace. 

2.  As  the  word  humbles  the  soul  in  God's  sight, 
so  it  elevates  it  to  heaven  where  God  dwells,  and 
fixes  it  there  in  prayer;  and  this  elevation  is  not 
contrary  to  humility  :  the  soul  that  is  laid  lowest  in 
itself,  is  most  sublime  in  converse  with  God*.  And 
thus  ought  our  hearts  to  ascend  in  prayer,  which, 
aias,  we  usually  suffer  to  lag  and  draw  the  wing 
heavily  on  the  earth.  Unto  thee,  O  Lord,  says  the 
Psalmist',  do  I  lift  up  my  soul;  that  is  the  right 
and  natural  motion  of  prayer  But  there  is  another 
lifting  up,  that  our  souls  are  better  acquainted  with, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Psalm  immediately  fore- 
going, That  lifting  up  of  the  soul  unto  vanity;  and 
the  more  so  lift  up,  the  further  off  from  God.  O  the 
vainness  of  our  hearts!  and  how  hard  is  it  to  esta- 
blish them  on  him  that  dwells  on  high  ?    Even  while 

f1  rsa.  Ivii.   15. 
*  Sublimiter  humilis  &  bumilitcr  sublimis.  S.  Cypr. 
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we  are  speaking  to  him,  we  suffer  them  to  break 
loose  and  rove,  and  to  entertain  foolish  thoughts : 
we  would  not  use  a  king  or  great  person  so,  nor  any 
man  whom  we  respect,  when  we  are  speaking  to  him 
seriously,  to  intermix  impertinences,  and  forget  what 
we  are  a  saying.  But  we  dare  offer  gross  nonsense  to 
the  all- wise  God  ;  though  the  words  go  on  in  good 
sense,  yet  the  prayer  is  so  to  him,  when  the  heart 
intermixes  vain  thoughts.  Polum  terrce  miscet, 
confuses  and  spoils  all.  And  this  is  the  great  task 
(as  we  have  said)  to  bring  the  heart  before  God,  to 
set  it  on  his  holy  mountain  in  heaven,  while  we  pray, 
(it  should  be  so  certainly)  and  leave  servile  earthly 
thoughts  at  the  foot  of  the  mount. 

3.  It  gives  confidence.  1.  Of  the  power  of  God, 
his  rich  ability  to  grant  all  our  requests:  He, 
that  Lord  of  all,  and  as  greatest  possessor,  hath  his 
throne  in  the  highest  heavens,  and  doth  what  plea- 
seth  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  this,  with  the 
other,  compleats  our  comfort,  good-wilt  and  power, 
Our  Father  in  heaven.  And  this  we  may  apply  to  all 
our  wants  for  assurance  of  supply,  and  to  all  our 
enemies,  and  the  church's  enemies,  that  our  prayer 
shall  be  heard  for  their  foil  and  disappointment. 
He  sits  in  heaven  and  laughs^.  They  rage,  and 
tumult,  and  consult,  &c.  A  great  bustle  and  noke 
they  keep,  and  he  sits  and  laughs  at  them  ;  he  scorns 
all  their  proud  attempts:  for  that  with  ease  he  can 
scatter  them  in  a  moment;  one  word  of  his  mouth 
overturns  them  and  all  their  contrivances. 

2.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  our  portion  in  heaven: 
if  he,  who  is  in  heaven,  be  our  Father,  then  our  in- 
heritance lies  there,  in  that  land  of  peace  where  it 
cannot  be  lost  or  impaired,  and  he  will  bring  his 
children  to  the  possession  of  it.  To  be  the  sons  of 
God  is  not  a  stile  without  an  estate,  an  empty  title; 
no,  he  that  makes  us  sons,  makes  us  heirs  likewise, 
sous  we  are  in  Christ,  and  co-heirs  with  Christ. 
He  came  down  to  earth  for  this  purpose,  to  make  a 
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new  purchase  of  heaven  for  us,  and  he  is  returned 
thither  to  prepare  it  for  us.    I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you  that  where  I  am  ye  may  be  also. 

Hallowed  be  thy  ?iame.] 

The  sense  of  many  wants  and  necessities  drives  a 
Christian  daily  to  God  in  prayer,  yet  certainly  that 
which  draws  him  most  strongly  to  it,  is  of  a  higher 
nature.  The  sense  of  his  duty  to  God,  and  the  de- 
light he  hath  to  do  that  homage  and  honour  to 
him ;  and  therefore  in  prayer  the  main  current  of 
his  heart  runs  that  way,  and  so  agrees  with  this 
pattern  given  us  hy  our  Saviour:  wherein  we  see 
clearly  that  our  prime  desires  are  to  he  hestowed  on 
the  glory  of  God,  and  that  not  only  placed  first,  as 
to  be  preferred  before  all  other  suits,  but  to  be  re- 
garded still  in  all  the  rest,  and  they  all  referred  to 
it.  And  to  make  the  impression  of  this  desire  the 
deeper  on  our  hearts,  and  to  give  the  fuller  vent 
of  it  in  expression  to  them  that  have  it,  there  are, 
you  see,  three  of  these  six  petitions  spent  on  it;  this 
is  the  first  of  them,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  This 
suits  well  with  the  stile  here  given  to  God,  Our  Fa- 
ther. If  I  be  a  Father,  where  is  my  honour?  says 
the  Lord  by  his  prophet:  and  here  his  children  are 
taught  to  join  these  two  together,  thou  art  our  Fa- 
ther, and  so  glorious  a  Father  dwelling  in  heaven ; 
therefore  our  desire  is,  that  thou  mayest  have  ho- 
nour, that  thy  name  may  be  hallowed,  and  thy 
kingdom  come.     We  will  enquire, 

1.  What  is  meant  by  his  name.  2.  What  is  the 
hallowing  or  sanctifying  it.  3.  What  the  petition 
itself  is. 

Briefly,  his  name  is  himself,  as  he  is  made  known 
to  us,  and  conceivable  by  us,  and  differenced  from 
all  other  beings,  as  men  are  bv  their  names  one 
from  another;  for  to  this  purpose  are  all  these  seve- 
ral names  and  attributes  given  him  that  we  find  in 
scripture,  that  we  may  so  conceive  of  himself  as  here 
we  are  capable. 

2.  To  sanctify  his  name  (we  know)  cannot  be 
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to  infuse  holiness  into  it,  or  effectually  to  make  it 
holy  ;  for  neither  can  we  so  make  any  thing  holy, 
nor  can  the  name  of  God  be  so  made  holy,  for  it  is 
most  holy  of  itself,  yea  he  is  holiness  itself,  and  the 
fountain  of  all  holiness;  but  according  to  the  double 
sense  of  the  word  blessing,  as  mutual  betwixt  God 
and  man,  so  is  this  of  sanctifying.  Blessed  be  the 
God  (says  the  apostle1,)  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual 
blessings.  His  benedieere  is  benejacere;  he  bless- 
eth  us  really,  as  the  giver  of  all  blessings,  and  of 
blessedness  itself;  and  our  blessing  him  is  no  other, 
but  the  acknowledging  of  this,  that  it  is  he  that 
blesseth  us,  and  praising  him  for  it.  Thus  he  sanc- 
tifies us,  makes  us  holy,  purifies  us  by  his  Spirit  from 
our  natural  unholiness  and  filthiness,  according  to 
his  promise13,  and  according  to  our  Saviour's  prayer", 
and  we  sanctify  the  Lord  and  his  name,  (as  here, 
and  Isaiah  viii.  13,)  when  we  know  and  acknowledge 
that  he  is  holy  and  use  his  name  holily ;  and  thus 
they  only  sanctify,  who  affectionately  pray  thus, 
that  his  name  may  be  sanctified,  whose  hearts  he 
hath  first  sanctified  and  made  them  holy. 

More  particularly  and  distinctly,  the  sanctifying 
of  God's  name  hath  in  it  these  things.  1.  To  have 
right  thoughts  of  the  holiness  and  majesty  of  God. 
2.  That  upon  so  conceiving  of  him,  our  hearts  be 
reverently  affected  towards  him.  3.  Not  oulv  to 
have  that  due  apprehension  and  reverence  of  his 
holiness  in  the  habit,  and  so  let  it  lie  dead  within 
us,  but  often  to  stir  up  ourselves  to  the  remembrance 
and  consideration  of  it,  to  call  in  our  thoughts  to 
act  about  it;  so  this  will  increase  our  knowledge 
and  reverence,  (as  all  habits  grow  by  acting)  and 
will  excite  the  soul  to  praise  him,  as  the  Psalmist 
speaks,  Give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  his  ho- 
liness. 4.  The  declaring  and  extolling  of  his  holi- 
ness, speaking  upon  al!  seasonable  occasions  honour- 
ably of  his  name.     5.  The  humble   sense  and  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  our  own  unholiness  in  his  presence; 
and   therefore   all   these  lowly  confessions   of  sins, 
and   of  their  own  unworthiness  that  we  find  in  the 
prayers  of  the  prophets,   are  so  many  hallowings  of 
the  name  of  God,  giving  the  glory  of  holiness   to 
him  alone,  and  taking  with  the  shame  of  their  own 
pollutions,  thus  Dan.  ix.  Isa.  Ixiv.  &c.     As  some  of 
the  Americans  have  a  custom,  when  they  appear  be- 
fore their  king,   to  put  on  their  worst  apparel,    that 
all  the  magnificence  may  vest  upon  him  alone,   and 
appear  the  better.    Thus  though  the  majesty  of  God, 
in  itself  being  infinite,   needs  nothing  else  to  com- 
mend it,   yet  to  our  apprehension  of  it,  it  may  be 
thus;  and  the  saints  in  desire  of  his  glory  may  in- 
tend this,   to  set  off  the  lustre  of  his  purity  and  ex- 
cellency,   in  the   humble  confessions  of  their  own 
vileness,  To  thee,  O  Lord,  belongeth  righteousness, 
but  to  ns  confusion  of  face.     6.  The  hallowing  of 
God's  name  is  an  earnest  endeavour  of  conformity 
with  him  in  holiness  ;  first  in  heart,  that  must  be  the 
principal  seat  of  it,  and   then  holiness   in    all  our 
words  and  actions,  and    the  whole    course   of  our 
lives.     This   is    that   which    the    Lord   perpetually 
presses  upon  his  people,   Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy; 
and  this  is'  the  most   effectual   sanctifying  of    his 
name  by  way  of  declaring  it  holy,  when  his  people 
walk  in  holiness.     Though  you  tell  the   world,  that 
he  is  holy,  they  know  him  not,  they  can  neither  see 
him  nor  his  holiness ;  but  when  they  see  that  there 
are  men  taken  out.  of  the  same  lump  of  polluted  na- 
ture with  themselves,  and  yet  so  renewed  and  chang- 
ed,  that  they  hate  the   defilements  of  the    world, 
and  do  indeed  live  holily  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse 
generation:  this  may  convince  them  that  there  is  a 

•  *  «  ...» 

brighter  spring  of  holiness  where  it  is  in  fulness, 
from  whence  these  drops  arc  that  they  perceive  in 
men;  for  seeing  it  is  not  in  nature,  there  must  be 
another  principle  of  it,  and  that  can  be  no  other  but 
this  holy  God;  thus  is  his  name  hallowed,  and  he 
known  to  be  holy  by  the  holiness  of  his  people. 
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So  then  the  petition  takes  in  all,  and  in  it  we  desire 
the  sanctifying  and  magnifying  of  God's  name  in 
every  possible  way.  1.  By  ourselves,  that  we  may 
mind  his  glory,  and  by  his  grace  sanctify  his  name. 
2.  By  others,  that  our  Lord  may  be  more  known 
and  honoured  in  the  world  ;  they  would  gladly  have 
many  hearts  and  many  tongues  brought  in  to  con- 
fess the  Lord,  and  his  holiness  and  greatness.  Thus 
the  Psalmist  stirs  up  the  angels  to  bless  the  Lord0, 
not  that  they  need  exciting,  but  to  shew  his  own 
affection  to  God's  praises.  3.  And  because  there  is 
still  some  allov  and  mixture  of  unholiness,  in  all  the 
hallowing  of  his  name  here  below,  all  our  services 
stained ;  therefore  as  the  godly  do  in  this  request, 
wish  all  the  exalting  and  sanctifying  of  God's  name 
among  men,  that  is  attainable  here,  so,  I  conceive, 
they  do  as  it  were  applaud  to  those  purer  services 
and  praises  that  are  given  him  above;  and  sensible 
how  far  they  fall  short  themselves,  the}'  are  glad  to 
think  that  there  be  such  multitudes  of  angels,  and 
glorified  spirits,  hallowing  and  praising  his  name 
better  and  more  constantly;  not  ceasing  day  nor 
night  to  cry,  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty, 
And  here  they  follow  as  they  can,  and  give  their 
acclamation,  though  in  a  lower  key,  yet  as  loud  as 
they  are  able,  even  so,  Lord,  hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Now  the  cause  and  source  of  this  their  great  desire 
of  exalting  and  hallowing  the  name  of  God,  is  their 
love  to  him,  which  the  sight  that  he  hath  given  them 
of  his  excellency  hath  kindled  in  their  hearts. 

After  that,  their  chief  delight  is  to  think  of  him, 
and  speak  of  his  name;  gladly  would  they  have  him 
highly  esteemed  by  all,  and  this  is  their  grief,  that 
they  can  find  so  few  to  bear  them  company  and  help 
them  in  this,  in  hallowing  and  extolling  his  name, 
"which  is  so  deep  engraven  on  their  hearts.  See  how 
pathetically  the  Psalmist  repeats  that  again  and 
again p,  O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness,  and  his  uonderful  works  to  the  children 
0  Psalm  ciii.  p  Psalm  cvii, 
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of  men.  And  when  they  hear  or  see  any  thing-  tend- 
ing to  the  dishonour  of  his  name,  this  wounds  them, 
and  pierces  them  through. as  a  sword,  as  the  Psalm- 
ist speaks.  They  are  far  from  envy  or  evil  eye,  yea 
they  rejoice  in  the  gifts  and  graces  that  God  bestows 
upon  others,  although  it  be  beyond  what  they  have 
themselves;  for  still  it  serves  their  desires,  and  an- 
swers what  they  are  most  earnest  in,  it  tends  to  the 
hallowing  and  glorifying  of  the  name  of  God.  And 
what  they  have  themselves,  they  are  not  in  danger  to 
grow  vain  upon  it;  rather  they  wonder  at  the  free 
grace  of  God,  and  extol  that,  and  think  with  them- 
selves, "  What  am  I,  that  he  should  have  had  com- 
passion on  me,  and  plucked  me  out  of  the  crowd  of 
the  lost  world,  and  given  me  any  desire  to  hallow 
his  name,  while  others  are  blaspheming  it,  and  de- 
lighting to  dishonour  it?"  but  ever  the  more  they 
receive  from  God,  they  are  the  more  humble,  the 
more  desirous  of  his  praise,  and  regardless  of  their 
own.  Any  holiness  that  is  in  them  they  know  well 
is  from  him,  and  therefore  all  the  glory  of  holiness 
must  return  thither,  from  whence  holiness  originally 
comes;  and  the  very  end  for  which  they  desire  in- 
crease of  holiness  in  themselves,  is  to  the  end  that 
they  may  the  more  hallow  his  name,  from  whom 
they  have  it;  and  by  the  increase  of  their  stock, 
there  may  be  an  increase  of  the  tribute  of  praise  to 
God. 

But,  alas !  how  far  are  we  from  this  mind  ?  What 
hypocrisy  is  it,  for  the  same  mouth  to  utter  this  re- 
quest, that  dare  profane  the  name  of  God  by  vain 
swearing  ?  That  which  is  holy,  as  the  Hebrew  word 
imports,  is  separated  from  common  use,  (although 
it  was  not  holy  before)  and  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
faned ;  least  of  all  this  name,  that  is  not  made  holy 
by  such  a  separation,  but  is  primitively  holy  in  it- 
self; and  they  that  use  it  rashly  and  unholily,  are 
deeply  guilty  of  despising  the  majesty  of  God.  It 
is  not  possible  that  any  that  is  truly  sensible  of  his 
greatness    and   holiuess,  can  customarily  abuse  his 
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name,  that  blessed  name  that  lie  hopes  to  bless  for 
ever.     You  say,  it  is  your  custom  ;  it  is  a  wonder  to 
hear  men  speak  thus  as  an  excuse,  it  is  the  deepest 
accusation.     Are  not  men  known  by  their  customs  ? 
Do  not  those  discover  what  they  are?  It  is  your 
custom,  what  gain  you  by  that?   You  must  confess, 
it  is  such  a  one  as  is  the  custom  of  the  children  of 
satan,  the  profest  enemy  of  God's  name,  as  the  de- 
light and  custom  of  hallowing  his  name  is  the  badge 
of  his  children.     2.  It  is  your  custom;  then   know, 
it  is  his  custom  not  to  acquit  them,  but  make  them 
feel  the  weight  of  his  punishing  hand,   that  dare 
make  it  a  custom  to  dishonour  his  name.     Again, 
they  that  profane  his  holy  day,  they  that  sanctify 
not  his  name  by  calling  on  it  daily  in  private,   and 
generally  all  that  by  an  unsanctified  life  do  blot  the 
profession  of  Christians,  what  do  they  mean  to  lie  so 
grossly,   not  unto  men  but  unto  God,  to  his  face, 
in  praying  thus?  as  if  they  desired  the  hallowing  of 
his  name  by  all,  and  yet  do  nothing  but  unhallow  it 
themselves.     Think  it  not  sufficient  to  the  hallow- 
ing of  his  name,  that  his  house  and  worship  is  purg- 
ed of  abuses,   though  they  be  holy,  yet  unless  we 
ourselves  be  holy  too,  we  pollute  all  in  our  use  of 
them,  the  worship,  and  sabbaths,  and  name  of  God, 
our  filthy  hands  defile  all.     Let  us  not  thus  provoke 
God,  lest  in  just  wrath  and  punishments,  he  sanctify 
his  own  name  upon  us,    which  we   profane,  as   he 
threatens  against  the  Jews  by  his  prophets. 

Be  not  satisfied  to  think  slighty  and  superficially 
of  God,  take  time  to  consider  him,  and  know  who 
he  is;  and  then  you  will  reverence  him  in  your 
thoughts.  If  deserves  and  requires  all  the  whole 
heart  to  be  taken  up  with  it ;  and  alas  !  what  is  a 
heart,  a  narrow  thing,  though  the  largest  of  hearts, 
as  Solomon's,  large  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  to  an 
infinite  God  !  We  can  find  time  for  our  earthly 
thoughts,  and  for  vain  foolish  thoughts,  that  are 
good  for  nothing,  and  shall  we  shut  out  God,  or 
think  any  sudden  passing  look  enough    for   him. 
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2.  Behave  yourselves  with  regard  or*  him  in  his  wor- 
ship; clyia.  «V*W,    let    lioly    things  be  done  holily. 

3.  Honour  it  in  your  lives,  especially  such  as  do 
know  his  name,  grow  daily  more  respective  and  ten- 
der of  it,  and  be  more  circumspect  in  your  actions, 
ami  as  he  who  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy 
in  all  manner  of  conversation. 

Thy  kingdom  come.]  He  that  is  the  beginning  of 
all  things,  must  likewise  of  necessity  be  the  end  of 
them  ail,  and  then  are  our  intentions  lightest  and 
purest,  when  we  are  most  possest  with  the  desire  of 
that  highest  end,  the  glory  of  God,  and  lookstraight- 
est  unto  it  :  and  if  this  purpose  ought  to  diffuse 
through  all  our  actions,  certainly  in  prayer  it  should 
be  most  lively  and  active,  because  prayer  is  so  di- 
rect, and  express  a  turning  of  the  face  of  the  soul 
unto  God,  and  setting  of  its  eye  upon  him.  There- 
fore, this  petition  follows  forth  the  same  desire  with 
the  former,  wishing  honour  to  God.  He  is  a  most 
holy  God,  ana  the  former  request  was  for  his  glory 
in  that,  in  the  sanctifying  of  his  name;  he  is  a 
king,  a  great  king,  the  greatest  of  all,  and  this 
wishes  his  glory  in  that  sense,  that  his  kingdom 
may  be  advanced.  Thy  kingdom  come.  1.  We 
shall  enquire  what  his  kingdom  is.  2.  What  is  the 
coming  of  it.  And,  3.  Shall  speak  of  the  petition 
itself. 

This  kingdom  is  not  his  universal  supremacy  over 
all  the  world,  and  all  the  creatures  in  it,  as  being 
their  Maker  and  their  Preserver,  and  so  having  the 
highest  and  justest  title,  and  the  most  absolute  kind 
of  dominion  over  all  things;  but  his  peculiar  royalty 
over  his  church.  By  the  former  he  is  called  King 
of  Nations*,  and  by  the  latter  his  stile  is  King  of 
Saints*.  Of  the  former  the  Psalmist  speaks5,  but 
that  which  he  adds  yer.  3.  concerns  the  latter,  and 
so  on  in  the  Psalm,  and  ver.  7-  Lift  up  your  heads, 
O  ye  gates,  that  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in. 

This  kingdom  is  gathered  and  selected  out  «f  the 
fJJer.  x.  7.  r  Apoc.  xv.  3.  s  Tsm.  xxiv.  1, 
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other,  and  though  the  less  in  quantity,  yet  in  God's 
account  the  far  more  precious  than  all  the  rest;  the 
church  is  the  jewel  in  the  ring  of  the  world,  in  it 
he  hath  his  peculiar  residence  and  chief  delight;  as 
kings  chuse  one  of  their  palaces,  and  (if  they  have 
more)  one  of  their  kingdoms  to  dwell  in  more  than 
another.  Those  things  that  are  hid  from  the  rest 
or  the  world  concerning  this  king,  are  made  known 
to  his  subjects  of  this  his  select  kingdom,  and  it  is 
in  it  that  he  opens  up,  displays  after  a  special  man- 
ner more  than  in  all  the  world  besides,  both  the 
glory  of  his  majesty,  and  the  riches  of  his  bounty, 
here  in  part,  and  fully  hereafter,  and  according 
to  that  difference  it  is  distinguished  into  the  king- 
dom of  grace,  and  that  of  glory. 

The  kingdom  of  grace  is  to  he  considered,  1.  In 
the  external  means  and  administration  of  it.  2.  In 
its  inward  being  and  power:  In  the  former  sense,  it 
is  of  a  larger  extent ;  but  in  the  latter,  of  a  more 
uniform  nature  in -itself,  and  more  conform  to  its 
head.  The  former,  the  kingdom  of  grace  in  its  out- 
ward administration,  is  plainly  the  whole  visible 
church;  but  the  inward  power  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  is  only  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  are  truly 
sanctified,  and  members  of  the  invisible  church. 

Jesus  Christ  is  ordained  and  anointed  the  king 
and  head  of  both,  political;  but  of  the  one,  natu- 
ral, and  therefore  altogether  indissoluble,  not  only 
in  regard  of  the  whole,  but  of  each  part  and  mem* 
ber  of  it. 

The  visible  church  is  but  a  little  parcel,  a  king- 
dom chosen  out  of  the  world  ;  but  the  truly  godiy, 
that  are  alone  the  subjects  of  the  inward  kingdom 
of  grace,  are  but  a  small  part  of  that  part,  a  choice 
part  of  the  visible  church,  as  it  is  a  choice  part  of 
the  visible  world. 

Now  these  three,  The  kingdom  of  glory,  and 
those  two  kinds  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  stand  in 
this  subordination  ;  the  inward  kingdom  of  grace, 
is  the  way  and   preparation   for  that  of  glory,  and 
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the  outward  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  visible  church, 
is  the  means  and  way  of  introducing-,  and  establish- 
ing, and  increasing  the  inward;  so  that  both  of  them 
look  forward  to  the  kingdom  of  glory,  as  their  ut^ 
most  end,  and  shall  terminate  and  end  in  it. 

The  first  of  these,  the  external  or  political  king- 
dom of  Christ  in  the  visible  church,  consists  in  his 
absolute  and  supreme  authority,  to  appoint  the  laws 
of  his  church,  and  rulers  by  these  laws.  And  the 
use  of  the  word,  and  sacraments,  and  discipline, 
according  to  his  own  appointment,  is  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  him  as  king  of  his  church. 

The  other,  the  inward  kingdom  of  grace,  is  then 
received  in  the  heart,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  moves 
it  to  a  willing  subjection  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
whole  soul  submits  itself  to  be  governed  by  him; 
he  enters  indeed  by  conquest,  and  yet  is  most  gladly 
received  :  it  is  both  a  lawful  and  a  favourable  con- 
quest, because  he  frees  the  soul,  which  is  his  by  so 
many  rights,  from  the  tyranny  of  a  most  cruel 
usurper,  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  brings  in  a 
kingdom  full  of  sweetness  and  happiness;  there  is 
no  worse  in  it  than  these,  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 

This  is  the  follv  of  an  unbelieving-  mind,  that  it 
entertains  most  false  prejudices  against  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  thinks  that  if  it  let  him  in,  it  shall  be  con- 
trolled and  curbed,  and  therefore  resolves  against  it, 
and  studies  how  to  hold  him  out,  consults  (as  it  is  in 
the  2d  Psalm)  against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed. 
But  this  is  a  lamentable  madness  to  dream  of  liberty 
in  the  midst  of  chains,  and  to  be  afraid  of  a  deliverer ; 
there  is  no  soul  that  opens  to  this  king  of  glory,  but 
can  testify  that  it  never  knew  what  true  liberty  was 
till  it  admitted  this  kingdom  of  God,  till  there  was 
a  throne  for  Christ  erected  within  it. 

The  third,  the  kingdom  of  glory,  would  you 
hear  wherein  that  consists?  It  is  such  as  we  cannot 
hear  nor  speak  of  as  it  is.  And  this  indeed  says 
more  of  it  than  all  we  can  say,  That  the  excellency 
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of  it  is  unspeakable,  yea  unconceivable:  this  we  are 
sure  of,  to  speak  comparatively  of  it,  (which  is  our 
help  in  things  we  understand  not  in  themselves) 
that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  unite  all  their 
glory  together,  are  base  and  poor  in  respect  of  it, 
but  splcndkta  in  serico,  and  that  all  the  delights  we 
have  here,  not  only  of  nature,  but  even  of  grace,  are 
less  to  it  than  the  smallest  sparkle  is  to  the  sun  in  its 
brightness.  All  that  is  done  here  by  our  king  Christ, 
in  the  ruling  of  his  church,  and  power  of  his  ordi- 
nances, and  bestowing  of  graces  on  his  own,  are  but 
preludes  and  preparations  for  that,  and  when  that 
cometh,  this  way  of  ruling  his  church  and  people 
shall  cease,  as  having  attained  its  end.  Christ  shall 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father ;  word  and  sa- 
craments and  discipline  shall  be  at  an  end,  and  then 
God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

2.  The  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  for- 
mer two,  is  the  extending  and  spreading  of  them 
to  these  places,  and  persons  that  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived them,  the  increase  of  their  power  where  they 
are  entertained  ;  for  they  come  gradually,  and  that 
kingdom  of  glory  as  it  is  concerned  in  the  other, 
comes  forward  in  them  so  far,  and  hastens  towards 
its  perfection  ;  but  in  itself  as  their  consummation, 
it  shall  come  at  once  altogether  in  the  end  of  time. 

S.  So  then  in  the  petition  all  these  are  included, 
and  in  their  largest  extent;  for  it  is  to  take  it  too 
narrow  and  too  low,  to  restrain  it  only  to  our  own 
interest  in  this  kingdom,  either  of  grace  or  glory, 
or  both.  Thus  David  excites  all  to  praise  the  Lord\ 
but  most  his  own  soul  begins  with  that,  and  ends 
with  it.  Although  all  they  that  desire  it  aright,  do 
desire  that  they  may  partake  of  it,  (for  if  they  de- 
sire that  God  may  be  glorified,  they  cannot,  but 
even  out  of  love  to  that  glory,  besides  their  own  hap- 
piness, desire  that  they  themselves  may  be  among 
these  that  may  honour  God  as  the  subjects  of  his 
kingdom)  yet  they  stay  not  there,  but  dilate  their 
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hearts  to  wish  the  advancement  and  accomplishment 

of  his  kingdom  in  all  the  elect,  and  in  all  those  ways 
that  tend  to  it;  and  their  love  may  rise  to  that  high 
strain,  as  without  considering  their  own  interest  at 
all,  yea,  supposing  that  they  were  to  be  shut  out  of* 
his  kingdom  themselves,  yet  still  to  wish,  Thy  king- 
dom come.  "  Let  others  enjoy  and  bless  thee,  Lord, 
for  ever,  even  though  I  should  be  excluded  :  Let 
thine  elect  be  gathered,  though  I  were  none  of  them: 
])e  thou  great,  O  Lord,  whatsoever  become  of  me." 

1.  Considering  what  a  height  of  glory  will  arise 
to  Cod  out  of  the  final  subduing  of  his  enemies,  and 
full  deliverance  of  his  church,  and  the  bringing 
home  all  his  children  after  all  their  sufferings  ami 
sorrows,  to  sit  down  together  to  that  great  mar- 
riage-supper of  the  Lamb  ;  they  cannot  but  thus 
breathe  forth  their  longings  and  wishes,  that  that 
time  may  be  hastened,  and  the  fulness  of  their  Lord's 
kingdom  accomplished,  where  it  shall  abide  for  all 
eternity. 

2.  Both  in  relation  to  that  end,  and  likewise  in 
respect  of  the  very  present  glory  that  redounds  to 
God  in  it,  they  earnestly  desire  the  advancement 
and  enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom  here  on  earth. 
For  besides  'that  thus  it  is  rising  to  its  perfection,  it 
is  no  small  present  glory  to  our  king  Christ,  as  a 
testimony  of  his  invincible  power,  that  he  rules  in 
the  very  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  in  despite  of  them 
alP1.  Not  only  sits  sure  and  keeps  his  own,  thrust 
at  him  who  will,  but  when  lie  pleases  gains  upon 
them,  and  enlarges  his  territories,"  and  grows  greater 
by  their  resistances  and  oppositions.  He  is  here,  as 
Jhnid,  often  assaulted,  and  put  to  defend  his  king- 
dom often  in  war,  but  always  a  conqueror;  but  af- 
ter this  militant  kingdom  he  shall  be  as  Solomon,  who 
likewise  typified  him,  reigning  in  perfect  peace. 

Now  because  the  enemies  of  his  kingdom  are  not 
yet,  as  they  shall  be,  all  under  his  feet,  but  round 
about  him,   and    incessantly  plotting   and  working 
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against  him,  and  satan  hath  his  kingdom  and  his 
throne  in  the  world  opposite  to  Christ ;  therefore 
this  is  one  chief  point  of  this  request,  that  all  ad- 
verse power  may  be  brought  low,  that  all  his  enemies 
may  lick  the  dust,  and  melt  before  him  as  wax  be- 
fore the  fire  :  and  for  us,  especially  in  these  times, 
that  that  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  the  Son  of  perdi- 
tion, may,  answerably  to  that  his  name,  be  brought 
to  perdition,  that  God  would  remember  his  promise, 
(for  the  faithful  are  called  his  remembrancers,  though 
he  forgets  not,  and  hath  his  set  time  for  judgment, 
yet  he  loves  to  be  stirred  up  by  the  cries  of  his  chil- 
dren) that  he  would  make  good  at  length  those  words 
he  hath  spoken  of  Babel's  ruin,  and  the  flourishing 
estate  of  his  church  in  these  latter  times. 

That  the  power  of  the  word,  and  purity  of  re- 
ligion, maugre  all  the  policy  and  power  of  men  op- 
posing it,  may  spread  and  extend  itself,  and  make 
irresistible  progress,  as  the  sun  in  his  course:  that 
Jesus  Christ  may  be  daily  taking  further  possession 
of  the  nations,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earih,  ac- 
cording to  the  patent  of  his  Father's  donation. 
And  the  certainty  of  its  endurance  and  growth  till 
it  be  compleat,  should  not  abate,  but  increase  the 
vigour  of  our  prayers  for  it ;  and  the  nearer  things 
are  their  accomplishment,  the  more  usually  the  Lord 
excites  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  his  people  about 
them,  and  they  pray  the  more  earnestly  x,  moving 
naturally  in  it,  and  therefore  fastest  when  nearest 
their  place. 

Again,  we  pray  in  this,  that  where  Christ  doth 
reign  in  his  outward  ordinances,  there  he  would 
bring  in  his  spiritual  kingdom  into  the  souls  of  men, 
that  sinners  may  be  converted  unto  him  :  the  love  of 
the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  will  desire  this  earnestly, 
that  many  hearts  may  be  brought  in  to  submit  to 
him;  for  the  glory  of  a  king  is  in  the  multitude  of 
his  subjects.  Further,  that  they  who  are  his  peo- 
ple may  grow  more  conform  to  his  laws;  that  his  do- 
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minion  may  be  more  powerful  in  their  hearts  and 
lives;  and  particularly,  that  we  ourselves  may  find 
it  so.  You  that  will  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
within  yourselves,  to  what  purpose  do  you  speak 
this,  as  if  you  desired  it  to  be  enlarged,  and  flourish 
abroad  ?  You  can  have  no  comfort  in  it,  remaining 
slaves  to  sin,  and  so  enemies  indeed  to  it;  neither 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  government  of  the 
church  on  the  one  side,  nor  on  the  other,  the  coming 
of  his  kingdom  of  glory,  can  do  you  any  benefit, 
while  the  third  is  wanting,  the  inward  kingdom 
of  his  grace,  which  is  the  true  end  of  the  former, 
and  means  to  partake  of  the  happiness  of  the  latter. 
Why  wish  you  the  day  of  the  Lord?  as  the  prophet 
says  of  that  day  he  there  speaks  of:  mistake  it  not, 
though  that  day  of  his  kingdom  shall  be  all  glory  in 
itself,  it  shall  be  to  you,  remaining  still  impenitent, 
darkness  and  not  light,  full  of  horror  and  amazement. 
2.  As  you  can  have  no  comfort  in  his  kingdom,  so 
you  cannot  really  wish  its  advancement;  you  wish 
it  well  elsewhere,  as  if  you  were  content  it  should 
be  any  where,  rather  than  within  yourselves.  But 
would  you  indeed  have  his  kingdom  to  be  embraced 
and  advanced,  then  do  for  one,  let  him  be  thy  king; 
first  give  him  thine  own  heart,  and  then  wish  him 
many  more,  for  then  thou  wilt  wish  it  heartily  and 
truly.  You  that  have  received  this  kingdom,  yet 
have  need  still,  even  in  that  sense,  to  wish  the 
coming  of  it  in  farther  degrees  and  fuller  efficacy. 
Find  you  not  many  rebels  yet  unsubdued  ?  No 
doubt  they  that  search  and  know  their  own  hearts, 
will,  and  often  do,  complain  of  them  to  their  king. 
"  O  such  swarms  of  lusts,  and  unruly  irregular  de- 
sires! when  shall  they  all  be  brought  into  subjec- 
tion?" And  so  they  lift  up  their  wish,  from  this  to 
the  other,  the  full  and  glorious  kingdom,  and  say 
again  and  again,  Thy  kingdom  come.  This  is  the  no- 
ble desire  that  takes  up  the  hearts  of  the  godly,  while 
others  are  desiring  and  pursuing  low  base  things  ; 
their  minds,  and  their  endeavour  to  their  power,  are 
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chiefly  set  upon  this,  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  They  seek  not  themselves,  and  their 
own  things,  with  the  world,  to  the  prejudice  of 
this  kingdom;  no,  they  desire  to  lose  any  thing,  to 
suffer  contempts  and  abasements  themselves,  so 
this  kingdom  may  flourish.  -S^.  Paul  cares  not 
what  he  be  accounted,  modd  magnificctur  Christus*, 
as  the  faithful  ministers  of  state,  (and  wise  princes 
clmse  such)  that  are  not  making  up  themselves  to 
their  master's  disadvantage,  but  always  preferring 
his  honour  to  their  private  benefit,  feeling  his  losses 
and  gains  more  than  their  own  ;  as  was  said  of 
St.  August  in,  Dominicis  semper  lucris  gaudens,  &; 
damnis  vuerens.  This  is  the  right  temper  of  the 
servants  and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  all  for 
their  master,  willing  that  their  name,  and  estates,  and 
lives,  and  all  may  make  a  part  of  his  footstool  to 
step  up  to  his  throne;  not  forced  as  his  enemies  to 
be  so,  but  willingly  laying  themselves  low  for  his 
glory.  And  this  comfort  they  have,  that  when  his 
kingdom  shall  come  in  its  fulness,  and  all  his  ene- 
mies shall  be  trodden  down  for  ever,  then  they  shall 
be  glorified  with  him,  and  shall  see  his  glory  with 
exceeding  joy.  Therefore  do  they  so  often  desire 
his  coming,  and  are  so  weary  of  all  they  see  here: 
and  when  he  says  himself,  for  their  assurance  and 
comfort,  Surely  I  come  quickly,  their  earnest  desire 
makes  them  echo,  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus. 

There  is  some  loss  to  the  flesh,  if  we  will  hear 
it  in  this  desire  in  each  kind  ;  the  erecting  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  purity  in  his  church,  thrusts  out  the 
outward  pomp  and  magnificence  that  naturally  we 
like  so  well:  his  kingdom  of  grace  cannot  be  in 
the  soul,  without  the  forsaking  of  all  our  accustom- 
ed and  pleasing  ways  of  sin  ;  but  they  that  know  the 
excellency  of  his  kingdom,  are  well  content  to  fore- 
go all  that  suits  not  with  it.  Thus  that  his  kingdom 
of  glory  may  come,  the  world  must  be  burnt  up,  &c. 
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and  that  we  particularly  may  come  to   it,    we  must 
pass  through  death;  but  it  is  worth  all. 

Thy  zcitt  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. ] 
licit  I  direct  my  prayer  to  thee,  says  David  \     The 
word  is,  I  will  set  it  in  order,  or  orderly  address  it, 
which    is  not  the  curious   contriving   either  of  the 
words,  or  method,  (for  there  may  be  most  of  that, 
where  there  is  least  of  this  right  directing  it  to  God) 
but  the  due  ordering  of  the  frame  and  desires  of  the 
heart ;    and    certainly    one    main    point   of   that   is 
taught  us,  as  we  have  said,    in  the  order   of  this 
prayer,  in  this  particular,    that  it  not  only  prefers 
the  honour  of  God  to  all   our  own  interest,   setting 
the  heart  first  upon  that ;  but  keeps  it  to  it,  causes  it 
to  dwell  upon  that  in  three  several  petitions,  varying 
the  expression  of  that  one  desire,  as  often  as  there  be 
several  requests  following  of  our  own  concernment, 
teaching  us  that  that  doth,  in  its  own   worth,   and 
therefore  should  likewise  in  our  affection,  itself  alone 
being  but  one,  weigh  down   all  the  different   things 
besides  that  we  can  desire:  and  thus    withal   it  is 
accommodate   to  our    dulness,   for   that  our  hearts 
would    not  readily  with    one   word    be  either  duly 
stirred  up,  or  stretched  forth  in  the  heavenly  desire  ; 
so  that  both'  to  excite  and   dilate  them  the  more,  it 
is   thus   iterated    without  vain   tautology.     This   so 
short  and  complete  a  form  given  us  by  so  wise  a 
master,  is  for  from  that,  yea,  it  was  particularly  in- 
tended in  opposition  to  that  abuse.     And   not   only 
doth  the  dignity   of  the  thing  itself,  and  our  indis- 
posedness  require  this  adding  of  one  request  to  ano- 
ther concerning  it,  but  there  is  in  the  petitions  them- 
selves, a  very  profitable  difference,  though  their  scope 
is  one  ;  they  are  as  so  many  several  arrows  aimed  at 
the  same  mark. 

The  first,  in  general,  wishes  all  manner  of  honour 
to  the  name  of  God:  and  because  his  name  is 
especially    honoured    in   the   advancement,    and    in 
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end  compearing  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  the  se- 
cond is  particular  in  that ;  and  because,  until  that 
kingdom  be  compleated  and  brought  all  together,  it 
lies  in  two  several  countries  :  there  is  one  part  of  it 
already  above,  which  is  the  appointed  place  for  the 
perfection  and  perpetuity  of  this  kingdom  ;  another 
part  here  below,  but  tending  thither.  And  this 
third  petition  particularly  concerns  these  of  this 
lower  region  and  condition  ;  desiring  this,  that  in 
obedience  to  their  king,  they  may  be  as  conform  as 
is  possible  to  those  above.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Thy  will.]  God  is  most  perfectly  one,  and  his  will 
one,  yea,  his  will  is  himself,  he  is  pitrus  actus;  yet 
in  respect  of  its  several  objects  or  circumstances  that 
concern  them,  it  is  diversely  distinguished  in  schools, 
sometimes  needlessly,  yea  erroneously,  but  some  ot 
them  are  sound  and  useful.  But  here  we  shall  not 
need  them  much.  His  will  is  taken  according  to 
a  very  usual  figure,  for  that  which  he  wills,  and  we 
desire  here,  that  we  ourselves  and  others  may  be 
obedient  to  his  will  in  every  thing,  even  here  on 
earth,  that  he  may  be  acknowledged  and  served,  not 
only  in  heaven,  but  here  likewise. 

For  this  (no  question)  means  not  the  equality  of 
our  obedience  to  theirs,  but  the  quality  of  it,  that 
though  it  fall  very  far  short  of  so  perfect  a  pattern, 
yet  it  may  bear  some  resemblance  to  it,  as  a  scholar's 
writing,  though  it  be  nothing  so  good  as  his  copy, 
yet  may  have  so  much  likeness,  as  to  shew  he  fol- 
lows it.  It  doth  no  wrong,  but  helps  a  man  much 
in  any  thing,  the  more  perfect  example  he  hath  be- 
fore him :  although  he  be  not  able  to  match  it,  yet 
the  looking  on  it  makes  him  do  the  better:  though 
an  archer  shoot  not  so  high  as  he  aims,  yet  the 
higher  he  takes  his  aim,  the  higher  he  shoots.  And 
that  we  may  not  think  it  strange  that  we  have  here 
the  citizens  of  heaven  set  before  us  as  a  model  for 
obedience,  we  have  our  heavenly  Father  himself  pro- 
pounded by  our  Saviour  in  the  former  Chapter,  as  our 
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example  for  perfection,  Be  ye  pcrj'ect,  as  your  hea- 
venly Father  is  perfect. 

The  obedience  in  heaven  is,  1.  Universal,  without 
ch using  and  excepting  ;  and  this  is,  because  the 
will  and  command  of  God  is  the  very  reason  of  it. 
Tiie  angels  are  said  to  do  his  commandments,  and  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  his  word\  they  wait  but  for  a 
word  from  him,  and  that  is  enough.  And  in  this 
should  we  desire  to  be  like  them.  Though  we  can- 
not fully  keep  any  one  commandment,  yet  should 
we  exclude  none  of  them  from  our  endeavour;  yea 
the  rather,  because  we  want  that  perfection  in  the 
degree,  should  we  study  this  other,  which  is  a  kind 
of  perfection  in  the  design  and  purpose,  to  have  re- 
spect to  all  the  commandments,  as  David  says;  to 
have  our  eye  upon  them  all,  as  the  word  there  is: 
So  Psm.  xvi.  8.  /  have  set  the  Lord  always  before 
mcy  [cegualiter  posuf]  in  an  even  constant  regard  of 
his  will.  And  the  want  of  this  discovers,  that  much 
of  our  obedience  hath  not  the  right  stamp  on  it,  no 
way  heavenly. 

A  man  may  think  he  approves  and  does  the  will 
of  God  in  some  things,  where  it  is  but  by  accident, 
because  the  letter  of  the  commandment  is  coincident 
with  his  own  will  ;  and  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  God, 
but  his  own,  that  moves  him:  therefore  in  doing 
that  which  God  commands,  he  does  not  God's  will, 
but  his  own  ;  and  therefore  when  they  meet  not,  but 
are  contrary,  there  it  appears,  for  he  leaves  God's 
will  then,  and  follows  his  own.  A  covetous  father 
condemns  the  prodigality  of  his  lavish  son,  and  the 
son  again  cries  out  against  the  avarice  of  his  niggard- 
ly father.  And  thus  both  seem  to  condemn  sin  : 
but  the  truth  is,  neither  do  it ;  it  is  but  two  extreme 
sins  fighting  together,  neither  of  them  regarding  the 
rule  that  God  hath  set ;  it  is  but  their  two  idols 
choaking  each  other,  as  the  Heathen  set  their  gods 
together  by  the  ears.  But  they  that  therefore  hate 
sin,  because  of  God's  countermand,  and  love  his  will 
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for  itself,  their  obedience  is  more  even,  and  regards 
the  whole  will  of  God,  and  at  all  times;  for  there  is 
that  universality  too  in  their  obedience,  conform  to 
that  of  heaven  :  So  shall  I  keep  thy  law  (says  David) 
continually  j or  ever  and  ever. 

See  a  man's  carriage  when  tempted  or  provoked 
to  some  sin  ;  for  when  the  occasion  is  out  of  reach, 
and  out  of  sight,  what  wonder  then  he  forbears? 
But  when  it  offers  itself,  as  by  company,  intemper- 
ance, or  cursing  or  swearing  by  passion,  it  appears, 
if  a  man  yield  then,  that  sin  was  not  out  before, 
but  only  lay  close  and  quiet  within  till  it  was  stirred, 
as  mud  in  the  bottom  of  water,  natura  vejeata  prodit 
seipsam.  So  a  man  may  for  his  own  gain,  or  his  own 
glory,  do  God's  will.  Jehu  could  say  to  Jonadab, 
Come  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord. 

2.  It  is  chearful.  It  is  the  very  natural  motion 
of  glorified  spirits  to  be  acted  and  moved  by  the  will 
of  God,  They  excel  in  strength,  says  the  Psalmist  in 
that  Psalm  ciii.  and  do  his  commandments.  They  have 
no  other  use  for  all  their  strength,  that  is  the  proper 
employment  of  it.  Thus  the  godly  man,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  renewed  (for  in  so  far  he  suits  with  heaven) 
delights  himself  in  the  way  of  God's  commandments, 
takes  more  pleasure  in  keeping  them,  than  profane 
men  do  in  all  their  pleasures  of  sin,  by  which  they 
break  them.  He  is  never  well  but  when  he  is  in  the 
way  of  obedience,  and  the  ways  of  sin  are  painful 
and  grievous  to  him  ;  then  hath  he  most  inward 
gladness  and  contentment,  when  he  keepeth  closest 
to  his  rule.  And  the  reason  why  he  finds  the  law 
of  God  thus  pleasant  is,  because  it  is  not  to  hirn  as 
to  the  ungodly  one  without,  driving  him  violently, 
but  it  is  within  him,  and  therefore  moves  him  sweetly. 
/  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God\  and  he  adds,  Thy 
law  is  within  my  heart,  or  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels  ; 
so  Psalm  lxxxiv.  In  whose  heart  are  thy  ways;  not 
only  their  feet  in  the  ways,  but  the  ways  are  in  the* 
hearts. 

1  Psalm  j\,  s. 
Vol.  IV.  G 
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3.  They  do  the  will  of  God  in  heaven  unani- 
mously and  harmoniously:  there  is  neither  an  evil 
eye  of  envy  among  them,  .nor  a  lofty  eye  of  pride, 
whatsoever  degrees  there  be  among  them  in  their 
stations  and  employments.  Not  to  be  curious  in 
that,  nor  obtrude  ourselves  into  things  we  have  not 
seen,  yet  sure  the  lesser  do  not  envy  the  greater,  nor 
the  greater  despise  the  less ;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause thev  are  all  so  wholly  taken  up,  and  so  strongly 
united  in  this  joint  desire  of  doing  the  will  of  God. 
Thus  ought  hii  servants  here,  each  one  in  his  place, 
and  according  to  that  which  God  hath  dispensed 
to  him,  the  greatest  humbly,  and  the  meanest  con- 
tentedly, mind  this,  and  nothing  but  this,  to  do  his 
will. 

Answerably  to  the  sense  of  this  petition  do  godly 
men  in  prayer,  1.  Vent  their  regret  and  grief  unto 
God,  that  there  is  so  little  regard  and  obedience  to 
his  will  amongst  men,  that  they  see  the  greatest  part 
taking  pleasure  inunrighteousness,  as  the  apostle  speaks. 
Thus  David,  Rivers  of  water  run  doron  mine  eyes,  be- 
cause men  keep  not  thy  law.  And  as  they  bewail  un- 
godliness without  them,  so  especially  the  strength  of 
corruption  within  themselves;  they  begin  there,  and 
express  their  grief  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  they 
are  so  do^sied  and  hampered  with  sin,  cleaving  fast 
to  them,  and  crossing  their  purposes  of  obedience; 
saying  with"  the  apostle,  I  find  a  law  in  my  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind.  2.  They  declare 
their  desire  of  redress,  both  in  themselves  and  others  ; 
that  their  great  desire  is,  that  more  obedience  were 
given  unto  God,  and  particularly  that  they  had  more 
faculty  and  strength  to  serve  himk.  3.  They  pray 
in  this,  fur  the  effecting  of  this  their  desire,  that 
God  would  incline  men's  hearts,  and  particularly 
their  own,  to  the  obedience  of  his  will,  (whatsoever 
vain  will-worshippers  say,  they  are  indeed  in  that 
sense  i$e\o$pri(rKot,  make  a  deity  of  the  will)  not  doubt- 
ing that  it  is  in  his  hand  to  do  so,  and  that  he  hath 
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more  power  of  our  hearts  than  we  ourselves  have; 
otherwise  it  were  in  vain  to  put  these  supplications 
into  his  hand,  if  he  have  no  power  to  answer  them, 
to  give  them  v the  real  answer  of  performance.  In- 
cline my  heart  unto  thy  law,  &c.  Turn  tts,  O  Lord, 
&c.  4.  They  do  in  this  request  offer  up  their  own 
hearts  to  God,  to  be  fashioned  and  moulded  to  his 
will:  and  every  godly  man,  if  he  had  the  hearts  of 
all  the  men  in  the  world  in  his  dispose,  he  would 
dispose  them  the  same  way,  lodge  them  with  his 
own,  and  make  one  sacrifice  of  all ;  his  own  he  gives 
wholly,  resigns  it  up  to  his  Lord,  to  be  as  a  piece  of 
wax  in  God's  hand,  pliable  to  what  form  he  will,  to 
do  with  it  what  he  will,  to  turn  out  and  banish  what- 
soever displeases  him,  and  to  make  it  to  his  own 
mind.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  desire  of  a  Christian, 
that  his  own  will  may  be  annihilated,  and  the  will  of 
God  placed  in  its  room,  that  he  may  have  no  will 
but  God's,  that  he  may  be  altogether  subject  to  God's 
commanding,  and  his  working  will,  to  do  what  he 
commands,  and  to  be  heartily  content  with  what  he 
does;  for  both  these  are  in  it*. 

Where  he  commands  any  thing,  though  our  own 
corrupt  will  grumble  at  it,  and  think  it  hard,  we  must 
tread  upon  it  to  obey  his  will,  making  that  the  rule 
of  all  we  do.  To  this  end  we  must  endeavour  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  will,  and  know  what  it  is,  other- 
wise we  cannot  do  it,  but  once  knowing  it,  this  is  the 
end, of  knowing,  to  do,  otherwise  (you  know)  that 
knowledge  will  make  us  the  worse  for  it,  the  more 
guilty. 

It  is  a  safe  and  comfortable  thing  to  walk  every 
step  by  his  direction  ;  the  constant  regard  of  that, 
is  that  (we.  see)  which  conforms  us  to  heaven.  It 
was  observable  how  this  will  prevailed  with  Abra- 
ham;  he  was  a  loving  father,  it  appears,  and  up- 
on Sarah's  private  motion,  while  there  was  no  more, 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  p(ut,  Ishmael  out  of 

-*'It  is  love  that  mnkesthis  union  of  wills,  Idem  velle  &  idem 
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doors,  that  was  but  the  son  of  the  bond  zvoman ;  but 
upon  God's  command  lie  was  ready  to  put  Isaac  to 
death,  that  was  the  son  of  the  promise.  And  he  that 
taught  us  to  pray  thus,  gives  us  his  own  example  in 
this,  and  he  did  the  will  of  his  father  indeed,  as  it 
is  done  in  heaven,  and  he  came  to  the  earth  for  that 
purpose ;  then  said  he,  Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  ttiti.  O 
my  God\  and  in  that  great  and  most  painful  part  of 
his  work,  not  my  ioiti,  but  thine  be  done,  For  our  ac- 
tions then,  let  his  word  be  our  guide  ;  and  for  the 
events  of  things,  and  all  that  concerns  us,  let  his 
good  pleasure  and  wise  disposing  be  our  will ;  let 
us  give  up  the  rudder  of  our  life  into  his  hand,  to  be 
steered  by  him. 

For  our  actions,  is  it  not  better  to  observe  his 
will,  than  to  be  subject  to  our  own  corrupt  wills  ? 
and  to  satan's,  ted  captive  at  his  will?  and  as  it  is  our 
best  to  do  what  pleaseth  him,  so  in  all  his  dealings 
with  us  to  be  pleased  with  what  he  does ;  not  to 
think  it  were  better  for  us  to  be  richer  or  greater  in 
the  world  than  we  are,  or  to  murmur  and  struggle 
under  affliction.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
this  ;  IVho  hath  resisted  his  xvill  at  any  time  ?  In  all 
things  he  doth  what  he  will,  whether  it  like  us  or 
not:  our  repining  hinders  not  his  working  at  all,  but 
it  hinders  ?ur  own  comfort ;  our  wrestling  and  fret- 
ting doth  but  pain  ourselves.  If  we  be  his  (as  we 
profess)  then  we  may  be  assured  he  loves  us;  and  if 
we  believe  that,  nnd  withal  believe  that  he  is  wiser 
than  we,  then  v.Te  must  confess,  that  whatsoever  he 
doth  with  us  is  better  than  our  own  chusing  for  our- 
selves could  be. 

This  is  the  only  way  of  constant  quietness  and 
•contentment  of  mind.  Who  is  there  outwardly  so 
prosperous,  but  meets  with  many  things  that  cross 
his  will  ?'  Now  he  that  hath  renounced  his  own 
will,  and  is  fixed  upon  a  continual  complacency 
with  the  good  pleasure  and  providence  of  God,  to 
will  what  he  wills,  and  nothing  else  ;  every  thing 
that  befals  him,    he  looks  upon  that    side   of  it  as 
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God's  will,   and  so  is  satisfied.     "  Doth  God  think 
this  good,  and  shall  I  think  it  evil  ?" 

There  is  difference  of  estates,  but  all  coming  from 
the  same  hand,  which  is  Job's  consideration,  to  em- 
brace and  kiss  the  worst  that  can  come,  is  our  duty  ; 
//  is  the  Lord  (said  David)  let  him  do  with  me  what 
seems  good  in  his  eyes1.  Thus,  "  Wilt  thou  have  me 
poor  or  rich,  healthful  or  sick,  esteemed  or  despised  ? 
Wilt  thou  that  I  live,  or  that  I  die  ?  I  am  thine,  thy 
will  be  done/' 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.~\  Man  is  made 
up  of  two  different  principle?,  a  soul  derived  from 
heaven,  and  a  body  at  first  moulded  out  of  earth, 
as  Nazianzen  expresses  it,  irwq  x)  ^»?,  the  breath  of 
God,  and  the  dust  of  the  earth*:  and  according 
to  his  composure,  so  is  this  prayer  composed  ;  being 
made  for  his  use,  it  is  wisely  fitted  to  his  con- 
dition. 

The  greatest  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  such  de- 
sires as  are  spiritual,  and  so  most  suitable  to  his 
worthier  part,  his  soul,  such  as  do  immediately  con- 
cern God,  and  such  as  properly  concern  itself.  Yet 
the  body  is  not  wholly  shut  out,  though  the  meaner 
part :  yet  being  a  part  of  man,  and  the  workmanship 
of  God,  this  one  petition  is  bestowed  upon  its  con- 
cernment. 

Observe  in  it  briefly,  1.  The  matter  or  object  of 
the  request.  2.  The  qualification  of  it.  The  mat- 
ter under  the  name  of  bread,  not  only  bread  for  all 
food,  as  the  Hebrews  do  ;  but  food,  so  named,  for 
all  other  necessaries.  By  bread,  as  the  chief  sup- 
port and  staff  of  man's  life,  is  meant  all  needful 
temporal  blessings,  food  and  raiment,  and  health, 
and  peace,  &c.  a  blessing  on  the  works  of  our  call- 
ing, and  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  all  our  lawful 
temporal  affairs. 

Though  a  godly  man  looks  upon  the  necessities  of 
this  life  as  a  piece  of  his  present  captivity,  and  is 
often  looking  beyond   it  to  that  purer  life  he  hopes 

1  2  Sam.  x.  12.  *  Ex  igneo  spiritu,  &  terreno  corpore. 
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for;  yet  in  the  mean  while  he  doth,  in  obedience  to 
God,  use  these  things,  and  in  dependence  upon  God 
he  seeks  them  at  God's  own  hand. 

In  the  request,  together  with  its  object,  as  here 
we  have  it,  there  is,  I.  Piety.  2,  Moderation,  God* 
liness,  and  soberness. 

1.  Piety,  asking  our  bread  of  God  ;  asking  it  in 
the  true  notion  by  way  of  gift.  There  is  a  natural 
cry  or  voice  of  our  necessity,  and  that  not  only  un« 
godly  men,  but  unreasonable  creatures  have,  the 
very  beasts  and  fowls,  as  the  Psalm  hath  it,  The  ra- 
vens ask  their  meat  from  God:  but  this  spiritual  cry 
of  prayer,  is  the  peculiar  voice  of  God's  own  chil- 
dren. 

Now  to  ask  bread,  or  needful  temporal  things  at 
the  hands  of  God,  is  not  only  no  way  incongruous 
to  the  piety  and  spiritual-mindedness  of  a  Christian, 
nor  no  wrong  to  the  majesty  of  God  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  were  impiety  in  man,  and  an  injury  to 
God  not  to  do  so.  We  have  here  the  warrant  of 
his  own  command,  pray  thus,  and  is  it  not  most  rea^- 
sonable  ? 

1.  Seeing  these  things  are  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
ceive, and  in  the  hand  of  God  to  bestow,  why  ought 
we  not  to  seek  them  there  ? 

Although  in  his  wisdom  he  knows  what  we  need, 
and  is  in  bounty  most  ready  to  furnish  us,  yet  this 
is  the  homage  we  owe  to  God,  to  present  ourselves 
and  our  necessities  before  him,  and  seek  our  supr 
plies  by  prayer.  In  it  there  is  a  clear  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  divine  providence  and  goodness,  and  of 
our  faith  and  reliance  on  it ;  and  faith  is  not  only 
signified  in  prayer  in  these  things,  but  is  acted  and 
excited,  and  by  that  means  is  increased  and  strength- 
ened. 2.  Godliness  hath  both  kinds  of  promises, 
those  of  the  life  to  come,  and  those  of  this  life  ;  and 
as  godliness  hath  right  to  them  both,  so  it  teacheth 
to  use  them  both,  and  particularly  this  way,  by 
turning  the  promises  into  prayers,  as  a  means  ap- 
pointed by  God,  both  to  fit  us  for  obtainment,  and 
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to  obtain  the   performance  of*  them.      3.  Though   a 
man  hath  his  provision  by  him,  not  only  of  a  day, 
but  of  many   years,  yet  hath  he  need  still  daily  to 
ask  it  of  God,  for  it  is  still  in  God's  hand  to  giv«  it 
him,   or  not   to  give,  though  it  is  in  a  man's  own 
hand  in  present  possession.      1.  It   is   in  God  s  dis- 
posal to  continue  it  to  him,   or  suddenly  to  pluck  it 
from  him  out  of  his  hand,  or  even  out  of  his  mouth, 
ut  bolus  creptus  e  faucibus.     How  many  have  been 
thus  on  a  sudden  turned  out  of  great  estates  into  ex- 
treme poverty,  either  by  the   hands  of  men,   which 
are  moved  by  God,  or  by  some  immediate  accident 
from  his  own  hand,   and  others  by  little  and  little, 
their  estates  consuming  and  melting  as  snow-balls. 
In  the  former  the  judgment  of  God  is  as  a  lion,  and 
in  the  latter  as  a  moth,  as  the  prophet  speaks.    Again, 
?.  If  God  do  continue  a  man  in  his  possessions,  yet 
there  is  further  needful  for  his  ehearfnl  use  of  daily 
bread,  that  calmness  and  content  of  mind,  and  health- 
fulness  of  body,  that  arc  God's  peculiar  gifts,  with- 
out which  all  is  unsavoury.     Ts  the  mind  in  bitter- 
ness or  distemper,  or  the  body  tied  to  its  sick-bed  ? 
this  disrelishes  a  man's  daily  bread,  though  it  be  of 
the  richest  kind.     3.  Having  bread  and  a  disposi- 
tion to   use  it,   yet  there  is  further  an  influence  of 
blessing  from   God  needful  to  make  it  serve  its  pro- 
per end  ;  and  without  this,  that  staff  of  life  is  but  as 
a  broken  staff  in  a  man's  hand  that  cannot  support 
him.     4.   Besides    that   ordinary  blessing,    there   is 
yet  something   further    that    a   godly  man    desires, 
and   desires   it  most   of  all,   a    secret  character  and 
stamp  of  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  even  upon   his 
bread,  his  temporal  enjoyments.     And  this  is  a  pro- 
per fruit  of  prayer,  as  there  is  (as  is  already  said)  a 
peculiar  voice  of  God's  own  children  in  this  request, 
so  God  knows  it   particularly,  and  distinguishes   it 
from  the  common  voice  of  natural  men,  and   other 
creatures  that  call  for  supply  ;  and  therefore  he  gives 
that  peculiar  voice  of  their  suit  a  peculiar  answer, 
together  with    the    daily  bread   which   he  gives  to 
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others,  and  a  common  blessing  on  it,  they  have 
something  that  is  not  given  to  others.  This  is  that 
which  particularly  sweetens  their  bread,  that  they 
receive  it  after  a  special  manner  out  of  their  Father's 
own  hand,  having  humbly  asked  it  by  a  prayer  as 
his  gift. 

That  is  the  other  thing  observable  in  the  word  of 
the  request,  Give. 

We  are  not  by  this  forbidden,  no,  nor  dispensed 
with  from  labour  and  honest  industry  for  it,  but  af- 
ter all  our  labour  we  are  still  to  acknowledge  all  as 
a  free  gift,  both  the  bread  we  obtain  by  labour  and 
the  strength  by  which  we  labour.  Just  as  we  find 
it  of  the  other  bread,  the  bread  of  life  m,  Labour  for 
it,  which  the  son  of  man  will  give;  laboured  for, 
and  yet  given.  The  fruit  of  our  labours  may  be  a 
just  reward  from  men,  but  it  is  always  free  from 
God,  even  these  lowest  benefits  to  the  best  and 
holiest  men  :  /  am  less  (says  Jacob)  than  the  least  of 
thy  mercies.  We  have  no  motive  for  the  least  mercy 
but  his  own  goodness,  as  our  Father;  so  that  it 
suits  with  this,  as  with  all  the  other  requests  here, 
though  we  deserve  nothing,  yet  he  is  our  Father : 
It  is  proper  for  children  to  ask  bread  of  their  fa- 
ther, as  our  Saviour  teaches  us  in  the  next  Chapter, 
therefore  he  teaches  us  here  to  say,  Father,  give  us 
bread. 

2.  The  moderation  of  the  desire  appears,  in  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  the  other  petitions,  all  the 
rest  for  things  spiritual,  and  but  one  for  temporals  ; 
those  that  regard  the  glory  of  God  as  the  chief,  are 
three  to  one  with  it,  and  those  that  concern  our  own 
spiritual  good  two  for  one. 

Thus  for  the  number;  and  the  order  or  place, 
which  so  many  have  taken  quite  contrary,  it  suits 
very  well  with  this,  as  the  least  of  our  requests,  and 
so  to  be  accounted  by  us.  It  is  strange  that  this 
right  place  of  it  should  have  scared  men  from  its 
right  meaning,   and  persuaded   them   to  take  it  for 
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our  spiritual  food,  or  the  bread  of  life,  because  it 
is  the  first  of  the  three.  But  taking  it  as  it  is,  for 
this  life's  necessaries,  there  is  no  need  of  such  rea- 
sons as  some  give  for  its  standing  in  this  order,  that 
are  a  litile  lisrht  and  unsolid.  But  to  omit  even  these 
that  are  more  pertinent,  which  justify  this  order, 
though  this  petition  be  less  than  the  two  following, 
it  seems  truly  the  only  fit  place  for  it,  for  that  very 
reason,  because  it  is  the  least.  It  is  known  to  be  the 
ordinary  course  of  skilful  orators  to  place  the  meanest 
part  of  their  speech  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  this  let 
the  ear  of  any  understanding  mind  be  judge,  whether 
it  sounds  not  much  better,  that  this  request  pass  in 
the  middle,  than  if  the  prayer  should  have  ended 
with  it,  whereas  now  it  begins  spiritually  and  closes 
so.  And  this  petition,  which  is  de  impediment  is  mili- 
tia nostra,  (for  the  things  of  this  life  prove  so  too 
often)  is  cast  in  the  middle. 

Now,  how  few  are  there  that  follow  Christ's  esti- 
mate in  this,  that  have  the  very  strength  of  their  de- 
sires, and  most  of  their  thoughts  on  things  that  are 
spiritual,  and  do  but  in  passing  lend  a  word  to  the 
things  of  this  life*;  this  proportion  few  will  admit, 
it  makes  not  for  their  purpose.  The  apostle  gives 
this  character  of  those  that  perish,  that  they  mind 
earthly  things. 

But  to  consider  the  words,  each  word  designing 
the  matter  of  this  request  doth  clearly  teach  us  mo- 
deration in  it.  Give  us  our  daily  bread.  Having  food 
and  raiment,  (says  the  Apostle",)  let  us  he  content. 
How  few  be  there  of  us,  if  any,  that  want  these,  and 
yet  how  few  that  have  contentment?  It  is  the  enor- 
mity and  boundlessness  of  our  desires,  that  causeth 
this.  There  is  no  necessity  of  curious  food  and  rai- 
ment, but  such  food  as  nourishes,  and  such  raiment 
as  covers. 

Our  daily  bread,  in  the  original  lir^m.  Not  at  all 
to  dispute  the  word,  its  genuine  sense  is,  such  as  is 

*  Quamprimum  a  corpore  ad  animam  redeundum.  Sen. 
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jit  for  our  daily  sustentation,  therefore  rendered 
daily  bread;  and  answers  well  to  the  word  in  that 
petition  of  Agur4,  convenient  or  proportionable 
food,  and  so  agrees  with  that  we  said  or"  bread ;  pro- 
portiojiab/e,  not  to  our  Inst,  hut  our  necessity.  This 
Mas  the  sin  of  the  Jews,  and  a  most  impertinent  sin 
in  the  wilderness,  they  ashed  meat  for  their  lust; 
they  were  not  content  of  bread  for  themselves,  hut 
must  have  meat  for  their  lust  too,  must  have  that 
i'cd  likewise.  We  are  not  to  be  carvers  of  the  pro- 
portion ourselves,  hut  leave  that  to  God,  who  knows 
best  what  is  convenient  for  us;  therefore  the  word 
is  there,  of  my  set  or  ordained  portion,  ordained 
hy  thee. 

"  Our  bread,  'H/awv.]  Not  seeking  any  other  but 
that  which  is  our  own  by  our  just  industry,  and 
God's  free  gift.  What  is  it  but  the  base  immoder- 
ate desire  of  having,  that  stretches  a  man  beyond 
this?  When  a  man  lays  down  that  conclusion  with 
himself,  that  he  must  have  so  much,  then  it  follows, 
that  any  way  tending  to  that  he  must  use,  if  he  can, 
by  right;  but  if  not,  any  way  rather  than  miss;  by 
violence  and  oppression,  or  by  deceit,  through  all 
ways  fair  and  foul*:  when  a  man  is  once  upon  that 
journey  there  is  no  stopping,  until  either  God  recall 
him,  or  he  plunge  himself  in  the  pit  of  destruction. 
They  that  will  be  rich  (says  the  apostle)  that  are  re- 
solved upon  that,  they  fall  into  temptation  and  di« 
vers  snares,  that  drown  men,  Sec.  that  is  the  issue. 
This  day.]  It  is  true  that  this  condemns  not  a 
due  providence  in  men  for  themselves  and  their  fa- 
milies, in  a  just  and  moderate  way  ;  hut  men  deceive 
themselves  in  this,  few  stay  there,  but  under  that 
name  harbour  gross  avarice  and  earthliness.  But  in 
this  word,  we  have  the  true  temper  of  a  Christian 
mind,  that  whatsoever  is  his  own  lawful  providence, 
and  whatsoever  is  the  success  of  it,  that  he  lives  and 
relies  on,  is  the  providence  of  God,    not  his  own; 
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he  lives  upon  that  from  one  clay  to  another,  as  a 
child  in  his  father's  house;  and  for  provision  for 
afterwards  thinks  it  is  as  good  iu  God's  hand  as  if 
it  were  in  his  own,  and  therefore  asks  not  so  much 
stock  or  so  much  yearly  rent,  hut  bread  for  to  day. 
If  he  have  much  land  or  great  revenues,  yet  trusts 
no  more  in  that,  than  if  he  had  nothing;  and  if  he 
have  to-day,  and  nothing  for  to-morrow  (as  the 
Israelites  had  manna)  yet  trusts  no  less  in  God  than 
if  he  had  thousands;  he  resolves  thus,  "Whether  I 
have  much  or  little  I  am  at  God's  providing,  and 
live  upon  that  from  day  to  day;  the  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want9." 

Evg£hx  auT<xj»cn*q.  These  two  together,  as  we  have 
observed  them  here  together,  godliness  and  mode- 
ration, godliness  in  this  particular,  of  casting  over 
our  care  of  temporal  things  on  God  by  prayer'. 
Let  your  moderation  be  known,  &c.  But  how  shall 
we  have  it?  Make  your  requests  known  unto  God, 
and  that  in  all  things;  that  will  ease  you,  ami  not 
trouble  him.  But  when  we  lodge  such  desires  as 
are  not  fit  indeed  to  be  imparted  to  him,  this  is  our 
shame  and  proves  our  vexation.  It  is  a  wonder 
what  men  mean;  but  it  is  a  folly  so  rooted  in  men's 
hearts  that  no  discourse  will  pluck  it  up;  they 
imagine  that  there  is  happiness  in  having  much, 
and  will  neither  believe  religion,  nor  reason,  nor  ex- 
perience, though  all  teach  the  contrary.  They  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  make  this  the  rule  of  their  de^ 
sires,  daily  bread,  and  for  to-day,  but  are  still  pro- 
jecting for  long  time  to  come,  though  they  are  not 
sure  of  a  day.  Men  are  still  beginning  to  live,  even 
when  their  years  tell  them  they  should  be  thinking 
how  to  die;  are  upon  new  contrivances  for  the 
world,  when  they  must  shortly  leave  it:  and  this  is 
one  point  of  this  our  disease,  that  it  grows  still, 
and  is  strongest  in  old  age,  when  there  is  least  rea- 
son for  it*. 

P  Psm.  xxiii.  1 .  Si  Tim.  vi.  6.  T  Phil.  iv.  5. 

*  Quo  minu-  vi.i?  restat,  eo  plus  viutici  coroparare. 
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What  is  this  that  riches  can  dor  Our  Saviour 
tells  us  if  we  will  believe  him,  that  mans  life  dot/i 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  pos- 
sesseth*;  there  is  something  necessary  we  see,  and 
truly  that  is  not  much,  and  what  is  more  than 
serves  many  times  proves  but  more  encumberance ; 
one  staff  will  help  a  man  in  his  way,  but  a  bundle 
of  staves  would  burden  and  weary  him.  Would 
men  but  stop  a  little  and  ask  themselves,  '  What  is 
this  I  do  ?'  '  What  do  I  aim  at  in  all  my  turmoil?' 
It  might  possibly  recall  them,  would  they  but  hear 
Solomon's  question,  and  tell  him  what  good  the  rich 
have  of  possessing  more  titan  they  use,  but  only  of 
beholding  them  with  their  eyes;  if  there  be  any 
thing  more,  it  is  more  care  and  troubles  f.  He 
that  hath  a  hundred  rooms  hath  but  one  body,  he 
can  lodge  but  in  one  at  once;  he  that  might  have 
sea  and  land  ransacked  for  delicates  to  his  table, 
hath  himself  but  one  appetite  to  serve  with  them 
all. 

Then  consider  that  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  pe- 
tition, if  a  man  once  pass,  there  be  no  bounds  after, 
lie  knows  not  where  to  stay  J:  one  thousand  would 
have  something  more  to  save  it  unspent,  and  when 
that  grows  a  little,  it  is  best  even  to  make  another 
thousand,  and  save  that  too,  and  fall  a  scraping  for 
more. 

And  if  this  is  always  a  frenzy,  most  of  all  in  these 
times,  Behold,  says  God  to  Baruch,  I  will  break 
down  that  which  I  have  built,  and  that  which  I 
hare  planted  will  I  pluck  up,  even  this  whole  land, 
and  seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself'?  "But 
is  it  not  wisdom  to  be  provident,  and  see  far  before 
a  man ;  and  to  look  no  further  but  to  the  present,  is 
the  character  of  a  fool?"  True  it  is  indeed,  and 
therefore  the    truly  wise  man  despises  .this  provi- 

*  Ad  supervacua  sudatur. 

f  Et  curae  circum  laqucata  tccta  volantes. 

J  Depingc  ubi  sistam. 

•  Jer.  xlv.  4,  5. 
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dence  for  a  base  uncertain  life,  and  is  content  if 
alive  but  from  one  day  to  auother;  but  there  is  a 
higher  design  in  his  head,  a  providence  of  a  fur- 
ther reach  that  sees  afar  off  indeed,  to  make  him- 
self an  estate  for  eternity,  that  takes  up  his  thoughts 
and  pains ;  the  other  is  the  grossest  short-sighted- 
ness, to  look  no  further  than  a  moment ;  it  is  indeed, 
uvow-a£t»v,  as  St.  Peter  speaks.  But  that  life  the 
Christian's  eye  is  upon,  is  of  another  nature,  where 
none  of  these  poor  things  shall  have  place,  No  mar- 
rying,  nor  giving  in  marriage,  as  our  Saviour  says, 
so  no  eating  nor  drinking,  no  need  of  bread,  nor  of 
this  prayer  for  it,  but  we  shall  be  as  the  angels  of 
God. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts,  &c]  Thy  loving  kind- 
ness, says  David,  is  better  than  life.  Therefore  this 
request  rises  above -the  former:  in  it  we  sought 
bread  for  the  present  life;  in  this  we  entreat  his  fa- 
vour, not  corn,  nor  wine,  nor  oil,  but  that  that 
glads  the  heart  more  than  them  all,  The  light  of  his 
countenance,  that  the  thick  cloud  of  our  sins  be 
dispelled  by  a  free  pardon,  as  he  promises1. 

In  this  petition  we  have,  1.  The  request.  2.  The 
clause  added.  That  which  is  here  called  debts, 
St.  Luke  hath  sins;  and  here  in  the  observation  our 
Saviour  adds,  they  are  called,  iro^amu^xxx,  offences. 
Now  sin,  as  it  is  called  a  debt,  is  taken  for  the  guilti- 
ness of  sin,  which  is  no  other  but  pcenas  debere,  to 
owe  the  suffering  of  punishment,  or  an  obligement 
to  the  curse  which  the  law  hath  pronounced  against 
sin;  and  because  this  results  so  immediately  from 
sin,  therefore  sin  is  often  put  for  the  engagement 
to  punishment,  so  the  apostle's  phrase"  may  be 
taken.  So  then,  the  debt  of  sin  being  the  tie  to 
punishment,  which  follows  upon  it,  the  forgiving  of 
sin  can  be  no  other  than  the  acquitting  of  a  man 
from  that  curse,  setting  him  free  from  his  debt,  his 
engagement  to  suffer;  and  therefore  to  imagine  a 
1  Isa.  itliv.  2.  ■  1  Cor.  xv.  lilt. 
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forgiveness  of  sin  with  retaining  of  the  punishment, 
is  direct  nonsense  and  a  contradiction. 

To  pass  the  words  of  this  request  through  our 
mouths  (as  the  rest)  is  an  easy  and  common  thing, 
but  altogether  fruitless;  but  to  offer  it  as  a  spiritual 
supplication  of  the  heart  unto  God,  is  a  thing  done 
but  bv  a  few,  and  to  as  many  as  do  offer  it  so.  it 
uever  returns  in  vain,  but  is  certainly  granted, 
Now  to  offer  it  so  as  a  lively  spiritual  suit  unto 
God,  there  are  necessarily  supposed  in  the  soul  that 
presents  it,  these  things, 

1.  A  clear  conviction  and  deep  sense  of  the  guil- 
tiness of  sin,  both  in  general  what  this  guiltiness  is, 
what  is  that  debt  that  sin  engages  us  in,  that  misery 
to  which  it  binds  us  over,  1.  As  the  deprivement  of 
happiness,  the  loss  of  God  and  his  favour  for  ever. 
2.  The  endless  endurance  of  his  wrath,  and  hottest 
indignation,  and  all  the  anguish  that  that  is  able  to 
fill  the  soul  with  to  all  eternity.  Unsufferable,  in- 
conceivable torment!  described  to  us  by  such  things 
as  we  can  understand,  but  going  infinitely  beyond 
them,  A  gnawing  worm  that  dies  not,  and  a  fire 
that  cannot  be  quenched,  this  is  the  portion  of  the 
.sinner  from  -God,  and  the  heritage  appointed  to 
him,  as  Zophar  speaks.  Then  in  particular  there 
must  be  a  seeing  our  own  guiltiness,  a  man  must 
knrnv  himself  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  mass  of.  sin, 
and  so  fuel  for  that  fire;  must  see  himself  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  whole  law  of  God,  and  therefore 
abundantly  liable  to  that  sentence  of  death. 

2.  Upon  this  apprehension  will  follow  a  very  ear- 
nest desire  to  be  free,  and  such  a  word  as  that,  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  meH 
And  seeing  no  way  either  to. satisfy  or  escape  wltht 
out  a  free  pardon,  the  soul  then  looks  upon. that  as 
its  only  happiness,  with  David,  Blessed  is  the  man, 
O.the  blessedness  of  that  man  !   whose  iniquity   is 

forgiven.,  and  whos.e  sin  is  covered,  . 

3.  Tn  this  request  there  is  a  taking  of  it  as  a  thing 
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attainable,  for  it  is  implied  that  there  is  no  impos- 
sibility in  it;  and  this  arises  from  the  promises  of 
God,  and  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
the  Mediator  of  that  covenant  revealed  in  the  word, 
apprehended  only  in  their  general  tenor. 

4.  It  imports  a  humble  confession  of  guiltiness 
before  the  Lord,  as  follows  there  %  I  acknozctedge 
my  six,  Sec.  and  hide  not  mine  iniquity.  The  way 
to  find  God  hiding  and  covering  it,  he  perceived 
was  for  himself  not  to  hide  it,  the  way  to  be  ac- 
quitted at  God's  hand,  is  for  the  soul  with  humility 
and  grief  to  accuse  itself  before  him. 

5.  Where  there  is  this  sensible  knowledge  and 
humble  acknowledgment  or  sin  and  misery,  and 
earnest  desire  of  pardon,  then  doth  a  man  truly  of- 
fer this  suit  unto  God  with  strong  affection,  Lord 
this  is  my  request,  that  my  sin  may  be  forgiven; 
and  prays  it  in  faith,  which  is  a  more  particular  lav- 
ing hold  on  the  promises,  believing  that  he  will  for- 
give, and  therefore  waits  for  an  answer,  to  hear  that 
voice  of  joy  and  gladness,  as  David  speaks  ;  to  hear 
the  woid  of  his  pardon  from  God  spoke  into  his 
soul.  And  for  this  cause  (besides  the  need  of  daily 
pardon  for  daily  sins)  the  most  gorily  men  have 
need  to  renew  this  suit,  that  together  with  pardon 
they  may  obtain  the  comfortable  persuasion  and  as- 
surance of  it;  and  though  the}'  have  some  assur- 
ance, yet  there  be  further  degrees  of  it  possible  and 
desirable,  clearer  evidences  of  reconcilement  and 
acceptance  with  God. 

Forgiveness  itself  is  indeed  the  main,  and  is  often 
granted,  where  the  other,  the  assurance  of  it,  is 
withheld  for  a  time,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
we  may,  yea,  that  we  ought  to  desire  it,  and  seek 
after  it.  He  is  blessed  that  is  pardoned,  though  as 
yet  he  know  it  not,  yet  doubtless  it  abates  much  of 
his  happiness  for  the  time  that  he  does  not  know 
It  * 

*  Psm.  xxxii.  *  Non  est  leatus,  esse  qui  sc  non  putct. 
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As  the  philosopher  says,  The  poor  man  thinks  him 
happy  that  is  rich,  and  the  sick  man  him  that  is 
in  health  ;  their  own  want  makes  them  think  so. 
Now  this  forgiveness  of  sin  is  happiness  indeed,  yet 
a  man  must  first  feel  the  want  of  it,  before  he  judge 
so:  but  here  is  the  difference  when  he  hath  obtain- 
ed it,  he  shall  think  so  still;  whereas  the  other 
being  tried,  are  found  to  fall  short,  and  do  not  make 
any  man  happy. 

Seeing  this  is  a  request  of  so  great  moment,  may 
we  not  wonder  at  ourselves,  that  are  so  cold  and  in- 
different in  it  ?  But  the  true  reason  of  this  is,  be- 
cause so  few  are  truly  sensible  of  this  heavy  debt, 
of  the  weight  of  sin  unpardoned.  A  man  that  feels 
it  not  prays  thus,  not  much  troubling  his  thoughts 
whether  it  be  granted  or  no;  but  he  that  is  indeed 
pressed  with  the  burden  of  sin,  cries  in  earnest, 
Lord,  forgive.  David  knew  what  he  said,  when  he 
called  him  blessed  whose  sin  is  forgiven,  the  word 
is,  that  is  unloaded  of  his  sin.  He  was  a  king,  and 
a  great  captain,  but  he  says  not,  he  is  a  blessed  man 
that  wears  a  crown,  or  that  is  successful  in  war,  but 
he  whose  sin  is  taken  off  his  shoulders ;  whatsoever 
he  is  otherwise,  he  is  a  happy  man ;  it  is  in  vain  to 
offer  a  conscience  groaning  under  sin  any  thing 
else,  until  it  be  eased  of  that.  If  you  should  see  a 
man  lying  grovelling  under  some  weight  that  is 
ready  to  press  him  to  death,  and  should  bring  sweet 
music  to  him,  and  cover  a  table  with  delicates  be- 
fore him,  but  let  him  lie  still  under  his  burden, 
could  he  (think  you)  take  any  pleasure  in  those 
things?  Were  it  not  rather  to  mock  him  to  use 
him  so  ? 

And  though  we  feel  it  not  as  troubled  consciences 
do,  yet  we  are  truly  miserable  in  all  enjoyments,  un- 
til this  forgiveness  be  obtained.  To  what  purpose 
daily  bread,  yea  what  is  the  greatest  abundance  of 
all  outward  things,  but  a  glistering  misery,  if  this 
be  wanting?  But  he  that  is  once  forgiven,  and  re- 
ceived into  favour  with  God,   what  can  befal  him 
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amiss?  Though  he  hath  no  more  of  the  world  but 
daily  bread,  and  of  the  coarsest  sort,  lie  hath  a  con- 
tinual feast  \\  ithin  ;  as  lie  that  said,  Brown  bread  and 
the  gospel  is  good  fare.  Now  the  gospel  is  the  doc- 
trine of  this  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  is  therefore  so 
sweet  to  an  humbled  sinner;  yea,  though  a  man  have 
not  only  a  small  poriion  of  earthly  comforts,  but  be 
under  divers  afflictions  and  chastisements,  vet  this 
makes  him  chearful  in  all,  as  Luther  said,  Feri 
Domine,  &.C.  use  me  as  thou  wilt,  seeing  thou  hast 
forgiven  my  sin,  all  is  well. 

Lastly,  As  there  must  be  earnest  desire  in  the  re- 
quest, so  withal  firm  belief;  ask  in  faith.  If  once 
thou  art  become  a  humble  suiter  for  mercy,  and 
that  is  the  great  desire  of  thy  heart,  that  God 
•would  take  away  thvsin,  and  be  reconciled  to  thee: 
then  know  that  he  will  not  cast  back  thy  petition  in 
displeasure,  now  he  is  gracious,  and  whatsoever  thou 
hast  been,  consider  what  he  is.  Doth  he  receive 
Any  for  any  thing  jn  themselves?  What  is  the  cause 
he  pardons  any,  is  it  not  for  his  own  name's  sake1'? 
And  will  not  that  reason  serve  for  thee  as  much  as 
others?  Will  it  not  avail  for  many  sins,  as  well  as 
for  few?  Hast  thou  multiplied  sin  often,  abused  his 
mercv,  but  now  mournest  before  him  for  it?  then 
he  will  multiply  to  pardon  \  Thou  hast  rebelled 
much,  but  he  is  thy  Father,  and  hath  the  bowels  of 
a  father  to  a  repcnt,'ng  child  :  und  this  stile  we  give 
him  in  this  prayer,  as  fitly  urging  all  our  suits,  Fa- 
ther, forgive  us  our  sins;  therefore  forgive,  be- 
cause thou  art  our  Father.  And  then  consider,  that, 
he  that  puts  this  petition  amongst  the  rest  m  our 
mouths,  hath  satisfied  for  believers,  paid  all  their 
scores,  and  answered  justice  to  the  full,  and  in  him 
■we  are  forsiven  :  it  is  a  i'vet  forgiveness  to  us,  though 
he  hath  paid  for  it;  and  he  himself  was  freely  given 
to  us,  to  undertake  and  satisfy  for  us.  Yet  let  not 
anv  thus  embolden  themselves  to  sin  ;  this  were  the 
grossest  impudence,  to  come  to  crave  pardon  of  sin 
h  Jsaiab  xliii.  25.  }  Isaiaji  lv.  7i   Jei\  iii.  1. 

Vol.  IV.  H 
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while  we  delight  in  it,  and  to  desire  it  to  be  forgiven 
while  we  have  no  mind  to  part  with  it  and  forsake 
it ;  for  this  privilege  belongs  only  to  repenting  and 
returning  sinners. 

As  xce  forgive  our  debtors.]  This  is  added,  both 
as  a  fit  motive  for  us  to  use  with  God,  and  a  suit- 
able duty  that  he  requires  of  us:  the  former  we  may 
perceive  in  the  manner  that  St.  Luke  hath  it.  For  we 
also,  says  he,  §c.  "  Thou,  Lord,  requirest  of  us  to 
forgive  others,  and  thou  workest  it  in  some  of  us  to 
do  so;  how  much  more  then  may  we  hope  that  thou 
wilt  forgive  us  ?  If  there  be  an}'  such  goodness  in 
us,  it  is  from  thee,  and  therefore  is  infinitely  more  in 
thyself,  as  the  ocean  of  goodness." 

Again,  this  is  likewise  a  very  profitable  argument 
to  move  us  to  this  duty,  as  we  see  clearly  by  our 
Saviour's  returning  to  speak  of  it  after  the  prayer: 
it  is  not  only  bound  upon  us  by  his  precept,  but  by 
our  prayer. 

This  ( as)  just  as  before  in  the  third  petition,  means 
not  equality  in  the  degree,  but  conformity  in  the 
thing. 

Now  the  request  running  thus,  they  that  do  not 
forgive  their  brethren,  turn  it  into  a  most  heavy 
curse  to  themselves,  and  in  effect  pray  daily,  Lord, 
never  forgive  me  my  sin;  and  whether  they  say  thus 
or  no,  he  will  do  thus,  if  we  be  such  fools  as  not  to 
accept  of  such  an  agreement.  He  hath  infinite  debt 
upon  our  heads,  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  pay ; 
now  though  there  is  no  proportion,  yet  he  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  without  further  reckoning  to  forgive 
us  all,  and  discharge  us  fully,  if  we  accept  (as  it 
Avere)  of  this  his  letter  of  exchange,  and  for  his 
sake  forgive  our  brethren  the  few  pence  that  at  the 
most  they  can  be  owing  us,  in  lieu  of  the  thousands 
of  talents  that  he  acquits  to  us.  And  by  this,  as 
our  certain  evidence,  we  may  be  assured  of  our  par- 
don, and  rejoice  in  it,  as  our  Saviour  after  clearly 
affirms;  and  therefore  the  contrary  (which  he  like- 
wise tells  us)   may  well  take  our  debates,  and  ha- 
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treds,  and  desires  of  revenge,  as  a  countersign,  tes- 
tifying to  us,  that  we  are  not  forgiven  at  God's 
hands. 

And  think  not  to  satisfy  him  with  superficial  for- 
givenesses and  reconcilements :  would  we  he  con- 
tent of  such  pardon  from  God,  to  have  only  a  pre- 
sent forbearance  of  revenge,  or  that  he  should  not 
quarrel  with  us,  but  no  further  friendship  with  him  ; 
that  he  should  either  use  strangeness  with  us,  and  not 
speak  to  us,  or  only  for  fashion's  sake?  And  yet 
such  are  many  of  our  reconcilements  with  our  bre- 
thren. God's  way  of  forgiving  is  thorough  and 
hearty,  both  to  forgive  and  to  forget k,  and  if  thine 
be  not  so,  thou  hast  no  portion  in  his. 

What  a  base  miserable  humour  is  this  same  desire 
of  revenge,  this  spirit  of  malice  that  possesses  men, 
and  think  themselves  brave  in  it,  that  they  forgive 
no  injuries,  can  put  up  no  affronts,  as  they  speak  ! 
Solomon  was  of  another  mind,  and  he  was  a  king, 
and  a  wise  king,  and  knew  well  enough  what  honour 
meant;  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by  a  trans- 
gression, said  he.  And  we  see  inferior  magistrates 
and  officers  may  punish,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  kings  to  pardon;  it  is  royal  to  forgive, 
yea  it  is  divine,  it  is  to  be  like  God l,  Be  you  perfect, 
as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect :  and  the  per- 
fection is,  do  good  to  them  that  persecute  you,  &c. 
as  he  causeth  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  un- 
just. 

There  is  more  true  pleasure  in  forgiving,  than 
ever  any  man  found  in  revenge.  Fr.  Desales  said, 
"  That  whereas  men  think  it  so  hard  a  thing  to  for- 
give a  wrong,  he  found  it  so  sweet,  that  if  the  con- 
trary were  commanded  him,  he  would  have  much 
ado  to  obey  it."  Were  the  law  of  love  written  in 
our  hearts,  it  would  be  thus  with  us ;  it  would  teach 
us  effectually  to  forgive  others,  if  we  knew  and 
found  in  our  experience  the  boundless  love  of  God 
in  forgiving  us. 

k  Jer.  xxxi.  'Matt.  v. 

H2 
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And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  &c.J  As  the 
doctrine  of  divine  mercy,  mistaken  and  abused  by 
carnal  minds,  emboldens  them  to  sin;  so  being  right- 
ly apprehended  and  applied,  there  is  nothing  more 
powerful  to  possess  the  heart,  with  indignation 
against  sin,  and  love  of  holiness:  so  that  this  re- 
quest agrees  most  fitly  with  the  former;  where  that 
is  presented  aright,  the  heart  will  be  no  less  sincere 
and  earnest  in  this  other.  The  guiltiness  of  sin,  and 
the  prevailing  power  of  it,  are  the  two  evils  that  the 
godly  feel  more  than  all  other  pressures  in  the  world  ; 
deliverance  from  both  is  jointly  promised  in  the  new 
covenant"1,  and  here  jointly  entreated  in  these  two 
petitions.     We  shall  explain, 

1.  What  this  temptation  and  evil  is. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  not  lead  into  it,  and  to  de- 
liver. 

Temptation.]  In  the  original  IlEipaoyAo?,  a  trial,  that 
-which  gives  proof  of  a  man's  strength  and  of  his  dis- 
position, draws  forth  what  is  within  him.  And  thus 
in  most  things  we  meet  withal  in  the  world,  there  is 
some  tempting  faculty  to  try  us  what  we  are,  on  the 
using  of  them;  but  especially  such  things  as  are 
more  eminent  in  their  nature,  that  have  much  power 
with  us.  As  eminent  place  and  public  charge  try 
both  the  ability  and  integrity  of  men,  afflictions 
try  the  faith  and  stability  of  men's  minds.  Injuries 
try  whether  they  are  truly  meek  and  patient  or  no; 
they  stir  the  water  that  was  possibly  clear  at  top, 
and  so  try  whether  it  be  not  muddy  at  the  bottom*. 

But  by  temptation  here  are  meant,  occasions  and 
provocations  to  sin.  So  likewise  the  word  (evil)  in 
the  other  clause,  is  not  to  be  taken  for  afflictions  and 
crosses,  but  for  the  evil  of  sin,  or  for  that  evil  one, 
as  he  is  called,  1  John  ii.  13.  and  that  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  evil  of  sin,  wherein  he  hath  so 
frequent  and  so  great  a  hand. 

There  be  outward  things  that  are  not  in  them- 
selves evil,  and  yet  prove  temptations  to  us,  because 
m  Jer.  xxxi.  *  Natura  vexata  prodit  seipsam. 
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they  meet  with  a  depraved  corrupt  heart  in  us;  as 
riches,  and  honour,  and  beauty,  &c.  and  to  in- 
temperance, dainty  meats,  or  the  wine  when  it  is  red 
in  the  cup,  as  Solomon  speaks ;  and  upon  these,  men 
sometimes  turn  over  the  blame  of  their  disorders,  but 
most  foolishly. 

Other  temptations  and  tempters  there  be  without 
us,  that  are  themselves  evil,  and  by  tempting  par- 
take of  our  sin ;  the  profane  example  and  customs 
of  the  world,  ungodly  men  by  their  practices,  and 
counsels,  and  enticements,  drawing  others  to  sin, 
putting  others  into  the  same  mire  wherein  they  are 
wallowinsr. 

But  the  most  effectual  tempter  of  all,  is  that  which 
the  apostle  St.  James  gives  up  as  the  chief,  and  with- 
out which  indeed  none  other  could  prevail,  Every 
man  is  tempted  of  his  own  concupiscence;  whoso- 
ever it  is  that  begets  it,  that  is  the  womb  wherein  all 
sin  is  conceived,  and  that  brings  it  forth,  as  he  there 
adds;  yea  this  were  able  of  itself  to  be  fruitful  in 
sin,  though  there  were  not  a  devil  to  tempt  it  to 
it,  and  cloth  no  doubt  often  tempt  us  without  his 
help. 

^  et,  because  he  is  so  continually  busied  in  this 
work,  is  so  constant  a  stickler  in  the  greatest  part 
of  sins  in  the  world,  therefore  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  is  particularly  meant  of  him. 

Howsoever,  he  is  out  of  doubt  the  greatest  of  all 
outward  tempters,  (and  therefore  it  is  pertinent  to 
consider  his  share  in  them)  the  most  skilful,  the 
most  active  and  diligent,  and  he  that  manages  all 
other  kind  of  temptations  against  us,  both  such  as 
are  without  us  in  the  world,  and,  such  as  are  within 
us,  he  works  upon  our  own  corruption,  stirring  and 
blowing  it  up  by  his  suggestions,  and  sometimes 
throwing  in  balls  of  his  own  infernal  fire,  that  are 
grievous  and  abominable  to  the  soul  into  which  he 
casts  them.  It  is  his  name  and  profession,  o  irupct^w, 
that  great  pirate,  that  robs  upon  all  seas,  that  is  every 
where  catching  the  souls  of  men.     And  he  is  well 
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seen  in  his  trade,  a  knowing  spirit  that  manifested 
his  skill  shrewdly  in  his  first  essay  against  man,  that 
serpent's  first  poison  killed  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind;  and  now  he  is  perfected  hy  long  experience 
and  practice,  hath  his  methods,  as  arts  after  a  time 
are  drawn  into  method.  He  hath  his  topics,  his 
several  sorts  of  temptations  for  several  tempers,  and 
hath  great  insight  into  the  subject  he  is  to  work  up- 
on, and  so  fits  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  profane  that  will  be  easily  drawn  to  the  gross- 
est sins,  he  is  not  at  the  pains  to  find  out  other  ways 
for  them,  but  hurries  them  along  in  that  high  way 
to  destruction,  using  his  advantage  either  of  their 
gross  ignorance  or  hardness  of  heart,  &c.  Others 
that  are  resolved  to  live  outwardly  blameless,  he  en- 
deavours to  take  and  hold  fast  to  himself  by  pride, 
and  self-love,  and  malice,  and  covetousness,  by 
formality  in  religion,  unbelief,  which  are  things, 
though  smaller  wrought  than  some  others,  yet  that 
are  as  strong,  and  hold  men  as  fast  to  be  led  cap- 
tive at  his  will. 

And  the  godly,  because  they  are  escaped  and  set 
free  from  his  tyranny,  and  he  is  desperate  of  re- 
ducing them,  yet  because  he  can  do  no  more,  he  is 
sure  to  be  a  perpetual  vexation  and  trouble  to  them, 
so  far  as  he  is  let  loose;  he  is  most  unwearied  in  his 
assaults,  gives  them  no  respite,  neither  when  he  gains 
upon  them,  nor  when  he  is  foiled  and  repulsed.  Let 
us  next  consider, 

2.  What  the  request  is, — not  to  be  led  into  temp- 
tation,— and,  to  be  delivered. 

Lead  us  ?iot.]  Not  that  God  doth  solicit  a  man 
to  sin,  for  that  is  most  contrary  to  his  most  pure 
nature,  as  St.  James  tells  us  plainly,  He  is  neither 
so  tempted  nor  tempts  he  any  :  Hut  his  leading  in- 
to temptation  is  briefly,  1.  To  permit  a  man  to  be 
tempted.  c2.  To  withdraw  his  grace,  and  so  deliver 
up  a  man  into  the  hand  or  power  of  the  temptation. 
Now  this  is  that  we  pray,  that  the  Lord  be  pleased 
either  to  bear  off  assaults  from  us,  and  suffer  us  not 
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to  be  tempted  ;  or  if  he  let  temptation  loose  upon 
ns,  yet  to  give  us  the  better,  to  order  it  so  that  it 
overcome  us  not.  That  which  is  here  meant  bv 
leading,  or  carrying  us  into  temptation,  is  the  pre- 
vailing of  it,  or  leading  us  unto  a  Foil;  and  this  we 
pray,  that  he  would  not  do,  that  if  he  do  bring  us 
into  the  conflict  of  a  temptation  he  would  not  leave 
us  there,  but  bring  us  Fair  off  again;  and  thus  the 
■whole  petition  runs,  lead  us  not,  but  deliver  us.  And 
in  this  it  is,  that  he  would  Furnish  us  with  his  own 
grace,  the  holy  habits  oF  grace  to  be  within  us,  as 
a  constant  garrison.  And  then,  that  either  he  coun- 
termand our  enemy  From  assaulting,  or  that  they  be 
such  as  overmatch  not  the  strength  he  hath  given  us, 
but  may  be  below  it:  or  that  he  send  us  the  auxi- 
liary strength  oF  supervenient  assisting  grace  to  that 
we  have,  that  howsoever  the  Forces  that  come  against 
us  may  be  turned  backward,  and  we  may  have  the 
comFort,  and  he  the  glory  oFour  victories. 

So  then  in  this  we  are  taught,  1.  To  know  the 
danger  wherein  we  are;  that  we  live  in  the  midst 
oF  enemies,  and  such  as  are  strong  and  subtile,  that 
we  have  the  prince  oF  darkness  plotting  against  us, 
and  the  treacherous  corruption  oF  our  own  hearts 
ready  to  keep  correspondence  with  him,  and  betray 
us  to  him.  That  he  hath  gins  and  snares  laid  For 
us  in  all  our  ways,  Laqueos  ubique,  laqueos  in  cibo 
4"  potu,  &c.  Aug.  Med.  in  our  solitude  and  in  our 
converse,  in  our  eating  and  drinking,  yea  snares  in 
our  spiritual  exercise,  our  hearing,  preaching,  prayer, 
&c.  and  thereFore  as  he  here  teaches  us  to  pray 
against  them,  we  must  join  that,  to  watch  against 
them.  2.  To  be  sensible  oF  our  own  weakness  and 
insufficiency,  either  For  avoiding  or  overcoming  these 
dangers.  3.  To  know  the  all-sufficient  strength  of 
God,  his  sovereign  power  over  all  adverse  powers, 
that  they  are  all  under  his  command,  so  that  he  can 
keep  them  off  us,  or  subdue  them  under  us  as  he 
pleaseth,  and  so  to  have  our  recourse  to  this,  and  rest 
in  it.     The  first  of  these  considerations,  if  it  take 
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with  us.  -w ill  stir  us  up  to  watchfulness,  and  the 
other  two  will  persuade  to  prayer;  and  these  are  the 
two  great  preservatives  against  temptation  that  our 
Saviour  prescribes,  Watch  and  pray,  lest  you  cute?* 
in  to  temptation :  watch,  how  can  we  sleep  secure  and 
so  many  enemies  that  sleep  not?  If  we  pray  and 
watch  not,  we  tempt  God,  and  we  lead  ourselves  into 
temptation.  It.  is  our  duty  (mock  the  word  who 
will)  to  walk  exactly  or  precisely,  aV.£t?£-,  to  look 
to  every  step,  to  beware  of  the  least  sins:  for  they, 
1.  By  multitude  make  up  a  great  weight.  2.  They 
prove  usually  introductions  to  greater  sins;  admit 
but  some  inordinate  desire  into  your  heart  that  you 
account  a  small  matter,  and  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
but  it  shall  prove  a  little  thief  got  in,  to  open  the 
door  to  a  number  of  greater;  as  the  Rabbins  speak, 
a  less  evil  brings  a  man  into  the  hands  of  a  greater*. 
2.  Avoid  not  only  sins  but  the  incentives  and  oc- 
casions to  sin;  as  St.  Chrysostom  observes  well  that 
of  our  Saviour,  zvhen  they  shall  say,  here  is  Christ 
and  there  is  Christ,  he  says  not,  believe  them  not, 
but  £-0  not  forth  to  see;  and  Solomons  instruction 
for  avoiding-  the  allurements  of  the  strange  woman, 
says  not  only,  go  not  in,  but  come  not  near  the  door 
of  her  house.  The  way  of  sin  is  down  hillf;  a  man 
cannot  stop  where  he  would,  and  he  that  will  be 
tampering  with  dangerous  occasions,  in  confidence 
of  his  resolution,  shall  find  himself  often  carried  be- 
yond his  purpose.  If  you  pray,  then  watch  too; 
but  as  that  word  commands  our  diligence,  so  this 
imports  our  weakness  in  ourselves,  and  our  strength 
to  be  in  another,  that  as  we  watch  we  must  pray, 
and  without  this  we  shall  watch  in  vain,  and  be* a 
prey  to  our  enemy.  Truly  had  we  no  power  be- 
yond our  own,  we  might  give  over,  and  be  hopeless 
of  coming  through  to  salvation,  so  many  enemies 
^and  hazards  in  the  way.  Alas!  might  a  christian 
say,  looking  upon  the  multitude  of  temptations  with- 

*  Levius  malum  inducit  in  manus  gravioris.   Dkus. 
f  Motus  in  proclivi. 
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out,  and  corruptions  within  himself,  and,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  grace  he  hath,  How  can  tliis  be  ?  Shall  I 
ever  attain  my i  journey's  end  ?  But  again,  when  he 
looks  upward,  and  lifts  his  eyes  above  his  difficul- 
ties, beholds  the  strength  of  God  engaged  for  hirn, 
directs  his  prayers  to  him  for  help,  and  is  assured  to 
find  it;  this  upholds  him,  and  anwers  all.  There 
is  a  roaring  lion  that  seeks  to  devour,  but  there  is  a 
strong  rescuing  lion,  the  lion  of  the  tribe  o/Judah 
that  will  deliver.  The  God  of  peace,  says  the  apostle, 
wilt  bruise  satan  under  your  feet  shortly.  He  says 
not,  we  shall  bruise  him  under  our  feet,  but  God 
shall  do  it;  yet  he  says  not,  he  shall  bruise  him  un- 
der his  own  feet,  but  under  yours-,  the  victory  shall 
be  ours,  though  wrought  by  him  ;  and  he  shall  do  it 
shortly,  wait  a  while  and  it  shall  be  done;  and  the 
God  of  peace,  because  he  is  the  God  of  peace,  he 
shall  subdue  that  grand  disturber  of  your  peace,  and 
shall  give  you  a  perfect  victory,  and  after  it,  endless 
peace;  he  shall  free  you  of  his  trouble  and  molesta- 
tion. Grace  is  a  stranger  here,  and  therefore  hard- 
ly used,  and  hated  by  many  foes;  but  there  is  a 
promise  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  where 
dwells  righteousness,  there  it  shall  be  at  home,  and 
quiet,  no  spoiling  nor  robbery  in  all  that  holy  moun- 
tain. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

This  pattern  (we  know)  is  the  line  under  which 
all  our  prayers  ought  to  move,  all  our  requests  to 
be  conform  to  it ;  and  are  certainly  out  of  their  way, 
when  they  decline  and  wander  from  it.  And  if  we 
observe  it,  we  may  clearly  perceive  it  is  a  circular 
line;  as  indeed  the  exercise  of  prayer  is  a  heavenly- 
motion,  circular  as  that  of  the  heavens,  begins  and 
ends  in  the  same  point,  the  glory  of  that  God  to 
whom  we  pray,  and  who  is  the  God  that  heareth 
prayer.  In  that  point  this  prayer  begins,  and  here 
ends  in  it,  so  that  our  requests  that  concern  our- 
selves are  cast  in  the  middle,  that  all   our  desire* 
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may  move  within  this  circle;  though  the  things 
we  pray  for  concern  ourselves,  yet  are  not  to  termi- 
nate in  ourselves  hut  in  him,  who  is  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  end  of' all  things;  to  de- 
sire not  only  the  blessings  of*  this  life,  but  the  bles- 
sedness of  the  life  to  come,  more  for  his  glory  than 
for  our  own  good. 

This  is  genuine  and  pure  love  of  God,  in  the  par- 
don of  our  sins  and  salvation,  to  rejoice  more  in  the 
glory  of  divine  mercy,  than  in  our  own  personal 
happiness;  thus  it  shall  be  with  us,  when  we  shall 
be  put  in  possession  of  it,  and  we  ought  to  aspire  to 
that  measure  of  the  same  mind  that  can  be  attained 
here  while  we  are  in  the  desire  and  hopes  of  it. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom.]  Though  this  clause  is 
left  out  in  divers  translations,  and  wanting  in  some 
Greek  copies,  yet  it  is  so  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
prayer,  and  the  perfection  of  this  prayer,  that  we 
ought  not  to  let  it  pass  unconsidered. 

There  is  in  it  an  enforcement  of  our  prayer,  but 
especially  it  is  a  return  of  praise;  "  Good  reason 
we  desire  earnestly  the  sanctifying  of  thy  name,  and 
coming  of  thy  kingdom,  and  obedience  to  thy  will, 
seeing  these  are  so  peculiarly  due  to  thee,  nam  el}', 
kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  ;  and  seeing  thou  art 
so  great  and  rich  a  king,  may  we  not  crave  with 
confidence  at  thy  hands  all  needful  good  things  to 
be  bestowed  on  us,  and  that  all  evil  may  be  averted 
from  us,  that  we  may  find  thee  gracious  to  us,  both 
in  giving  and  forgiving;  and  as  in  forgiving  us  the 
guiltiness  of  sin,  so  in  freeing  us  from  the  power  of 
sin,  and  preserving  us  from  the  power  of  our  spiritual 
enemies  that  would  draw  us  into  sin?  We  are  under 
thy  royal  protection,  we  are  thy  subjects,  yea  thy 
children,  thou  art  our  King  and  Father,  so  that  thy 
honour  is  engaged  for  our  defence.  Whatsoever 
sum  our  debts  amount  to,  they  are  not  too  great  for 
such  a  king  to  forgive,  they  cannot  rise  above  thy 
royal  goodness;  and  whatsoever  be  our  enemies,  all 
their  force  is  not  above  thy  sceptre;  though  they  be 
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strong,  too  strong  for  us,  yet  thou  art  much  more  too 
strong  for  them,  for  power  is  thine ;  and  this  we  know, 
that  all  the  good  thou  dost  us,  will  bring  back  glory 
to  thy  name,  and  it  is  that  we  most  desire,  and  that 
which  is  thy  due;  the  glory  is  thine." 

Thus  we  see  all  our  places  of  argument  for  our 
requests  are  in  God,  none  of  them  in  ourselves;  as 
we  find  this  in  the  prayers  of  the  prophets,  for  thine 
own  glory,  and  for  thine  ozvn  name's  sake;  nothing  in 
ourselves  to  move  God  by,  but  abundance  of  misery, 
and  that  moves  not  but  by  reason  of  his  bounty;  so 
still  the  cause  of  his  hearing,  and  the  argument 
of  our  entreating,  is  in  himself  alone.  Were  it  not 
thus,  how  could  we  hope  to  prevail  with  him?  yea, 
how  durst  we  offer  to  come  unto  him  ?  It  is  well  for 
us  there  is  enough  in  himself  both  to  encourage  us 
to  come,  and  to  furnish  us  with  motives  to  persuade 
him  by,  that  we  come  not  in  vain.  Moses  had  not 
a  word  to  say  for  the  people  in  themselves,  such 
was  their  carriage,  his  mouth  was  stopt  that  way, 
yet  he  doth  not  let  go  this,  "  What  wilt  thou  do  with 
thy  mighty  name?  It  is  true  they  have  trespassed, 
yet  if  thou  destroy  them,  thy  name  will  surfer. 
Lord  consider  and  regard  that,  and  we  know  the 
success  of  it/'  Thus  a  Christian  for  himself, 
"  Lord,  I  am  most  unworthy  of  all  those  things 
I  request  of  thee,  but  whatsoever  I  am,  thou  art  a 
liberal  and  mighty  king,  and  it  is  thy  glory  to  do 
good  freely,  therefore  it  is  that  I  come  unto  thee; 
my  necessities  drive  me  to  thee,  and  thy  goodness 
draws  me,  and  the  poorer  and  wretcheder  I  am, 
the  greater  will  be  thy  glory  in  helping  me." 

But  it  is  withal  an  extolling  and  praising  the 
greatness  of  God,  and  so  we  are  to  consider  it. 
3  Thine  is  the  k'm<rdom  1  "  Other  kings  and  kingdoms 
there  be,  but  they  are  as  nothing,  they  deserve  not 
the  naming  in  comparison  of  thine;  they  are  but 
kings  of  little  mole-hills,  to  the  bounds  of  thy  do- 
minion ;  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  but 
small  parcels  of  this  globe  of  earth,  and  itself  all  toge- 
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ther,  to  the  vast  circumference  of  the  heavens,  is  as 
nothing,  loses  all  sensible  greatness.  This  point  that 
men  are  so  busy  dividing  among  them  with  fire  and 
sword,  what  if  one  man  had  the  sovereignty  of  it  all? 
He  and  kingdom  both  were  nothing  to  thine  ;  for  sea 
and  land,  earth  and  heaven,  and  all  the  creatures  in 
them  all,  the  whole,  all  is  thine;  thou  art  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  therefore  the  kingdom  is  thine. 
As  all  other  kingdoms  are  less  than  thine,  so  they 
hold  of  thine,  thine  is  supreme;  all  the  crowns  and 
scepters  of  the  earth  hang  at  thy  footstool."  All 
kings  owe  their  homage  to  this  great  king,  and  he 
disposeth  of  their  crowns  absolutely  and  uncontrolled 
as  he  will,  he  enthrones  and  dethrones  at  his  pleasure, 
throws  down  one  and  sets  up  another;  as  we  have  a 
great  monarch  confessing  it  at  length  upon  his  own 
experience,  being  brought  down  from  his  throne,  on 
purpose  to  learn  this  lesson,  and  was  seven  years  in 
learning  it". 

The  power.]  The  creatures  have  among  them  se- 
veral degrees  and  several  kinds  of  power,  but  none 
of  them,  nor  all  of  them  together  have  all  power, 
this  is  God's.  He  is  all-powerful  in  himself,  primi- 
tively powerful,  and  all  the  power  of  the  creatures 
is  derived  from  him;  he  is  the  fountain  of  power i 
so  that  whatsoever  power  he  hath  given  unto  men, 
or  any  other  creature,  he  hath  not  given  away  from 
himself;  it  is  still  in  himself  more  than  in  them,  and 
at  his  pleasure  he  can  call  it  back,  and  withdraw  the 
influence  of  it,  and  then  they  remain  weak  and 
powerless.  And  when  he  gives  them  power,  he 
useth  and  disposeth  of  both  them  and  their  power  as 
seems  him  good;  therefore  his  stile  is,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  He  can  command  more  armies  than  all  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,  from  the  most  ex- 
cellent to  the  meanest  of  the  creatures,  all  are  his 
trained  bands,  from  the  Host  of  glorious  spirits,  to 
the  very  armies  of  grasshoppers  and  flies ;  and  you 
know,  that  as  an  angel  was  employed  against    the 
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Egyptians,  so  likewise  these  contemptible  creatures 
were  upon  service  there  too,  and  being  armed  with 
commission  and  with  power  from  God,  did  perform 
the  service  upon  which  they  were  sent  so  effectually, 
that  the  wisest  of  Heathens  were  forced  to  confess, 
this  is  the  finger  of  God. 

This  is  the  Lord  to  whom  we  address  our  prayers, 
that  en nnot  fail  in  any  thing  for  want  of  power,  for 
he  doeth  what  he  will  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

Glory,]  In  these  two  consists  mainly  the  eminency 
of  kings,  in  their  power  and  their  majesty;  but  they 
exceed  not  the  meanest  of  their  subjects,  so  far  as 
this  king  surpasseth  the  greatest  of  them  in  bothp, 
Clothed  with  both  majesty  and  strength.  They  are 
often  resisted,  and  cut  short  of  their  designs  for  want 
of  sufficient  power,  and  are  the  best  of  them  often 
driven  to  straits;  sometimes  men,  sometimes  money 
or  munition,  or  some  other  necessary  help  is  wanting, 
and  so  their  enterprizes  fall  behind  ;  but  this  king  can 
challenge  and  defy  all  oppositions;  I  work,  (says  he) 
and  who  shall  let  it  ? 

And  as  their  power,  so  their  majesty  and  glory 
is  infinitely  short  of  his;  he  is  the  King  of  Glory,  as 
the  Psalmist  stiles  him,  alone  truly  glorious,  both  in 
the  excellency  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  extrinsi- 
cal glory  that  arises  to  him  out  of  his  works.  Of 
the  former  we  can  know  but  little  here,  for  that 
light  wherein  he  dwells  is  to  us  inaccessible;  but 
this  we  know,  that  he  is  infinitely  above  all  the 
praises  even  of  those  that  do  behold  him.  Likewise 
how  unspeakable  is  that  glory  that  shines  in  his 
works!  in  the  framing  of  the  whole  world,  and  in 
the  upholding  and  ruling  of  it  from  the  beginning, 
in  which  appear  the  two  former  that  are  here  ascribed 
to  him,  his  kingdom  and  his  power,  and  so  this  third, 
his  glory,  springs  out  of  both.  Then  if  we  consider 
the  glorious  attendance  that  is  continually  about  his 
throne,  as  the  scriptures  describe  it  to  us,  it  drowns 
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all  the  pomp  of  earthly  thrones  and  courts  in  their 
highest  degree11. 

For  ever.]  This  kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory 
of  God,  besides  their  transcendent  greatness,  have 
this  advantage  beyond  all  other  kingdoms,  and 
power,  and  glory,  thai  his  are  Jo r  ever  and  ever; 
all  other  are  perishing,  nothing  but  pageants  and 
shows  that  appear  for  a  while,  and  pass  along  and 
vanish.  It  was  a  wise  word  of  a  king,  (especially 
at  such  a  time)  when  he  was  riding  in  a  stately  tri- 
umph, and  asked  by  one  of  his  courtiers,  thinking 
to  please  him,  What  is  wanting  here?  he  answered, 
continuance.  Where  are  all  the  magnific  kings  that 
have  reigned  in  former  ages?  Where  is  their  power 
and  their  pomp  ?  Is  it  not  past  like  a  dream  ?  And 
not  only  are  the  kings  gone  but  the  kingdoms  them- 
selves, the  greatest  in  the  world  fallen  to  nothing  ; 
they  had  their  time  of  rising,  and  again  of  declining, 
and  are  buried  in  the  dust :  that  golden-headed  image 
had  brittle  feet,  and  that  was  the  ruin  and  break  of  it 
all.  But  this  kingdom  of  the  most  high  is  an  everlast- 
ing kingdom,  and  his  glory  and  power  abide  for  ever. 

Not  only  things  on  earth  decay,  but  the  very  hea- 
vens wax  old  as  a  garment,  (says  the  Psalmist)  but  thou, 
O  Lord,  art  stilt  the  same,  and  thy  years  have  no  end. 

1.  It  is  a  thing  of  very  great  importance  for  us  to 
have  our  hearts  established  in  the  belief  of  these  things, 
and  to  be  frequent  in  remembring  and  considering 
them  ;  to  know  that  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  that  he 
sovereignly  rules  the  world,  and  all  things  in  it,  and 
particularly  the  great  affairs  of  his  church  ;  that  he  is 
the  mighty  God,  and  therefore  that  there  is  no  power, 
or  wisdom,  nor  counsel  of  men,  able  to  prevail  against 
him  ;  and  that  in  those  things  wherein  his  glory  seems 
to  suffer  for  the  present,  it  shall  gain  and  be  advanced 
in  the  closure. 

2.  Let  us  always,  and  in  all  things,  return  this  to 
him  as  his  peculiar  due;  thine  is  the  glory,  it  "  be- 
longs to  thee,  and  to  none  other,"  Deo  quae  Dei  sunt, 
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3.  Let  us  think  most  reverently  of  God:  Oh  that 
we  could  attain  to  esteeming  thoughts  of  him,  to 
think  more  of  his  greatness  and  excellency  beyond 
all  the  world  !  It  is  our  great  folly  to  admire  any 
thing  but  God,  this  is  because  we  are  ignorant  of  him  ; 
certainly  he  knows  not  God  that  thinks  any  thing 
great  beside  him. 

Amen.']   In   this  word  concenter  all  the  requests, 
and  are  put  up  together ;  so  be  it.     And  there  is  in  it 
withal  (as  all  observe)  a  profession  of  confidence  that 
it  shall  be  so.     It  is  from  one  root  with  these  words 
that  signify  believing  and   truth,  the  truth  of  God's 
promising  persuades  belief,  and  it  persuades  to  hope 
for  a  gracious  answer  of  prayer.     And  this  is  the  ex- 
cellent advantage  of  the  prayer  of  faith,  that  it  quiets 
and  establishes  the  heart  in  God.     Whatsoever  be  its 
estate  and  desire,  when  once  he  hath  put  his  petition 
into  God's  hand,   he  rests  content  in   holy  security 
and  assurance  concerning  the  answer,  refers  it  to  the 
wisdom  and  love  of  God,  how  and  when  he  will  an- 
swer; not  doubting  that  whatsoever  it  be,  and  when- 
soever, it  shall  both  be  gracious  and  seasonable.     But 
the  reason  why  so  few  of  us  find  that  sweetness  and 
comfort  that  is  in  prayer,  is,  because  the  true  nature 
and  use  of  it  is  so  little  known. 
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And  God  spake  all  these  words,   saying. 

IT  is  the  character  of  the  blessed  man,  and  the 
way  of  blessedness,  to  delight  in  the  law  of  God'. 
And  because  the  eye  is  often  upon  that  whereon  the 
affection  and  delight  of  the  heart  is  set;  the  sign  of 
that  delight  in  the  law,  is  to  have  the  eye  of  the 
mind  much  upon  it,  to  meditate  on  it  day  and  night. 
And  that  we  may  know  this  is  not,  as  the  study  of 
many  things  are,  empty  speculation  and  fruitless 
barren  delight,  we  are  further  taught  the  soul  (as 
fixed  in  this  delight  and  meditation)  is  a  tree  well 
planted,  and  answerably  fruitful.  The  mind  that 
is  set  upon  this  law,  is  fitly  set  for  bearing  fruit, 
Planted  by  the  rivers  of  water ;  and  is  really  fruit- 
ful, Brin get h  forth  its  fruit  in  his  season. 

If  this  holds  true  of  the  law  in  the  largest  sense, 
taken  for  the  whole  will  of  God  revealed  in  his 
word,  it  is  no  doubt  particularly  verified  in  that 
which  more  particularly  bears  the  name  of  the  law; 
this  same  summary  of  the  rule  of  man's  life,  deli- 
vered by  the  Lord  himself,  after  so  singular  a  man- 
ner, both  by  word  and  writ. 

So  then  the  explication  of  it  being  needful  for  the 
ignorant,    it   will  be    likewise    profitably  delightful 
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for  those  that  he  mosc  knowing  and  best  acquainted 
with  it;  it  is  a  rich  mine,  that  we  can  never  dig  to 
the  bottom  of.  He  is  called  the  blessed  man,  that 
is  stiii  digging  and  seeking  further  into  the  riches 
of  it,  meditating  on  it  day  and  night.  His  work 
going  forward  in  the  night,  when  others  cease  from 
work  in  £. 

We  have  in  the  Creed,  the  object  of  faith;  in 
the  law,  the  exercise  and  trial  of  love:  For  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law;  and,  if  ye  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments,  saith  our  Saviour.  And  prayer  is 
the  breathing  of  hope,  or,  as  they  call  it,  Interpre- 
tatio  spei.  Thus  in  these  three  summaries  are  the 
matter  of  these  three  prime  theological  virtues,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity. 

The  law  rightly  understood  addresses  us  to  the 
articles  of  our  faith:' for  seeing  the  disproportion, 
of  our  best  obedience  to  the  exactness  of  the  law, 
this  drives  us  to  seek  salvation  in  the  gospel  by  be- 
lieving; and  our  natural  inability  to  believe,  drives 
us  to  prayer,  that  we  may  obtain  faith  and  perseve- 
rance in  it,  at  his  hands  who  is  both  the  first  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith. 

The  preparation  enjoined  the  people,  teacheth  the 
holiness  of  this  law;  the  fire  and  thunder,  and 
lightning,  and  upon  these,  the  fear  of  the  people, 
testify  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  law-giver, 
and  withal  his  power  to  punish  the  transgressors  of 
it,  and  justice  that  will  punish  ;  that  as  he  shewed 
his  presence  by  fire  seen  in  delivering  this  law,  so 
he  is  (as  the  apostle  teacheth  us,  alluding  to  this)  a 
consuming  fire  to  them  that  neglect  and  disobey  it. 
The  limits  set  about  the  mount,  that  thev  might 
not  approach  it,  even  after  all  their  endeavour  of 
sanctifying  and  preparing,  read  humility  to  us, 
teaching  us  our  great  distance  from  the  holiness  of 
our  God,  even  when  we  are  most  holy  and  exactest 
in  our  preparations.      Next, 

Sobriety,  (poovuv  us  ro  e-utppovZiv,  not  to  pry  into  hid* 
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den  thiugs*,  to  hear  what  is  revealed  to  us,  and 
commanded  us,  and  to  exercise  ourselves  in  that. 
Hidden  t/iings  belong  unto  (*<jd,  Sic.  And  lastly, 
That  the  law  of  itself  is  the  ministration  or'  death, 
and  hath  nothing  but  terror  in  it,  till  the  Messiah 
the  Mediator  appear,  and  the  soid  by  his  perfect 
obedience  be  accounted  obedient  to  the  law;  but  we 
must  not  insist  on  this  now. 

God  spake]  The  preface  is  twofold.  1.  That  of 
Moses.     2.  Of  (rod  himself. 

These  words.]  Ten  words b;  he  added  no  more. 
Hence  we  may  learn,  (1.)  The  perfection  of  this 
law,  that  no  more  was  needful  to  be  added. 
(2.)  The  excellency  of  it,  being  so  short  and  yet  so 
perfect.  For  as  it  is  the  excellency  of  all  speech,  as 
of  coin  (as  Plutarch  hath  it)  to  contain  much  in 
little,  most  value  in  smallest  quantity;  so  especially 
of  laws  that  they  be  brief  and  full. 

That  we  may  the  better  conceive  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  law,  we  must  not  forget  these  rules  that 
divines  give  for  the  understanding'  of  it  in  its  due 
latitude.  (I.)  That  the  prohibitions  of  sin  contain 
the  commands  of  the  contrary  good,  otherwise  the 
number  of  precepts  would  have  been  too  great. 
And  on  the  contrary,  (2.)  Under  the  name  of  any 
one  sin,  all  homogeneous,  or  sins  of  that  kind  are 
forbidden.  (J.)  All  the  inducements  and  occasions 
of  sin,  things  that  come  near  a  breach,  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  that  which  the  Rabbins  call  the  hedge  of  the 
law,  not  to  be  broken.  They  that  do  always  that 
they  lawfully  may,  sometimes  do  more.  (4.)  It  is 
spiritual,  hath  that  prerogative  above  all  human 
laws,  reaches  the  heart  and  all  the  motions  of  it  as 
well  as  words  and  actions.  This  supreme  law-giver 
alone  can  see  the  behaviour  of  the  heart,  and  alone 
is  able  to  punish  all  that  offend,  so  much  as  in 
thought.     It  were  a  vain  thing  for  men  to  give  laws 

*  Scrutator  majestatis  opprimetur  a  gloria. 
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to  any,  more  than  that  they  can  require  account  of 
and  correct,  which  is  only  the  superfice  and  outside 
of  human  actions.  But  he  that  made  the  heart, 
doth  not  only  give  his  law  to  it,  hut  to  it  princi- 
pally, and  examines  all  actions  there  in  their  source 
and  beginning,  and  therefore  oftentimes  that  which 
men  applaud  and  reward,  and  do  well  in  so  doing, 
he  justly  hates  and  punishes. 

God  spake.]  All  that  was  spoken  by  his  messen- 
gers the  prophets  with  warrant  from  him,  was  his 
word,  they  but  the  trumpets  which  the  breath  of 
his  mouth,  his  Spirit,  made  to  sound  as  it  pleased 
him;  but  this  his  moral  law  he  privileged  with  his 
own  immediate  delivery.  Men  may  give  some  few 
rules  for  society,  and  civil  life,  bv  the  dark  lisjht 
that  remains  m  natural  consciences;  but  such  a 
rule  as  may  direct  a  man  to  answer  his  natural  end, 
and  lead  him  to  God,  must  come  from  himself.  All 
the  purest  and  wisest  laws  that  men  have  compiled 
cannot  reach  that,  they  can  go  no  higher  in  their 
course,  than  they  are  in  their  spring,  That  which  is 
from  the  earth  is  earthly,  saith  our  Saviour. 

He  added  to  this  speaking,  the  writing  of  them 
likewise  himself  in  tables  of  stone,  that  they  might 
abide,  and  be  conveyed  to  after  ages.  At  first  they 
were  written  in  the  heart  of  man  by  God's  own 
hand;  but  as  the  first  tables  of  stone  fell  and  were 
broken,  so  was  it  with  man's  heart,  by  his  fall  his 
heart  was  broken,  and  scattered  amongst  the  earthly 
perishing  things,  that  was  before  whole  and  entire  to 
iiis  maker;  and  so  the  characters  of  that  law  writ- 
ten iii  it,  were  so  shivered  and  scattered,  that  they 
could  not  be  perfectly  and  distinctly  read  in  it;  there- 
fore it  pleased  God  to  renew  that  law  after  this 
manner,  by  a  most  solemn  delivery  with  audible 
voice,  and  then  by  writing  it  on  tables  of  stone. 
And  this  is  not  all,  but  this  same  law  he  doth  write 
anew  in  the  hearts  of  his  children. 

Why  it  pleased  him  to  defer  this  solemn  promul- 
gation of  the  law  to  this  time,  and  at  this  time  to 
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give  it  to  a  select  people  only,  these  aie  arcana  im- 
perii indeed,  which  we  are  not  to  search  into,  but  to 
magnify  his  goodness  to  us,  that  he  hath  shewed 
us  the  path  of  life,  revealing  to  us  both  the  precepts 
of  this  law,  and  the  grace  and  promises  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

It  was  the  all-wise  God  that  spake  all  these  words, 
therefore  he  knew  well  his  own  aim  and  purpose  in 
them,   and  doth  certainly  attain  it. 

It  was  not  indeed  that  this  law  might  be  the  ad- 
equate and  complete  means  of  man's  happiness,  that 
by  perfect  obedience  to  it  lie  might  be  saved;  for 
the  law  is  weak  for  this,  not  in  itself,  but  through 
the  fleshc,  altogether  impossible  for  it  alone  to  save 
us,  because  impossible  for  us  to  fuliil  it. 

But  it  doth  profit  us  much  if  we  look  aright  up- 
on it.  1.  It  discovers  us  to  ourselves,  and  so  hum- 
bles us,  frees  us  from  the  pride  that  is  so  natural  to 
us  in  the  midst  of  our  great  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness: for  when  we  see  how  pure  the  law  is,  and  we 
compared  with  it  to  be  all  filthiness  and  defilement, 
Our  best  righteousness,  (as  Isaiah  says)  as  filthy 
fags :  this  causeth  Us  to  abhor  ourselves:  whereas 
naturally  we  arc  abused  with  self-love,  and  self- 
flattery  arising  from  it.  The  point  of  the  law  (as 
they  in  the  Acts  were  said  to  be  pricked  in  their 
hearts)  pricks  the  heart,  that  is  swelled  and  puffed 
up  with  pride,  and  makes  it  fall  low  in  sense  of  vile- 
ness. 

2.  As  this  discovery  humbles  us  in  ourselves,  it 
drives  us  out  of  ourselves.  This  glass  shewing  us 
our  pollution,  sends  us  to  the  fountain  opened; 
when  we  perceive  that  by  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
there  is  nothing  for  us  but  death,  this  makes  us 
hearken  diligently  to  the  news  of  redemption  and 
•pardon  proclaimed  in  the  gospel,  and  hastens  us  to 
the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  As  the  spouse 
was  then  singularly  rejoiced  to  find  her  beloved, 
when  she  had  been  beaten   and  hardly  used  by  re- 

c  Rom.  viii.  3. 
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proaching;  the  soul  is  then  gladdest  to  meet  with 
Christ,  when  it  is  hardest  buffetted  with  the  terrors 
and  threatening  of  the  law. 

His  promise  of  ease  and  refreshment  sounds  sweet 
after  the  thunderings  and  lightening^  of  mount 
Sinai.  A  man  will  never  go  to  Christ  so  long- as  he 
is  not  convinced  of  misery  without  him,  of  impo- 
tency  in  himself,  and  in  all  others  to  help  him. 

3.  It  restrains  the  wickedness  even  of  ungodly 
men;  the  brightness  of  it  makes  them  sometimes 
ashamed  of  those  works  of  darkness,  which  other- 
wise they  would  commit  without  check;  and  the 
terrors  of  it  affright  them  sometimes  from  that, 
which  they  would  otherwise  commit  without  shame. 

4.  But  chiefly  it  serves  for  a  rule,  and  square   of 
life  to  the  godly,   A  light   to  their  feet,  (as  David 
says)  and  a  lantern  to  their  paths.    Either  they  have 
no  rule  of  life,  (which  is  impious  and  unreasonable 
to  think)  or  this  is  it.     Christ  came  not.  to  dissolve 
it,  but  to  accomplish  and  establish  it;   and   he  did 
carefully   free   it  from  the  injurious  glosses   of  the 
Pharisees,  and  taught  the  right  sense  and  force  of 
itd.     He  obeyed    it    both   in  doing   and   suffering, 
both  performing  what  it  requires,   and   in  our  stead 
undergoing  what  it  pronounces  against  those  that 
perform  it  not.     It  is  a  promise  primely  intended  for 
the  days  of  the  gospel,  as  the  apostle  applies,  I  will 
write  my  law  in  their  hearts.     It  is   a  weak   con- 
ceit arising  upon  the  mistake  of  the  scriptures,   to 
make  Christ  and  Moses  as  opposites;  no,  Jfoses  was 
the  servant  in  the  house,  and  Christ  the  Son ;   and 
being  a  faithful  servant,  he  is  not  contrary  to  the 
Son,    but    subordinate    to  him.     The  very  abolish- 
ment of  the  ceremonial  law  was  not  as   of  a  thing 
contrary,  but  as  a  thing  accomplished  in  Christ,  and 
so  was  an  honourable  abolishment.      And   the   re- 
moving  of  the  curse  and   rigour  of  the  moral  law 
from  us,  Mas  without  wrong  to  it,   being  satisfied  in 
a  better  for  us,  our  surety  Jesus  Christ. 

l  Matt,  v. 
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They  are  happy  that  look  so  on  the  law  of  God, 
as  to  be  made  sensible  of  misery  by  it,  and  by  that 
made  earnest  in  their  desires  of  Christ,  and  that 
judge  themselves;  the  more  evidence  they  have  of 
freedom  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  to  be  not  the  less, 
but  so  much  the  more  obliged  to  obey  the  law  ;  that 
are  still  making  progress  and  going  on  in  that  way 
of  obedience,  though  it  be  with  continual  halting, 
and  often  stumbling,  and  sometimes  falling;  yet  they 
shall  certainly  attain  their  journey's  end,  that  perfec- 
tion whereof  they  are  so  desirous. 

This  were  the  way  to  lowliness,  not  to  compare 
ourselves  with  others,  in  which  too  many  are  often 
partial  judges,  but  with  this  holy  law.  We  use 
not  to  try  the  evenness  of  things  with  our  crooked 
stick,  but  by  the  straightest  rule  that  we  can  find. 
Thus  St.  Paul,  The  law  is  spiritual,  I  am  carnal : 
He  looks  not  how  much  he  was  more  spiritual  than 
other  men,  but  how  much  less  spiritual  than  the 
law. 

I  am  the  Lord?\  This  is  the  truest  and  most  con- 
stant obedience,  which  flows  jointly  from  reverence 
and  love.  These  two  are  the  very  wheels  upon 
which  obedience  moves.  And  these  first  words 
of  the  law  are  most  fit  and  powerful  to  work  these 
two;  Jehovah,  sovereign  Lord  to  be  feared  and  re- 
verenced; thy  God;  and  then,  that  hath  wrought 
such  a  deliverance  for  thee:  therefore  in  both  these 
respects  most  worthy  of  the  highest  love. 

This  preface  cannot  stand  for  a  commandment,  as 
some  would  have  it:  for  expressly  it  commands  no- 
thing, though  by  inference  it  enforceth  all  the  com- 
mandments, and  is  indeed  so  intended.  Though  it 
may  be  conceived  to  have  a  particular  tie  with  the 
first  commandment  which  follows  it  immediately, 
yet  certainly  it  is  withal  a  most  fit  preface  to  them 
all,  and  hath  a  persuasive  influence  into  them  all; 
commanding  attention  and  obedience,  not  in  the 
low  way  of  human  rhetoric,  but  stilo  i?nperatorio) 
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in  a  kingly    phrase,    becoming  the  majesty   of  the 
King  of  kings,  I  am  Jehovah. 

Here  we  have  three  motives  to  obedience,  1.  His 
universal  sovereignty,  Jehovah.  2.  His  particular 
relation  to  his  own  people,  Thy  God.  3.  The  late 
singular  mercy  bestowed  on  them,  That  brought 
thee  oat  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Each  of  them  suf- 
ficient, and  therefore  a H  together  most  strongly  con- 
cluding for  obedience  to  his  commandments. 

1.  Jehovah.  Not  to  insist  on  the  ample  consider- 
ation of  this  name  of  God,  of  which  divines,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  have  said  so  much,  some  more 
cabalistically  and  curiously,  others  more  soberly 
and  solidly.  This  they  agree  in,  that  it  is  the  in- 
communicable name  of  the  divine  majesty,  and  sig- 
nifies the  primitiveness  of  his  being,  and  his  eter- 
nity ;  that  his  being  is  not  derived,  but  is  in  and 
from  himself;  and  that  all  other  being  is  from  him: 
That  he  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  in  himself, 
without  any  difference  of  time  ;  but  as  eternity  is  ex- 
prest  to  our  conceiving,  He  who  is,  and  who  was,  and 
who  is  to  eome,  Alpha  and  Omega. 

Now  it  is  most  reasonable,  that  seeing  all  things, 
mankind,  and  all  the  creatures  that  serve  for  his 
good,  receive  their  being  from  him,  we  likewise  re- 
ceive laws  from  him. 

2.  His  majesty  is  alone  absolute  and  independent; 
and  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  the  greatest  princes 
and  kings,  hold  their  crowns  of  htm,  are  his  vas- 
sals, and  owe  obedience  to  his  laws,  as  much  as 
their  meanest  subjects,  that  I  say  not  more,  in  re- 
gard of  the  particular  obligation  that  their  honour 
and  eminency  given  them  by  him,  doth  lay  upon 
them. 

o.  Jehovah.  What  are  the  numerous  stiles  where- 
in princes  delight  and  glory  so  much,  but  a  vain 
noise  of  nothing  in  comparison  of  his  name,  /  am  ? 
And  in  all  their  grandeur,  they  are  low  petty  majes- 
ties, when  mention  is  made  of  this  Jehovah,  JVho 
stretched  forth  the  hcivens,  and  laid  the  jounda- 
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tions  of  the  earth,  and  formed  the  Spirit  of  man 
within  himc.  What  gives  a  man,  when  he  gives  all 
the  obedience  he  can,  and  gives  himself  in  obedi- 
ence to  God?  What  gives  he  him,  but  what  he  hath 
first  received  from  him,  and  therefore  owes  it  all  as 
soon  as  he  begins  to  be? 

This  authority  of  the  law-giver  is  the  very  life  of 
the  law;  it  is  that  we  so  readily  forget,  and  that  is 
the  cause  of  all  disobedience,  and  therefore  the 
Lord  inculcates  it  often,  Levit.  xix.  36,  37.  1  am 
the  Lord,  ver.  31.  and  again  repeated,  ver.  37. 

This  is  the  apostle  St.  James's  argument,  by  which 
he  strongly  proves  his  conclusion,  That  he  that 
transgresseth  in  one,  is  guilty  of  all.  He  urges 
not  the  concatenation  of  virtues  in  themselves, 
though  there  is  truth  and  force  in  that,  he  that 
hath  one  hath  all;  and  so,  he  that  wants  any  one 
hath  none:  but  the  sameness  of  the  authority  is  his 
medium,  For  he  that  said,  Thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit  adultery,  said  also,  Thou  shalt  not  kill*.  The 
authority  is  the  same,  and  equal  in  all.  The  golden 
thread  on  which  these  pearls  are  stringed,  if  it  be 
broke  in  any  one  part,  it  scatters  them  all.  This 
name  of  God  signifying  his  authority,  keeps  the 
whole  frame  of  the  law  together,  and  if  that  be 
stirred,  it  falls  all  asunder. 

Thy~God.]  Necessity  is  a  strong  but  a  hard  argu- 
ment, if  it  go  alone.  The  sovereignty  of  God  ties 
all,  either  to  obey  his  law,  or  undergo  the  punish" 
ment.  But  love  is  both  strong  and  sweet,  where 
there  sounds  love  in  the  command,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  commander,  there  it  is  received  and 
chearfulry  obeyed  by  love.  Thus  then,  "  Thy  God, 
in  covenant  with  thee/'  cannot  but  move  thee. 

W7e  see  then  the  gospel  interwoven  with  the  law, 
Thy  God  often  repeated,  which  is  by  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  that  by  a  Mediator.  God  expects  obedi- 
ence from  his  peculiar  people,  it  is  their  glory  and 
happiness  that  they  are  his.  It  adds  nothing  to  him, 
*Zach.  xii.  1.  f  Jam  ii, 
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but  much  every  way  to  them;  he  is  pleased  to  take  it 
as  glory  done  to  him,  to  take  him  to  be  our  God, 
and  doth  really  exalt  and  honour  those  that  do  so, 
with  the  title  and  privileges  of  his  people*.  If  his 
own  children  break  his  law,  he  cannot  but  take  that 
worse. 

Who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. ~]  By 
the  remembrance  of  their  late  great  deliverance,  he 
mollifies  their  hearts  to  receive  the  impression  of 
this  law. 

Herein  was  the  peculiar  obligement  of  tins  people; 
but  ours,  typified  by  this,  is  not  less,  but  unspeak- 
ably greater,  from  the  cruel  servitude  of  sin,  and  the 
prince  of  darkness;  from  these  we  are  delivered  not 
to  licentiousness,  and  libertinism,  but  to  true  liberty. 
If  the  Son  make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed. 
Delivered*,  from  the  power  of  our  enemies.  To  what 
end  ?  fo  serve  him  ait  bout  fear,  that  terror  which  we 
would  be  subject  to,  if  we  were  not  delivered  ;  and 
to  serve  him  all  the  days  of  our  lives:  and  that  all,  if 
many  hundred  times  longer  than  it  is,  yet  too  little 
for  him.  It  is  not  such  a  servitude  as  that  of  Egypt, 
from  which  we  are  delivered,  that  ended  to  each  one 
with  his  life  ;  but  the  misery  from  which  we  are  re- 
deemed, begins  but  in  the  fulness  of  it  when  life 
ends,  and  endures  for  ever. 

The  gospel  sets  not  men  free  to  profaneness;  no, 
it  is  a  doctrine  of  holiness,  We  are  not  called  to  un- 
cleanness,  but  to  holiness,  saith  the  apostle  ;  he  hath 
indeed  taken  off  the  hardness,  the  iron  yoke,  and 
now  his  commandments  are  not  grievous,  His  yoke  is 
easy  and  his  burden  light;  and  they  that  are  most 
sensible,  and  have  most  assurance  of  their  deliverance, 
are  ever  the  most  active  and  fruitful  in  obedience  ; 
they  feel  themselves  light  and  nimble,  having  the 
heavy  chains  and  fetters  taken  off1,  Lord,  I  am  thy 
servant,  thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds  :  and  the  comfort- 
able persuasion   of  their  redemption,  is  that  oil   of 

*  Deut.  ii.  17,  18.  hLuke  i.  »  Psm.  cxvi.  l(j. 
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gladness  that  supples  and  disposes  them   to  run   the 
way  of  God's  commandments. 


PRECEPT  I. 

Thou  shall  have  no  other  Gods  but  me. 

The  first  thing  in  religion  is  to  state  the  object 
of  it  right,  and  to  acknowledge  and  receive  it  for 
such.  This,  I  confess,  is  the  intent  of  this  first  pre- 
cept of  the  law,  which  is  therefore  the  basis  and  foun- 
dation that  bears  the  weight  of  all  the  rest  ;  and 
therefore  (as  we  said  before)  though  the  preface 
looks  to  them  all,  yet  it  looks  first  to  this  that  is 
nearest  it,  and  is  knit  with  it,  and  through  it  to  all 
the  rest.  The  preface  asserted  his  authority  as  the 
strength  of  his  law,  and  this  first  precept  com- 
mand-;, the  acknowledgment  and  embracing  of  that 
his  authority,  and  his  alone  as  God.  And  this  is 
the  spring  of  our  obedience  to  all  his  command- 
ments. 

But  before  a  particular  explication  of  this,  a  word, 
1.  Of  the  division  of  this  law.     2.  The  stile  of  it. 

I.  Division.  That  they  were  divided,  1.  Into  two 
tables.  2.  Into  ten  words  or  commandments,  none 
can  question.  We  have  the  lawgiver's  own  testi- 
mony clear  for  that ;  but  about  the  particular  way  of 
dividing  them  into  ten,  and  the  matching  of  these 
two  divisions  together,  there  hath  been  and  still  is 
some  difference  ;  but  this  I  will  not  insist  on.  Though 
Josephus  and  Pluto  the  Jew  would  (to  make  the  num- 
ber equal)  have  five  precepts  in  each  table  ;  yet  the 
matter  of  them  is  more  to  be  regarded,  and  persuades 
the  contrary,  that  those  that  concern  piety,  our  duty 
to  God,  be  in  the  first  table  ;  and  those  together  in 
the  second  that  concern  'equity,  or  our  duty  to  man; 
and  the  summary  that  our  Saviour  gives  of  the  two 
tables  is  evidently  for  this.  And  that  those  precepts 
of  piety,  those  of  the  first  table  are  Jour,   and  they  of 
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the  second  si.v.  And  so  that  first  and  second,  as  we 
have  them,  are  different  and  make  two,  and  the 
tenth  but  one,  hath  the  voice  both  of  antiquity  and 
reason,  as  many  divines  on  the  decalogue  do  usually 
evince  at  large;  which  therefore  were  as  easy,  as  it  is 
needless  to  do  over  again. 

The  mud  of  the  Romish  church  to  the  contrary,  is 
plainly  impudent  presumption  and  partiality,  chusing 
rather  to  blot  out  the  lazv,  than  reform  their  manifest 
breach  of  it. 

'2.  That  I  would  say  of  the  stile  of  the  command- 
ments, is  but  in  this  one  particular,  briefly  :  We  see 
the  greatest  part  of  them  are  prohibitive,  or  (as  we 
usually  call  them,  though  somewhat  improperly) 
negative.  Thou  shalt  not,  &c.  This,  as  is  observed 
by  Calvin  and  others,  intimates  our  natural  bent  and 
inclinement  to  sin,  that  it  suffices  not  to  shew  us 
what  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  are  to  be  held  and 
bridled  by  countermands  from  the  practices  of  ungod- 
liness and  unrighteousness, 

Thou  shalt  not  have,  &c.J  This  order  here,  and  so 
in  the  rest,  1.  The  scope.  2.  The  sense  of  the 
words.  3.  What  it  forbids.  4.  What  it  commands: 
And  these  follow  each  upon  other;  for  out  of  the 
scope  the  sense  is  best  gathered,  and  from  that  the 
breach  and  observation. 

As  the  second  commandment  concerns  the  solemn 
form  of  divine  worship,  that  it  be  not  such  as  we  de- 
vise, but  as  himself  appoints.  The  third,  the  qua- 
lification or  manner  of  it,  not  vainly  and  profanely, 
but  with  holv  reverence.  The  fourth,  the  solemn 
time  set  apart  for  it,  the  sabbath.  So,  this  first  pre- 
cept aims  at  somewhat  which  is  previous  to  all  these. 

Many  distinguish  this  and  the  second,  per  cult  urn 
internum  §  externum,  by  the  internal  and  external  wor- 
ship :  and  a  grave  modern  divine,  espying  some  de- 
fect in  that,  doth  it,  per  cultwm  nqturakm  $  institu-. 
turn,  by  natural  and  institute.  But  I  confess,  both  omit, 
at  least  they  express  not   (it  may  be  they  take  it  as 
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implied)  that  which  is  mainly  intended,  The  object  of 
worship  ;  that  that  Jehovah  that  gave,  and  himself 
spake  this  law,  be  received  and  acknowledged  for  the 
only  true  God,  and  so  the  only  object  of  divine  wor- 
ship. And  this  is  that  which  he  calls,  Cultus  natu- 
ralise natural  worship,  that  primitive  worship,  the  re- 
ligious habitude  of  man  to  God,  giving  himself  en* 
tire,  outward  and  inward,  to  his  service  and  obtdi- 
ence  ;  for  this  is  no  other  but  to  own  him,  and  him 
only  for  that  deity,  to  whom  all  love  and  worship  and 
praise  is  due. 

It  is  sure  not  so  convenient  to  restrain  this  precept 
to  inward  worship  only,  for  each  precept  binds  the 
whole  man  to  obedience ;  and  therefore  I  would 
not  give  the  first  motions  of  concupiscence  in  Gene- 
ral, for  the  sense  of  the  tenth  commandment,  as  we 
shall  show  when  we  come  to  speak  of  that.  Certain- 
ly even  outward  worship  given  to  a  false  God,  breaks 
this  first  commandment. 

The  scope  then  is  briefly,  that  the  only  true 
God  be  alone  acknowledged  for  what  he  is,  and 
(as  we  are  able  with  all  our  powers  and  parts  in- 
wardly and  outwardly)  that  he  be  answerably  adored  ; 
that  we  neither  change  him  for  any  other,  nor  join 
any  other  with  him,  nor  be  neglective  and  slack  in 
honouring  and  obeying  him  :  so  that  as  we  are  par- 
ticularly by  each  several  precept  instructed  in,  and 
obliged  to  the  particular  duties  of  it,  by  this  we  are 
generally  tied  to  give  obedience  to  them  all.  It  is 
no  way  inconvenient,  but  most  fit  in  this  general  no- 
tion, that  this  first  commandment  import  the  ob- 
servance of  itself,  and  of  all  the  rest. 

II.  The  sense  of  the  words,  Non  habebis,  Heb. 
Non  erunt  tibi,  &c. 

1.  Erit  tibi  J)eus^  Thou  shalt.  have  a  God.  Know 
and  believe  that  there  is  a  deity.  2.  Seek  to  know 
which  is  the  true  God,  that  thou  mayest  acknowledge 
him.  o.  4'  Know  me  as  I  have  revealed  myself  in 
my  word;  know  and  believe  that  I  Jehovah,  the  au- 
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thor  and  deliverer  of  this  hm\  that  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  else  V  4.  "  Offer  not  therefore  either  to 
forsake  me,  or  to  join  any  other  with  me;  alienate 
no  part  of  my  due  from  me,  for  my  glory  I  will  not 
give  unto  another."  5.  "  Take  me  for  thy  God  ;  and 
give  service  and  honour,  and  thyself  unto  me." 

Before  my  face.]  "Set  them  not  up  in  my  sight, 
for  I  cannot  suffer  them,  nor  their  worshippers  ;  if 
they  come  in  my  sight  they  will  provoke  me  to  an- 
ger." The  word  here  for  face,  sometimes  signifies 
anger  in  scripture ;  and  it  seems  to  allude  to  his 
clear  manifestation  of  himself  to  his  people  in  the 
delivery  of  the  law,,  and  further  to  clear  the  doc- 
trine of  pure  and  true  religion  shining  in  the  lazv, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the.  light  of  the  face  of 
God  :  In  which  regard,  the  nations  that  knew  him 
not,  may  be  said  not  to  have  their  gods  before  his 
face  ;  for  though  he  see  them,  they  saw  not  him. 
Again,  before  my  face,  "  If  thine  idolatry  be  never 
so  secret,  though  it  were  but  in  heart,  remember 
that  it  will  be  in  my  sight  ;  thou  canst  not  steal  away 
any  of  my  glory  to  bestow  any  where  else,  so 
cunningly  and  secretly,  but  I  shall  espy  thee.  If 
thou  canst  have  any  other  gods  that  I  cannot  know 
of,  and  see  not,  thou  mayest ;  but  if  thou  canst  have 
none  but  I  shall  see  them,  then  beware,  for  if  I  see 
it,  I  will  punish  it." 

III.  Breaches  or  sins  against  this  commandment. 

We  cannot  particularly  name  all,  but  some  main 
ones. 

1.  That  inbred  enmity,  that  habitual  rebellion  that 
is  in  our  natures  against  God ;  crv^w^  ixfiga,  that 
connatural  enemy  that  takes  life  with  us  as  soon  as 
ourselves  in  the  womb.  To  (p^ow^x  rns  a-apxcg,  ike 
minding  of  the  flesh';  and  the  evidence  of  that,  «'x 
v7roTct<r<nrai,  It  cannot  be  ordered,  is  ever  breaking 
rank.  Some  even  of  those  that  bestow  mourning  up- 
on sin,  yet  do  not  often  enough  consider  the  bitter 
fountain,  and  bewail  it.  The  wisest  wray  to  know 
k  Isaiah  xliv.  8,  l  Rom.  viii,  6. 
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things,  is  following  them  home  to  their  causes. 
Thus  David™,  Behold \  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness,  and 
in  sin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me. 

2.  Atheism.  Though  there  is  in  the  consciences 
of  all  men  an  indelible  conviction  of  a  deity,  so  that 
there  have  been  few  of  those  monsters  found  profest 
atheists;  yet  there  is  in  us  all  naturally  this  of  atheism, 
that  by  nature  we  would  willingly  be  rid  of  that 
light,  and  quench  that  sparkle  if  we  could  :  And  all 
ungodly  men  do  live  contrary  to  it,  and  fight  against 
it/ 

3.  The  gross  idolatry  of  the  heathens  ;  their  woAu- 
S-sottk,  making  Gods  of  beasts,  almost  of  every  thing, 
and  beasts  of  themselves,  Nutlus  enim  terminus  in 
fatso.  The  writers  of  the  primitive  church  have 
mightily  and  learnedly  confuted  them  :  but  we  will 
not  stir  this  dunghill.  The  scripture  calls  idols  so  ; 
HilluUm. 

4.  Witchcraft,  necromancy  and  magical  arts,  that 
make  a  God  of  the  devil. 

5.  Rome's  invocation  of  saints  and  angels ;  though 
they  take  never  so  much  pains  to  clear  it  they  do 
but  wash  the  blot  more.  Thus  in  the  same  matter x, 
Though  thou  take  thee  nitre  and  much  soap,  yet  thine 
iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saitli  the  Lord.  All 
their  apologies  take  it  not  away,  let  them  refine  it 
never  so  much  with  pamphlets  and  distinctions;  all 
they  attain  by  spinning  it  so  fine,  is  but  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity. 

6.  Erroneous  opinions  concerning  God,  and  generally 
heresies  in  religion. 

7.  Practical  or  interpretative  atheism,  or 
idolatry,  whether  of  the  two  you  will  call  it;  for  it 
is  both  in  the  lives  of  the  most:  and  the  world  is 
full  of  this,  being  such  as  declares  they  have  no  God, 
or  that  this  God  is  but  some  base  idol  in  his  stead  ; 
uarticularlv  amongst  ourselves,  1.  Gross  ignorance 
of  God,  and  no  endeavour  to  attain  the  knowledge 
of  him,   though  in  the  midst  of  the  light  and  means 

m  Psalm  li.  5.  n  Jer.  ii.  22. 
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of  knowing.  2,  Universal  profaneness  flowing  from 
this  ignorance3.  The  hearts  of  men  that  should  he 
the  temples  of  God,  are  full  of  idols;  though  we 
hide  them  in  the  closest  corners,  they  are  before  his 
face,  he  sees  them b.  Lust,  and  pride,  and  covet- 
ousness.  Consider,  That  which  you  bestow  most 
thoughts  and  service  on,  that  which  you  are  most 
affectionate  and  earnest  in,  is  not  that  your  God  ? 
And  is  there  not  something  beside  the  true  God 
that  is  thus  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  of  us? 
Take  pains  to  make  the  comparison,  look  upon  the 
temper  of  your  minds;  (to  say  nothing  of  much 
more  time  spent  upon  other  things  than  on  him)  : 
how  ardent  you  are  in  other  affairs  that  you  think 
concern  you  near,  and  how  cold  in  serving  and  ho- 
nouring him?  But,  though  in  particular  under- 
Efods,  in  what  serves  their  honour,  thev  differ,  all 
men  naturally  agree  in  the  great  idol,  himself. 
Every  man  is  by  corrupt  nature  his  own  God. 
Was  not  this  the  first  wickedness  that  corrupted  our 
nature?  Ye  shall  be  as  Gods;  and  it  sticks  to  it 
still.  Men  would  please  themselves,  and  have  them- 
selves somebody,  esteemed  and  honoured ;  and 
would  have  all  serve  to  this  end.  Is  not  this  God's 
right  and  due  they  give  themselves,  to  be  the  end  of 
all  their  own  actions,  and  sacrifice  all  to  their  own 
glory  ? 

IV.  IV hat  it  commands. 

Now  by  these  we  may  easily  gather  the  contrary, 
what  is  the  obedience  of  this  commandment. 

Though  the  graces  are  duties  properly  belonging 
to  the  commandment,  some  divines  think  fit  to  ex- 
patiate into  the  several  common  places  of  them,  in 
explaining  this  commandment:  yet,  with  all  respect 
to  them,  I  think  it  not  so  fit  to  dwell  upon  each  of 
these  herein  ;  their  full  handling  rather  belonging 
to  that  place  of  divinity  that  treats  of  the  head  of 
sanctification,  and  those  infused  habits  of  which  it 
consists. 

a  Hos.  iv.  1,  2,  3.  b  Vide  Ezek.  viii. 
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So  to  know  the  true  God,  this  Jehovah,  as  to  be 
persuaded  sovereignly  to  love,  and  fear,  and  trust  in 
him,  to  serve  and  adore  him. 

He  is  to  be  feared,  for  he  is  great:  Who  would 
not  J ear  thee,  thou  King  of  nations!  To  be  loved, 
for  he  is  good;  and  because  both  great  and  good, 
only  fit  to  be  wholly  relied  on  and  hoped  in. 

But  love  is  all,  it  gives  up  the  heart,  and  by  that 
a'll  the  rest  to  the  party  loved  ;  it  is  no  more  its  own. 
Oh  that  we  could  love  him  !  Did  we  see  him,  we 
would.  It  is  his  uncreated  beauty  that  holds  glo- 
rified spirits  still  beholding  and  still  delighted  ;  but 
we,  because  we  know  him  not,  if  we  have  any 
thoughts  of  him,  how  short  are  they  ?  presently 
down  again,  fall  to  the  earth,  and  into  the  mire  ere 
we  are  aware.     Therefore, 

Set  yourselves  to  know,  and  love,  and  worship  this 
God  ;  labour  that  there  may  be  less  of  the  world, 
and  less  of  yourselves,  and  more  of  God  in  your 
hearts;  more  settled  and  fixed  thoughts  of  him, 
and  delight  in  him.  Think  not  that  this  is  only 
for  the  learned,  or  only  for  some  retired  contempla- 
tive spirits  that  have  nothing  else  to  do;  he  is  the 
most  High,  and  service  and  honour  is  due  to  him 
from  alUiis  creatures;  and  from  his  reasonable  crea- 
tures, reasonable  service:  and  what  this  is,  hear  from 
the  apostle,  and  let  his  exhortation,  or  his  intreaty 
persuade  you  to  it,  I  beseech  you  therefore,  bre- 
thren, by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you  present 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  (and  they  are  not  liv- 
ing without  the  soul)  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service*,  and  your  truest 
obedience  to  this  commandment. 


Rom.  xii.  1. 
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PRECEPT    II. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  i?nage. 

The  first  commandment  binds  us  to  acknowledge 
and  worship  the  true  God;  this,  to  the  true  wor- 
ship of  that  God. 

<As  God  is  not  known  but  by  his  own  teaching 
and  revealing*  himself,  so  he  cannot  be  rightly  wor- 
shipped but  by  his  own  prescription  and  appoint- 
ment. 

This  is  the  aim  of  this  second  commandment,  to 
bind  up  man's  hands,  and  his  working  fancy  that 
sets  his  hands  at  work,  and  to  teach  him  to  depend 
upon  divine  direction  for  the  rule  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  to  offer  him  nothing  in  his  service,  but 
what  he  hath  received  from  him  in  command.  The 
prohibition  is  general;  non  fades  tibi,  thou  shalt 
not  devise  any  thing  to  thyself  in  the  worship  of 
God  :  and  under  that  gross  device  of  images,  and 
worshipping  them,  expresly  named,  are  comprehended 
all  other  inventions  and  will-worship. 

There  is  in  the  words,  1.  The  precept.  2.  The 
enforcement  of  it. 

Precept.  1.  Thou  shalt  not  make,  Thou  shalt  not 
imagine,  nor  invent,  nor  imitate  the  invention  of 
others.  Thou  shalt  not  make,  nor  cause  to  make: 
in  a  word,  thou  shalt  be  no  way  accessory  to  the 
corrupting  of  divine  worship,  with  any  resemblance, 
or  image,   or  human  device  at  all. 

T\\e  former  a  particular  word,  signifying  the  then 
most  usual  kind  of  imagery  ;  but  the  other  of  a  most 
large  and  general  sense,  for  all  kind  of  similitude 
and  representation.  So  that  the  dispute  the  church 
of  Rome  drives  us  into  for  her  interest  in  this  matter, 
about  XiSuKov  and  uxuv,  is  not  only  a  mere  logomachy, 
a  debate  about  words,  but  altogether  impertinent 
Vol.  IV.  K 
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and  extravagant,  having  no  ground  at  all  in  the 
words  of  the  commandment;  the  former  whereof  is 

more  particular  than  either  of  these  two,  and  the 
latter  more  general  and  comprehensive  than  either 
they  or  any  one  word  we  have  to  render  it  by. 

Of  the  things  which  are  in  Heaven,  &c]  Be- 
cause the  vain  mind  of  man  had  wandered  up  and 
down  the  world,  and  gone  through  all  these  places 
to  find  objects  of  idolatry  :  in  Heaven,  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars  ;  on  the  earth  not  only  men,  but 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  and  fishes  in  the  waters, 
and  made  images  of  them  to  worship ;  the  Lord  is 
therefore  particular  in  his  countermand. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  precept  is  concerning 
their  worship,  Thou  shall  not  bow  down  to  them,, 
nor  serve  them. 

The  former  word  is  more  particular,  specifying 
one  usual  sign  of  worship,  the  inclining  or  bowing 
of  the  body.  The  other  general:  Thou  shall  not 
serve  them,  i.  e.  give  them  no  kind  nor  part  of  reli- 
gious worship  at  all,  on  whatsoever  pretence. 

Here  again  the  popish  writers  make  a  noise  with 
that  distinction,  under  which  they  think  to  shift  the 
censure  of  idolatry  :  call  it  what  they  will,  xctrptvuv, 
or  cfexiwiv,  sure  it  comes  under  the  word  in  the  ori- 
ginal, which  signifies  religious  service  or  worship. 
Neither  can  they  ever  find  in  all  the  scriptures,  that 
any  thing  of  that  kind  should  be  bestowed  lower 
than  upon  the  majesty  of  God  himself. 

This  is  then  the  tenor  of  the  commandment.  1. 
That  no  image  or  representation*  of  God  be  made  at 
all,  as  is  expressed  in  many  other  scriptures,  as  giv- 
ing the  sense  of  this  precept  2.  Nor  that  any  re- 
semblance of  any  creature  be  made  for  a  religious 
use.  3.  That  neither  to  any  creature,  nor  to  any 
resemblance  or  image  be  given  any  part  of  divine 
worship,  although  it  were  with  a  pretence,  yea,  and 
intention  of  worshipping  the  true  God  in  and  by 
them  ;  which  if  it  were  a  sufficient  excuse,  as  the 
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church  of  Rome  dreams  it  is,  certainly  the  Israelites 
golden  calf,  and  many  other  the  grossest  idols  have 
been  in  the  world,  might  come  and  find  room  to 
shelter  under  it. 

For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God.]  This 
follows  the  other  part,  the  binding  on,  or  enforcing 
of  the  precept  by  threatning  and  promise  annexed. 
Particularly,  there  be  these  Jive  things,  by  which 
God  describes  himself  here,  to  persuade  obedience 
to  this  command,  1.  His  relation  to  his  people,  Thy 
God.  2.  His  power  both  to  punish  and  reward. 
El.  The  strong  God.  3.  The  exact  regard  he  hath 
to  his  own  glory  and  zeal,  or  jealousy  for  it.  A 
jealous  God.  4.  The  certainty  and  severity  of  his 
justice,  punishing  the  transgressors  of  this  his  law  on 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  Visit ing,  &c.  5. 
The  plenty  and  riches  of  his  goodness  to  the  obedi 
ent,  Shewing  mercy,   Sec. 

This  commandment,  and  the  fourth,  are  longer 
than  the  rest,  and  more  backed  with  argument,  be- 
cause the  light  of  nature  discerns  less  in  these  than 
in  the  rest.  The  outward  manner  of  the  worship  cf 
God,  and  God's  exactness  in  that,  to  be  served  not 
as  we  will,  but  as  he  himself  sees  fit,  and  concerning 
the  time  of  it. 

Of  the  first  argument  from  God's  relation  to  his 
people  before  in  the  preface,  here  it  is  repeated,  be- 
cause it  suits  with  the  word  that  follows,  Jealous. 
1.  Thy  God ;  thy  husband  by  particular  covenant, 
and  therefore  jealous  of  thy  love  and  fidelity  to  me 
in  my  worship.  9.  El.  able  to  right  myself  upon 
the  mightiest  and  proudest  offender.  Do  we  pro- 
voke the  Lord  to  jealousy,  (says  the  apostle)  are 
ice  stronger  than  he*?  There  joining  these  two 
together  (as  here  they  are)  his  strength  and  h'\$  jea- 
lousy. 3.  Jealous,  He  is  the  Lord  and  husband  of 
his  people,  and  idolatry  is  therefore  spiritual  adultery; 
as  they  are  often  reproached  with  itundei  that  name 
by  the  prophets8.  So  that  by  that  sin  particularly 
f  1  Cor.  x.  *\  s  Jer,  iii,  I,  ftc. 
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his  anger  is  stirred  up  against  them.     The  very  con- 
tract  of  this  marriage   with    his   people  we   have, 
Exod.  xix.  5.     4.   Visiting,  As  judges  and  magis- 
trates use  to  visit   those  places  that  are  under  their 
jurisdiction,  to  make  enquiry  after  abuses  committed 
in  time  of  their  absence,  and  to  popish  them".  Thus 
he  that  is  always  every  where  alike  present,   yet  be- 
cause he  doth  not  speedily  punish  every  sin  at  the 
first,  therefore  when  he  doth  execute  judgment  in  his 
appointed  time,   then  is  he  said  to  visit,   and  search, 
and  find  out  that  iniquity,    which  in  his  time  of  for- 
bearance, he  seemed  to  the  ungodly  either  not  to  see, 
or  not  to  regard. 

Of  the  Fathers.]   It  is  true,   the  prophet  correct- 
ing the  perverse  speech  of  the  people  of  his   time, 
affirms,  That  the  Son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  Father,  Sec1,   to  wit,  he   repenting  and   return- 
ing, and  being  no  way  culpable  of  the  like  iniquity,, 
■which  the  people  then  falsely  presumed   of   them- 
selves: but  neither  is  it  here  said,   that  the  godly 
children  shall  suffer  for  the  sin  of  their  ungodly  pa- 
rents or  ancestors;  but  because  this  sin  of  idolatry 
or  false  worship  in  any  kind,  doth  as  commonly  and 
readily  descend  to  posterity,  as  any  other,  and  there 
is  scarce  any  plea  for  false  religion  that  takes  more, 
It  was  the  religion  of  oar  fore  fathers  ;  this  kind 
of  threatening  may  possibly  for  that  cause  be  here 
particularly  suitable. 

But  sure  that  is  not  all  that  is  here  intended,  that, 
if  the  children  do  continue  in  the  sin  of  the  parents, 
they  shall  be  punished  ;  but  that  for  so  high  a  trans- 
gression as  this,  he  may  justly,  and  often  doth  in 
judgment  give  the  children  over  to  the  sins  of  their 
parents;  his  grace  being  free,  and  so  not  being 
bound  to  his  creature  to  furnish  grace,  but  where  he 
will,  they  go  on  in  the  sin  of  their  fathers,  and  bring 
upon  themselves  further  punishment,  not  only  tem- 
poral, but  spiritual  and  eternal.  It  is  not  necessary 
fox  its  verifying  that  it  be  always  so;  for  God,  we 

h   1   Sam.  \ii.  16.  '  Ezek.  xviii. 
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know,  hath  converted  many  children  of  ungodly, 
yea,  particularly  of  idolatrous  parents,  and  shewed 
them  mercy:  but,  in  that  he  justly  may  do  thus,  it 
is  a  just  threatening;  and  in  that  he  often  doth 
thus,  it  is  a  true  threatening,  although  in  mercy  he 
deal  otherwise  where  it  pieaseth  him. 

That  hate  me.]  What  !  this  is  so  harsh  a  word, 
that  no  body  will  own  it.  Not  the  most  dissolute 
and  wicked,  not  the  grossest  idolaters.  Yet  gene- 
rally the  love  of  sin  uitnesses  against  men  possest 
with  it,  that  they  are,  Siowyu;,  haters  of  God  :  and 
particularly  the  love  of  idols  and  false  worship, 
alienates  the  soul  from  God,  and  turns  it  to  enmity 
against  him.  Men  seem  possibly  to  themselves  in 
false  worship  humble  and  devout",  but  it  is  to  hate 
and  dishonour  the  divine  majesty,  to  bring  to  him 
and  force  upon  him,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  presence, 
in  his  immediate  service,  that  which  is  most  hateful 
to  him. 

Shewing  mercy  to  thousands.']  "  Blessing  them 
"  and  their  posterity,  being  their  God,  and  the  God 
"of  their  Seed. "- 

That  tore  and  keep,  &c]  "  That  therefore  obey 
"  me,  because  they  love  me,  and  testify  they  love 
"  me  by  obeying  me."  This  is  a  general  truth  in 
regard  of  all  the  commandments,  though  more  par- 
ticularly to  be  applied  to  this,  to  which  it  is  an- 
nexed.     It  forbids, 

1.  Making  any  image  or  resemblance  of  God  at 
all1.  Ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude,  &c.  To 
whom  xcill  ye  liken  mem  ? 

2.  The  giving  any  kind  of  religious  honour  and 
worship  to  any  creature  or  created  resemblance". 
The  reason  why  men  are  so  prepense  to  both  these, 
is,  because  they  are  so  much  addicted  to  sense,  and 
their  minds  are  so  blinded,  that  they  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  spiritual  nature  of  God.  Therefore 
being  driven  by  conscience  to  some  kind  of  worship 

k  Col.  ii.  18.  '  Deut.  iv.  15.  m  Isaiah  xl,  &c. 

n  Job  xxxi.  27.     Psalm  cxv. 
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and  religion,  they  incline  to  have  some  visible  ob- 
ject of  it;  the  soul  having  lost  its  sight,  leans  upon 
the  body,  would  make  it  up,  and  supply  it  by  the 
eye  of  sense. 

3.  All  superstition  and  Mill-worship,  all  self- 
pleasing  ceremonies  and  inventions  in  the  service  of 
God,  how  pompous  and  plausible  and  devout  soever 
they  seem  to  be,  instead  of  decoring,  they  do  in- 
deed deface  the  native  beauty  of  divine  worship; 
and,  as  Popish  pictures  on  glass  windows,  they 
may  seem  rich  and  gay,  but  they  darken  the 
house;  they  keep  out  the  light  of  saving  truth, 
and  obscure  the  spiritual  part  of  the  service  of 
God. 

4.  All  gross  material  conceits  and  apprehensions 
of  God.  Other  particulars  may  be  reduced  to  this 
command;  for  this  and  the  rest  name  but  the  main 
offences  and  duties.     Ihen  it  commands, 

1.  To  learn,  and  carefully  and  punctually  to  ob- 
serve the  prescription  of  God  in  every  part  of  his 
own  worship,  and  diligently  to  be  exercised  in  it, 
as  in  hearing,  prayer,  sacraments,  &c. 

2.  In  worshipping  him  to  have  the  purest  spi- 
ritual notion  of  his  majesty  that  we  are  able  to  at- 
tain to. 

God  deals  by  both,  by  representing  his  justice 
and  his  mercy  to  persuade  his  people  to  obedience, 
to  drive  them  by  fear  of  the  one,  and  draw  them  by 
the  sweetness  of  the  other.  Thus  pastors  are  to  set 
both  before  their  people;  but  as  he  delights  most  in 
the  pressing  of  his  mercy,  and  persuading  by  that; 
so  certainly  it  is  that,  that  prevails  most  with  his 
own  children,  and  doth  most  kindly  melt  and  mould 
their  hearts  to  his  obedience. 

Visit  iniquity  to  thirds  and  fourths,  but  shew 
mercy  to  thousands  that  keep  my  commandments.] 
Although  it  be  not  perfect,  yet  it  is  such  a  keeping 
as  flows  from  love,  and  therefore  love  makes  up  what 
is  wanting  in  it;  and  that  is  not  perfect  neither  in 
us  here,  and  therefore  mercy  makes  up  what  is  want- 
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ing  in  both.  It  is  not  such  love  and  obedience  as 
can  plead  for  reward  upon  merit,  but  such  as  stands 
in  need  of  mercy,  and  it  is  free  grace  and  mercy 
that  rewards  it. 

Love  and  keep.]  These  two  are  inseparable.  No 
keeping  the  commandments  without  love,  no  love 
without  keeping  them.  Try  then  the  one  by  the 
other,  the  sincerity  of  your  obedience  by  examining 
the  spring  of  it,  if  it  arise  from  love;  and  try  the 
reality  of  your  love,  if  it  be  active  and  fruitful  in 
obedience. 

You  know  how  studious  love  is  to  please,  how  ob- 
servant of  their  will  whom  it  affects,  preferring  it  to 
their  own  will,  and  desirous  to  have  no  will  but  the 
same;  makes  hard  things  easy,  and  cannot  endure 
to  have  any  thing  called  difficult  to  it:  much  love 
to  God  would  do  this,  it  would  turn  all  duty  into 
delight.  Did  we  once  know  what  this  were,  we 
would  say  with  St.  Austin,  What  needs  threaten- 
ing and  punishment  to  those  that  love  thee  not,  is 
it  not  punishment  enough  not  to  love  thee  ?  If  you 
would  have  all  your  obedience  sweet  and  easy  to 
yourselves,  and  acceptable  to  God,  seek  above  all 
things  hearts  inflamed  with  his  love. 


PRECEPT    III. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 

in  vain,   &c. 

The  Psalmist  stirring  up  himself  to  the  praises  of 
God°,  calls  up  his  glory  to  it,  Awake  my  glory. 
By  glory  the  Hebrew  interpreters  understand  the 
soul;  the  septuagint  and  others  the  tongue:  so 
the  apostle,  following  the  septuagint,  renders  it, 
from  Psalm  xv.     Acts  ii. 

It  suits  well  with  both :   the  soul  being  the  better 
part  of  man,  far  excelling  the  body;   and  amongst 

°  Psalm  lvii.  8. 
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the  parts  of  the  body  the  tongue  having  this  excel- 
lency, to  be  the  organ  or'  speech,  and  so  the  inter- 
preter of  the  mind  :  and  this  difference  from  the 
beasts,  as  the  soul  is,  may  well  partake  of  its  honour- 
able name,  and  be  called  mans  glory. 

But  that  which  gives  them  both  best  title  to  that 
name,  is  that  exercise  to  which  he  calls  them,  the 
praising  and  glorifying  of  their  Lord  and  Maker. 
Then  are  they  indeed  our  glory,  when  they  are  so 
taken  up  and  employed,  when  the  one  conceives, 
and  the  other  utters  his  glory. 

And  as  it  becomes  them  alwa}Ts  to  be  one,  as  they 
have  one  name,  the  soul  and  the  tongue  to  agree, 
so  especially  should  this  one  name  given  them  be  an- 
swered by  their  harmonv  and  agreement  in  his  own 
work,  for  which  chieflv  thev  have  that  name,  in 
giving  glory  to  God;  and  it  is  that  which  this  com- 
mandment requires:  forbidding  that  which  is  the 
ignominy  of  man,  both  of  his  soul  and  of  his 
tongue,  and  degrades  them,  turns  them  out  of  the 
name  of  glory,  to  be  called  shame  and  dishonour, 
that  is,  irreverence,  and  dishonouring  the  glorious 
name  of  God:  and  therefore,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
manding  the  reverent  and  holy  use  of  his  name  and 
service  ;  and  that  we  always  endeavour  so  to  speak 
and  think  of  him,  and  so  to  walk  before  him,  as 
those  that  seek  beyond  all  things  that  his  name  may 
be  glorified  in  us  and  by  us.  l;or  though  false 
swearing  and  vain  swearing  are  main  breaches  of 
this  commandment,  (as  we  shall  shew  afterwards) 
being  primely  forbidden  by  it,  yet  it  extends  gene- 
rally to  all  our  speeches  concerning  God:  neither 
is  it  to  be  restrained  there,  and  kept  within  that 
compass,  as  if  it  gave  only  law  to  the  tongue;  al- 
though indeed  the  tongue  hath  a  very  great  share  in 
it,  both  in  the  breaking  and  keeping  of  it,  yet  cer- 
tainly the  precept  in  its  full  sense  goes  deeper  into  the 
soul,  and  gives  a  rule  to  the  speech  of  the  mind, 
our  thoughts  concerning  God  ;  and  larger,  stretches 
itself  forth  to  our  actions  and  life,  that  hath  as  loud 
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a  voice  to  those  with  whom  we  converse  as  our 
tongues,  and  is  the  more  considerable  of  the  two, 
giving  a  truer  character  of  men,  what  they  are  in- 
deed, than  their  words  can  do. 

The  first  commandment  teaches  and  enjoins  whom 
we  shall  worship.  The  second,  what  worship  we 
shall  give  him.  This  third  shews  us  with  what  dis- 
position and  intention,  and  answerably  with  what 
manner  of  expression  we  shall  worship  him,  and 
use  his  name,  that  it  be  not  vainly,  and  after  a  com- 
mon trivial  manner,  but  in  holiness  and  humility, 
and  desire  of  his  glory. 

So  then  this  commandment  concerns  particularly 
that  which  is  the  great  end  of  all  the  works  of  God, 
The  glory  of  his  name.  He  made  all  things  for  him- 
selfp,  his  works  of  creation  for  this  end q,  of  redemp- 
tion and  new  creation  of  the  elect  world1,  All  to  his 
praise  and  glory :  And  for  this  end  calls  he  us  from 
darkness  to  light,  to  shew  forth  his  praises  or  virtues5, 
This  we  are  to  intend  with  him,  and  that  this  pre- 
cept requires  of  us,  that  what  he  aimed  at  in  all 
his  works,  the  same  we  may  intend  in  all  ours :  and 
this  is  an  excellent  thing,  the  holiest  and  happiest 
condition,  to  make  God's  purpose  ours,  and  have 
the  same  end  with  him.  Here  it  is  particularly  true, 
Summa  religionis  est  imitari  quern  eolis;  The  main  of 
religion  is  to  imitate  him  whom  we  worship.  Thus 
are  we  to  live,  and  particularly  so  to  worship  him  and 
make  mention  of  his  name  ;  that  we  be  ever  sensible 
of  its  worth  and  greatness,  and  so  beware  that  we  in- 
dignify  it  not,  but  always  seek  to  advance  the  ho- 
nour and  glory  of  it ;  and  that  is  the  very  scope  of 
this  commandment. 

There  is  in  it,  1.  The  precept  itself.  2.  The  an- 
nexed comminution. 

In  the  precept,  1.  What  his  name.  2.  To  take  it. 
3.  What  in  vain. 

The  name.']  1.  The  names  that  are  given  him  in 
scripture,  Jehovah,  Elohim,  &c.  It  was  a  foolish 
v  Prov.  xvi.  i  Isaiah  xliii.  7.  *  Ephes.  i.  5 1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
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and  profane  shift  of  the  Jews,  that  thought  them- 
selves free,  if  they  abused  not  the  name  Jehovah: 
And  so  they  became  superstitious  in  the  forbearing 
that,  and  licentious  in  the  abuse  of  the  rest;  and 
swearing  by  other  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  &c. 
Which  therefore  our  Saviour  reproves,  giving  the 
true  sense  of  this  commandment'.  And  this  is  the 
nature  of  superstition,  to  make  frivolous  undue  re- 
straints, by  way  of  compensation  of  that  profane 
liberty  and  looseness  in  the  commandments  of  God, 
which  is  its  usual  companion.  2.  All  the  attributes 
of  God,  by  which  the  holy  scriptures  set  him  forth 
to  us.  3.  Generally  any  thing  whatsoever  by  which 
God  is  made  known  unto  us,  and  distinguished  from 
all  others,  and  by  which  we  make  mention  of  him, 
which  are  the  uses  of  a  name.  In  a  word,  that  of 
Kit.  Paul  expresseth  it  fully  and  fitly,  To  ymm  t»  ©*». 

Thou  shalt  not  take,]  that  is,  Thou  shalt  not  take, 
or  lift  up,  or  bear.  1.  Not  use  it  secretly  by  thyself, 
or  within  thyself,  in  thine  own  thoughts,  without 
reverence;  not  take  it  in  vain.  So,  <2.  Not  make 
mention  of  it,  or  express  it  to  others  vainly  ;  not 
lift  it  up  in  vain.  3.  Not  bear,  not  be  called  by 
it,  or  have  it  called  upon  thee ;  not  profess  it  in 
vain. 

///  vain.']  I.  Falsely  and  dissimulately.  2.  Pro- 
fanely. 3.  Un profitably,  to  no  purpose.  4.  Lightly 
and  inconsiderately,  without  due  regard,  and  holy 
fear. 

2.  The  annexed  comminution. 

He  will  not  hold  him  guilt  less.]  (i  He  will  not  clear 
hirn.  The  sovereign  judge,  from  whose  hand  no 
offender  can  escape,  except  he  willingly  set  him 
free  and  absolve  him,  he  will  not  absolve  them  that 
abuse  his  name.'"  And  it  means  further,  he  will  not 
clear  him,  that  is,  he  will  certainly  punish  him,  and 
l]o  judgment  on  him  as  guilty.  And  this  is  the 
rather  particularly  here  exprest,  because  men  are  sub- 
ject foolishly  to  promise  themselves  impunity  in  this 

*  Matt.  v. 
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sin,  think  either  there  remains  no  guiltiness  behind  itt 
but  it  passes  as  the  words  do;  or  if  there  be  any, 
yet  being  but  a  mutter  of  words,  wherein  the  most 
usual  and  known  breach  of  this  command  consists, 
that  the  guiltiness  of  them  is  so  small,  that  any  little 
excuse  may  wipe  it  off;  that  it  is  but  inadvertence,  or 
a  bad  custom,  or  some  such  thing.  "  No,  (says  the 
Lord,  the  law-giver  himself)  delude  not  yourselves, 
think  not  the  honour  and  dishonour  of  my  name 
a  light  matter;  or  it'  you  will,  yet  1  wiil  not  think 
it  so,  nor  you  shall  not  find  it  so;  though  you  easily 
forgive  and  clear  yourselves,  I  will  not  clear  you, 
but  will  vindicate  the  glory  of  my  name  in  your  just 
punishment,  which  your  sin  of  taking  it  in  vain  did 
abuse  and  dishonour;  and  you  shall  feel  in  that  pu- 
nishment that  you  are  not  guiltless,  as  you  imagined. " 
The  name  of  GOD  is  great  and  weighty  and  honour- 
able, (as  the  same  Hebrew  word  signifies  both)  and 
therefore,  qui  assumunt  vel  attoltunt,  as  the  word 
here  is,  they  that  offer  to  lift  up  this  weighty  name 
lightly  and  regardlessly,  it  shall  fall  upon  them,  and 
they  shall  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  it. 

There  are  many  questions  relating  to  this  com- 
mandment handled  and  discussed  by  divines,  as  of 
an  oath,  a  vow,  &c.  which,  for  our  purposed  brevity, 
we  will  pass  by;  and  only,  according  to  our  usual 
method,  add  some  chief  heads  of  the  violation  and 
observance  of  this  commandment. 

1.  All  false  swearing  or  perjury,  which  is  to  take 
his  name  after  the  grossest  manner,  in  vain,  or  in 
mendacium,  as  the  word  likewise  signifies;  to  call 
truth  itself,  the  first  verity,  to  partake  of  a  lie. 
But  he  is  not  mocked,  for  as  the  nature  of  an  oath 
imports  invocating  him  as  the  highest  both  witness 
and  judge  of  truth,  and  punisher  of  falshood,  he  al- 
ways in  his  own  due  time  makes  it  good  on  those 
that  dare  adventure  upon  that  guiltiness  in  so  high  a 
kind. 

2.  Papal  dispensation  of  oaths,  which  is  a  most 
heinous  sin,  and  becomes  him  that  is  eminently  called 
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the  man  of  sin.  It  is  more  than  perjury,  for  it  is  a 
profest  avowed  patrociny  of  perjury,  together  with  an 
impudent  conceit  of  a  privilege  and  right  to  do  so. 

3.  Equivocatory  oaths,  by  which,  if  it  were  lawful, 
the  grossest  perjury  might  be  defended;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  false,  but  some  mental  reservation  may 
make  it  true. 

4.  Abusing  the  name  and  word  of  God  to  charms 
and  spells. 

5.  Execration  and  cursing  by  the  name  of  Satan, 
which  is  no  other  but  invocating  him. 

6.  Swearing  by  any  creature. 

7.  Abusing  and  vilifying  the  glorious  and  holy 
name  of  God,  by  passionate,  or  by  vain  and  common 
customary  swearing. 

8.  Swearing  for  ends  of  controversy,  and  in 
weighty  matters,  wrhere  an  oath  is  lawful,  yea  neces- 
sary, yet  doing  it  without  due  reverence,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  greatness  of  God,  and  the  nature  of 
an  oath. 

9.  Abusing  of  the  word  of  God,  either  wresting  it 
to  defence  of  error,  or  making  sport  and  jesting 
with  it. 

10.  Scoffing  and  taunting  at  holiness,  and  the  ex- 
ercises of  religion. 

11.  Dishonouring  the  religion  which  we  profess, 
by  unworthy  and  unsuitable  carriage  of  life. 

12.  Performing  prayer,  or  any  other  religious  ex- 
ercise, only  out  of  custom,  without  affection  and 
delight,  and  holy  regard  of  the  presence  and  majesty 
of  God  in  his  worship.  More  might  be  added, 
which  for  brevity  we  omit. 

Is  it  not  the  highest  shame  of  Christians  to  take 
pleasure  to  vilify  and  abuse  that  holy  name  of  God, 
that  saints  and  angels  are  blessing  above,  and  which 
we  hope  (as  we  pretend)  to  bless  with  them  for  ever  ? 
If  any  dare  offer  to  excuse  it,  by  provocation  or  pas- 
sion, that  otherwise  use  it  not ;  consider  what  a  mad- 
ness this  is,  because  man  hath  injured  thee,    thou 
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wilt  injure  God,   and   be   avenged    upon   his    name 
for  it.     And  you   that    plead   custom,   accuse  your- 
selves more  deeply  ;  that  tells  you  are  guilty  of  long 
continuance  in,  and  frequent  commission  of  this  hor- 
rible sin.      Were  the  fear  of  God  In  men's  hearts,  it 
would  prevail  both  above  their  passion  and  their  cus- 
tom.     Did  they  believe  this,  that  the  Lord  will  not 
clear  in  his  great  day,   it  would   fright  them   out  of 
their  custom.     Were  there  a  law  made  that  whoso- 
ever were  heard  swear  should   be   put  to  death,  you 
would    rind    a    way    to    break   your    custom  :    God 
threatens  eternal  death,  and  you  fear   not,   because 
indeed  you  believe  not. 

It  commands,  generally,  the  reverent  and  holy  use 
of  the  name  of  God:  and  particularly,    1.   In  case  of 
necessity,  by  advised  and   religious  swearing  by  his 
name,  and  his  alone,  in  judgment,  truth,  and  righte- 
ousness.    2.  Consider  his  name  often,  to  take  it  in- 
to our  thoughts,  to  meditate  on  his  glorious  attributes, 
and  on  his  word  and  works;   in  both  which  those  at- 
tributes shine  forth  unto  us.     J.  To  delight  to  make 
mention  of  his  name  upon  all  fit  occasions,   and    to 
speak  to  his  glory.     4.  To  adorn  our   holy  profes- 
sion  of  religion  with  a  holy  life,  with  wise  and  cir- 
cumspect walking,   that  it  may  not  be  evil  spoken  of 
by  our  means.     5.  That  our  heart  and  affection  be  in 
the  service  of  God  which  we  perform,  otherwise  (how 
plausible  soever  the  appearance  and  outside  of  it  is) 
it  is  nothing  but  guiltiness  within,  a   taking    of  his 
name  in  vain,  who  will  not  hold  them  guiltless  that 
do   so.     6.   Above  all  exercises,    to    delight  in   the 
praises  of  God,  which  is  most   properly  the  exalting 
and  magnifying  of  his  name,  the  lifting  it  up  on  high. 
The  Psalmist  abounds  in  commending  it  ;   it  is  good, 
it   is   comeli/,   it  is  pleasant :    Oh  !   that  we  could  re- 
solve with  him11,  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  alt  times  ;  his 
praise  shall  be  in  my  mouth  continually  My  soul  shall 
make  her  boast  in  the  Lord,   &c.    This  is,  as  we  can, 

uPsm.  xxxiv.  3,  2. 
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to  bear  a  part  here  with  glorified  Spirits ;  and  a  cer- 
tain privilege  to  us,  that  after  a  few  days  we  shall  be 
admitted  into  their  number. 

PRECEPT  IV. 

Remember  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  §c. 

Amongst  al!  the  visible  creatures,  it  is  man's  pe- 
culiar excllency,  that  he  is  capable  of  considering 
and  worshipping  his  Maker,  and  was  made  for  that 
purpose  ;  yet  being  composed  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  the  breath  of  God,  a  body  and  a  soul,  the 
necessities  of  that  meaner  part,  while  we  are  in  this 
life,  employ  as  much,  and  take  up  a  great  part  of  our 
little  time.  And  in  this  regard  God  hath  wisely  and 
graciously  set  a  part  a  day  for  us,  one  of  each  seven  to  be 
appropriate  to  that  our  highest  employment,  the  con- 
templating and  solemn  worshipping  of  his  majesty. 
This  the  scope  of  this  precept. 

1.  The  precept  itself.  2.  The  reason  of  it,  and 
motive  to  its  obedience.  The  precept  itself  is  first 
briefly   exprest.     2.  Further   explained    and   urged. 

Remember.]  This  word  used,   1 .  It  seems  to  reflect 
upon  by-past  omission  and  forgetfulness,  for  though 
it  was  instituted  in  paradise,  and  was  not  now  a  new 
unheard  of  thing  to  this  people,  as  appears  by  Kxod. 
xvi.  23,  yet  it  is  like  they  were  much  worn  out  of  the 
observation  and  practice  of  it,  especially  during  the 
time  of  their  captivity  in   Egypt.     So  then  it  is  re- 
newed thus,  keep  holy  this  day  which  you  know  was 
so  long  ago  appointed  to  be  so,  be  not  now  any  more 
unmindful  and  regardless  of  it."     2.  Such  a  way  of 
enjoining  seeins  more  particularly  needful  in  this  than 
in  the  rest,  because  it  is  not  so  written  in  nature  as 
the  rest,  but  depends  wholly  upon  particular  institu- 
tion, which  may  also  be  the  cause  why  it  is  so  large, 
and  the  form  of  it  alone  amongst  all  the  ten,  both 
negative,  and   positive,  Thou  shalt  do   no  work  and, 
remember  to  keep  it  holy.     3.  But  the  main  reason  of 
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this,  remember,  is,  the  main  thing  or  aim  in  this  pre- 
cept, as  both  the  badge,  and  the  preserver  and  in- 
creaser  of  all  piety  and  religion.  And  therefore  is  it, 
that  it  is  so  often  prest  in  the  books  of  the  law,  and 
sermons  of  the  prophets  to  the  people  of  God,  and 
so  often  called  a  sign  of  God's  covenant  with  them, 
and  their  mark  of  distinction  from  all  other  people  \ 

The  Sabbath-day.}  It  is  called  a  day  of  rest,  from 
the  besiinnin£  and  original  of  its  institution,  God's 
rest ;  and  from  the  end  of  its  institution,  man  s  rest ; 
both  which  follow  in  the  words  of  the  command  : 
the  one  is  the  example  and  enforcing  reason  of  the 
other. 

That  thou  keep  holy.]  God  sanctified  it  by  institut- 
ing it,  and  man  sanctified  it  by  observing  it  accord- 
ing to  that  institution. 

This  sanctifying  is,  1.  In  cessation  from  earthly 
labour.  i2.  In  their  stead  to  be  wholly  possest  and 
taken  up  with  spiritual  exercise,  both  in  private  and 
in  publick.  The  former  is  necessary  for  the  being 
of  the  latter,  that  cessation  for  this  work ;  and  the 
latter  is  necessaryfor  the  due  being  of  the  former ; 
we  cannot  be  vacant  and  entire  for  spiritual  service 
unless  we  cease  from  bodily  labour,  and  this  cessa- 
tion or  resting  from  bodily  labour,  cannot  be  a  sanc- 
tifying of  this  day  unto  God,  unless  it  be  accom- 
panied with  spiritual  exercise. 

In  the  following  words,  that  part  is  only  expresf, 
the  rest  or  abstinency  from  work ;  but  the  other  is 
supposed  as  the  end  of  this,  that  they  shall  not  do 
their  own  works,  that  they  may  attend  upon  God's, 
his  solemn  worship.  And  that  is  implied  in  that 
word,  It  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  Hod,  both  of 
his  own  appointing,  and  for  this  end  this  work, 
that  he  may  be  more  solemnly  worshipped.  And 
likewise  the  antithesis  that  seems  to  be  in  that  word, 
In  six  days  thou  shaft  do  all  thy  xcork,  imports,  that 
on  the  seventh  thou  shalt  do  God's:  not  so  called, 
that  any  benefit   arises  to   him   by  our  service  ;    no, 

h  Exod.  xxiii.  1<2,  and  xxxi.   1",  H.     Lcvit.  xix.  30,  15,  C,  &c. 
Jer.  xvii.  Isaiah  lviii.  13,  14,  &c. 
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Our  goodness  reaches  him  not  at  all.  That  way,  that 
worship  that  is  far  above  ours,  that  of  the  angels, 
can  add  nothing  to  him,  for  he  is  infinite.  Even 
this  work,  Sabbath's  work,  and  all  our  prayers  and 
praises  offered  to  him,  and  all  performances  of  his 
worship,  they  are  our  works  in  respect  of  the  gain 
and  advantage  of  them,  it  comes  all  back  to  us. 
But  his  worship  is  his  work  objectively,  he  is  the 
object  of  it,  and  directively  by  particular  prescrip- 
tion from  himself;  and,  if  you  will  add  effectively 
too,  never  done  aright  but  by  his  own  grace  and 
assistance. 

Six  days  shall  thou  labour,  &c]  The  command 
of  due  labour  and  diligence  in  our  particular  call- 
ings, is  not  of  this  place,  it  belongs  properly  to  the 
eighth  precept,  and  some  way  to  the  seventh  ;  here 
it  is  only  mentioned  premissively,  and  for  illustration 
of  this  duty  here  enjoined.  And  further,  there  is  un- 
der it  a  motive  from  abundant  equity,  seeing  God 
hath  made  the  proportion  thus,  not  pinched  to  us, 
but  dealt  very  liberally  in  the  time  granted  for  our 
own  work;  what  gross,  not  impiety  only,  but  ini- 
quity and  ingratitude  will  it  be,  to  encroach  upon 
that  small  part  he  hath  nominated  and  set  apart  for 
his  service  ?  This  was  a  great  aggravation  of  our 
first  parents  first  sin,  that  having  the  free  use  of  all 
the  trees  in  the  garden  besides,  they  would  not 
bate  that  one  that  was  forbidden  them,  in  homage 
and  obedience  to  him  that  had  given  them  all  the 
rest,  and  given  them  themelves,  who  a  little  before 
were  nothing. 

Thou  shalt  labour^]  Not  so  as  in  them  to  forget  and 
take  no  notice  of  God,  not  at  all  to  call  upon  him 
and  worship  him,  and  think  to  acquit  all  by  some 
kind  of  attendance  on  him  on  the  sabbath.  They 
that  do  so  are  most  unsanctified  themselves,  and  there- 
fore cannot  sanctify  the  Sabbath  to  God.  Such  pro- 
fane persons  do  profane  and  pollute  all  they  touch 
with  their  foul  hands,  for  such  be  all  profane  hands 
lift  up  to  God  in  prayer.     The  life  of  the  Godly  is 
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not  a  visiting  of  God  only  in  his  house  on  this  day, 
but  a  daily  and  constant  walking  with  God  in  our 
own  houses,  and  in  all  our  ways,  making  both  our 
houses  and  our  hearts,  his  houses,  his  temples, 
where  he  may  dwell  with  us,  and  we  may  offer  him 
our  daily  sacrifices. 

Only  the  peculiar  of  this  day  is,  that  we  may  not 
divide  it  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  but  it  shall  be 
wholly  for  the  service  of  God,  and  no  work  at  all 
to  have  place  in  it  that  may  hinder  that,  and  suits 
not  with  the  sanctifying  of  it;  for  so  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  word,  No  manner  of  work. 

Neither  thou  nor  thy  servant,  &c]  As  each  one 
is  obliged  personally,  so  they  that  have  command  of 
others,  are  bound  to  bind  them  to  observance,  and 
the  cattle  to  rest,  because  their  labour  is  for  man's 
use,  and  therefore  his  resting  infers  theirs;  as  like- 
wise their  rest  is  for  a  passive  conformity,  that  man 
may  see  nothing  round  about  him,  but  what  may  in- 
cite to  the  observance  of  this  day  ;  which  was  the 
reason,  in  solemn  fasts,  of  the  beasts  fasting  like- 
wise,  tor  man's  further  humiliation.  The  stranger, 
if  converted  and  professing  their  religion,  the  same 
reason  for  him,  as  for  all  oiheiN  within  a  man's 
house  ;  and  if  a  stranger  to  their  religion  too,  yet 
they  might  and  ought,  as  here  is  commanded,  oblige 
him  to  this  part  of  outward  conformity,  cessation 
from  work,  which  otherwise  would  be  an  offensive 
and  scandalous  sight  ;  and  withal  if  they  did  any 
work  for  those  with  whom  they  dwell,  their  share 
would  be  deeper  in  the  sin,  than  of  such  a  stranger, 
not  professing  their  religion. 

For  in  sir  days.']  It  is  not  pertinent  here  to  speak 
of  the  reason  of  this,  why  God  made  six  days  work 
of  that,  which  he  could  have  done  in  one  instant  ; 
here  it  is  only  urged  exemplarily,  as  the  reason  why- 
God  did  sanctify  this  day,  and  why  we  should  sanc- 
tify it.  His  rest  you  know  is  not  of  weariness,  or 
at  all  of  ceasing  from  motion;  For  he  faults  not,  nei- 
ther is  wearied,   as  he  tells  us  by  the  prophet ;  yea, 

Voi.  IV.  L 
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he  moves  not  at  all  in  working,  Omnia  movet  ipse  im- 
motus.  But  this  rest  is  this,  that  this  was  the  day 
that  immediately  followed  the  perfecting  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  and  therefore  God  blest  it  with  this  privilege, 
(that  is  the  blessing  of  it)  that  it  should  be  to  men 
holy,  for  the  contemplation  of  God  and  of  his  works, 
and  for  solemn  worship  to  be  performed  to  him. 

All  the  other   precepts  of  this   law   remaining   in 
full  force  in  their  proper  sense,  it  cannot  but  be  an 
injury  done   to   this  command,  either  flatly  to  refuse 
it   that  privilege;    or,   which  is  little  better,   to  eva- 
porate it  into  allegories.     Nor   was  the  day  abolish- 
ed  as  a  typical    ceremony,    but   that  seventh    only 
changed  to  a  seventh  still,  and  the  very  next   to  it : 
He  that  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  either  himself  imme- 
diately, or  by  his  authority  in  his  apostles,   appoint- 
ing that    day  of  his    resurrection   for    our   sabbath, 
adding  to  the  remembrance  of  the  first  creation,  the 
memorial  of  accomplishing   the    new    creation,    the 
work  of  our  redemption,  which  appeared  then  ma-> 
nifestly  to  be  perfected,  when  our  Redeemer  broke 
the  chains,  of  death,  and  arose  from  the  grave,   he 
that    is  the  light  of  the    new  world,  shining  forth 
anew  the  same  day  that  light  was  made  in  the  for- 
mer creation.     This  day  was  St.  John  in  the  Spirit 
taken  up  with  those  extraordinary  revelations'1.   They 
were  extraordinary  indeed  ;  and  certainly  every  Chris- 
tian ought  to  be  in  the  Spirit  in  holy  meditations  and 
exercises  on  this  day  more  than  the  rest,  winding  up 
his  soul,  that  the  body  poises  downwards,  to  a  higher 
degree  of  heavenlirtess,  to  be  particularly  careful  to 
bring  a  humble  heart  to  speak  to  God  in  prayer,  and 
hear  him  in  his  word  ;  a  heart  breathing  after  him, 
longing  to  meet  with  himself  in  his  ordinances.     And 
certainly  it  is  safer  and  sweeter  to  be  thus  affected 
towards    the    Lord's   day,    than   to  be  much  busied 
about  the  debate  of  the  change. 

The  very  life  of  religion  doth   much  depend   upon 
the  solemn  observation  of  this  day  :   consider  but,  if 

h  Apoc.  i.  10. 
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we  should  intermit  the  keeping  of  it  for  one  year,  to 
what  a  height  profaneness  would  rise  in  those  that 
fear  not  God,  which  yet  are  restrained  (though  not 
converted)  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  their 
outward  partaking  of  public  worship;  yea,  those 
that  are  most  spiritual,  would  find  themselves  losers 
by  the  intermission. 

What  forbidden. — 1.  Bodily  labour  on  this  day, 
where  necessity  unavoidable,  or  piety  commands  not. 
2.  Sporting  and  pastimes  *.  This  is  not  to  make  it  a 
sabbath  to  God,  but  to  our  lusts,  and  to  Satan  ;  and 
hath  a  stronger  antipathy  with  the  worship  of  God, 
and  that  temper  of  mind  they  intend  in  it,  than  the 
hardest  labour.  3.  Reeling  from  these,  but  withal, 
resting  from  the  proper  work  of  this  day,  neglecting 
the  worship  of  God  in  the  assemblies  of  his  people; 
the  beasts  can  keep  it  thus,  as  we  see  in  the  precept. 
4.  Resorting  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  but  in  a 
customary  cold  way,  without  affection  and  spiritual 
delight  in  it.  5.  Spending  the  remainder  of  the  day 
incongruously,  in  vain  visits  and  discourses,  &c. 

How  observed. — I.  By  pious  remembrance  of  it, 
and  preparation,  sequestring  not  only  the  body  from 
the  labour,  but  our  souls  from  the  cares  and  other 
vain  thoughts  of  the  world.  2.  Attending  upon  the 
public  worship  of  God  willingly  and  heartily,  as  the 
joy  and  refreshment  of  our  souls k.  3.  Spending 
the  remainder  of  it  in  private  holily,  as  much  as  may 
be,  in  meditation  of  the  word  preached,  and  confer- 
ence, in  prayer,  reading,  and  meditating  on  the  great 
works  of  God,  of  creation,  redemption,  &c. 

This  is  the  loveliest  brightest  day  in  all  the  week 
to  a  spiritual  mind;  these  rests  refresh  the  soul  in 
God,  that  finds  nothing  but  turmoil  in  the  creature. 
Should  not  this  day  be  welcome  to  the  soul,  that  sets 
it  free  to  mind  its  own  business,  which  is  on  other 
days  to  attend  the  business  of  its  servant,  the  body? 
And  these  are  a  certain  pledge  to  it  of  that  expected 
*  Sabb.  vituli  aurei.  K  Isa.  Iviii.     Psm.  cxaIi. 
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freedom,  when  it  shall  enter  to  an  eternal  sabbath 
and  rest  in  him  for  ever,  who  is  the  only  rest  of  the 
soul 


PRECEPT  V. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  in  the  /and  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee. 

The  renewed  image  of  God  in  man,  or  the  new 
man,  is  made  up  of  holiness  and  righteousness". 
These  two  are  that  of  which  the  whole  law  of  God 
is  the  rule:  the  first  table,  the  rule  of  holiness  or 
piety  towards  God  :  the  second,  of  righteousness  or 
equity  towards  men.  And  of  the  commandments 
that  concern  this,  the  first  aims  at  the  preserving  of 
that  order  which  God  hath  appointed  in  the  several 
relations  of  superiors  and  inferiors  ;  that  is  the  scope 
of  this  fifth  commandment. 

Daily  experience  teacheth  us  how  needful  this  is, 
that  God  give  a  particular  precept  concerning  this; 
in  that  we  see  how  few  there  are  that  know  aright, 
either  how  to  command  and  bear  rule  as  superiors, 
or  as  inferiors  to  obey  and  be  subject:  And  there  is 
one  evil  very  natural  to  men  that  misleads  them  in 
both,  pride  and  self-opinion,  which  often  makes 
superiors  affect  excess  in  commanding,  and  inferiors 
defective  in  due  obedience. 

Order. — It  hath  the  first  place  in  the  second  table. 
1.  As  being  the  rule  of  order  and  society  amongst 
men,  which  is  needful  for  the  better  observing  of  all 
the  rest;  and  in  all  authority  there  is  a  particular  re- 
semblance of  God,  and  therefore  fitly  placed  next 
to  those  precepts  that  contain  our  duty  to  himself, 
lie  is  pleased  to  use  that  interchange  of  names 
with  superiors   that   testifies  this   resemblance,   not 

a  Ephes.  iv.  2i. 
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only  to  take  theirs  to  himself,  to  be  called  &  fa- 
ther, a  master,  or  king,  lye.  but  to  communicate  his 
own  name  to  them,  and  call  them  Gods.  And 
where  the  apostle  speaks  of  God  as  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  he  draws  a  reason  from  that  obedience  we 
owe  to  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  as  the  subordinate 
causes  of  our  being*. 

1.  The  precept.  2.  The  promise.  And  it  is  called 
by  the  apostle,  the  jirst  commandment  with  promise. 
For  the  last  clause  of  the  second  commandment, 
though  it  imply  a  promise,  (yet  as  is  usually  ob- 
served) it  is  general  to  the  keeping  of  all  the  com- 
mandments; whereas  this  is  appropriate.  But  again, 
it  is  a  promise  of  a  mercy  in  general,  this  of  one 
particular  blessing.  3.  It  is  not  formally  a  promise, 
though  it  implies  one  indeed,  and  is  intended  so; 
but  it  is  set  down  by  way  of  description  of  God, 
from  his  mercy  and  bounty  to  those  that  keep  his 
precepts ;  as  the  clause  foregoing  it,  expresses  his 
justice  in  punishing  the  rebellious. 

Honour.]  Under  this  is  comprehended  whatsoever 
is  due  to  superiors,  by  virtue  of  that  their  station 
and  relation  to  us;  inward  respective  thoughts  and 
esteem  of  them,  and  outward  expression,  and  signi- 
fying of  it  by  the  usual  signs  of  honour,  and  by 
obedience  and  gratitude,  &c. 

Thy  Father,  &c]  This  relation  is  named  for  all 
the  rest,  as  being  the  first  and  most  natural.  2.  The 
sweetest  and  most  affectionate  superiority;  and 
therefore  the  fittest  to  regulate  the  command  of  su- 
periors, and  to  persuade  inferiors  to  obedience. 
Magistrates  are  fathers  for  mens  civil  good  in  their 
societies,  and  dwelling  together;  ministers,  fathers 
for  their  spiritual  good  and  society  as  christians. 

That  tin/  days  may  be  long,  &c]  That  it  is  said, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  give  thee,  is  peculiar  to 
that  people  to  whom  this  law  was  first  delivered; 
but  the  substance  of  the  promise  being  common,  ex- 
tends to  all  with  the  precept. 
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This  blessing  of  length  of  days,  is  paiticularly 
fit  for  the  duty;  that  they  who  honour  their  parents 
who  are  the  second  causes  of  their  life,  shall  be 
blessed  with  Ions;  life. 

This,  as  all  other  promises  of  temporal  things,  is 
ever  to  be  taken  with  that  condition,  without  which 
they  might  change  their  quality,  and  prove  rather 
punishments;  but  God  always  bestows  them  on  his 
own  and  therefore  ouo-ht  to  be  understood  so  to 
promise  them,  in  so  far  as  they  are  fit  for  them,  and 
may  be  truly  good  in  their  particular  enjoyment, 
and  as  they  conduce  to  a  greater  good. 

It  forbids.  —  1.  All  disobedience  in  inferiors  to  the 
just  commands  of  those  that  God  hath  placed  in 
authority  above  them:  stubbornness  and  rebellion 
in  children  against  their  parents,  or  despising  and 
disesteem  of  them  for  their  meanness  in  body,  or 
mind,  or  estate.  The  precept  is  not,  "  Honour  thy 
parents  for  their  riches,  or  wisdom,  or  comeliness;" 
But,  "  Honour  them  as  thy  parents,  and  because 
they  are  so."  Against  this  command  is  all  other 
disobedience,  or  refractoriness  of  those  that  owe 
obedience;  wives  to  their  husbands,  servants  to  their 
masters,  people  to  their  pastors,  &c. 

2.  Superiors  break  it,  when  they  abuse  their  au- 
thority to  serve  their  pride;  their  screwing  it  too 
high  is  very  unpleasant,  a  particular  dishonour  to 
God,  and  defaces  the  resemblance  they  have  of  him  ; 
spoils  their  harmony,  as  a  string  too  high  wound 
up:  and  besides  that,  it  is  very  dangerous,  being  the 
ready  way  to  break  it.  As  in  magistracy  and 
public  government,  tyranny  is  most  observable, 
there  is  petty  tyranny  in  masters  and  parents,  &c. 
in  extreme  harshness  and  bitterness,  &c.  /u,wnx£*iWfj 
says  the  apostle,  &c.  Again,  when  superiors  walk 
unworthily,  and  so  divest  themselves  of  that  honour 
which  belongs  to  them. 

It  commands, — First,  That  children  give  due  re- 
spect and  obedience  to  their  parents;  and  all  that 
are  subject  to  the  authority  of  others,   though  they 
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have  not  suitable  deserving,  give  it  to  their  station, 
in  obedience  to  God  who  commands;  for  though 
they,  personally   considered,    do  not,   yet  certainly 
God  deserves  our  obedience.     And  it  is  so   much 
the  purer  to  him,   when  other  incitements   failing, 
yet  we  observe  that  which  fails  not  at  all.     All  obe- 
dience to  men  is  limited  thus,   that    it  be   in    the 
Lord,  and  with  regard  to  his  supremacy;  and  there- 
fore no  authority  can  oblige  to  the  obedience  of  any 
command  that  crosses  his.     Authority  is  primitively 
and  originally  in  God,  and  he  gives  not  his  glory 
to  another;   he  gives  not  away  any  of  his  peculiar 
authority  to  man,  but  substitutes  him  :  and  our  first 
tie  is  to  God,  as  his  creatures,  and  this  is  universal; 
the  greatest  kings  are  his  vassals,  and  owe  him  ho- 
mage, and  no  authority  derived  from  him   can  free 
us  from  that  which  we  owe  to  himself.     There  is  a 
strait  line  of  subordination,   and  if  superiors  leave 
this,  we  are  to  adhere  to  it,  looking  directty  to  God, 
keeping  our  station.     Some  of  the  schoolmen  think 
that  the  inferior  angels  therefore  fell  with  the  chief 
in  the  apostacy,  because  they  looked  so  much  upon 
him,  that  they  considered  him  not  in  subordination 
to  God,  and  so  left  their  station,    as    the    apostle 
speaks. 

Secondly,  The  duty  of  all  superiors  is,  1.  To 
consider  that  their  higher  station  is  not  for  them- 
selves, and  for  their  own  advantage,  but  for  those 
that  are  in  subjection  to  them  ;  as  the  stars  are 
set  in  the  highest  place,  but  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inferior  world,  by  their  light,  and  heat,  and  in- 
fluence. Let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven,  to  give  tight  upon  the  earthb.  2.  Let 
them  always  remember  to  command  in  God,  and 
for  him;  to  prefer  his  honour  to  their  own,  seeing 
he  gives  command  concerning  theirs,  that  they 
make  it  serviceable  for  the  advancing  of  his;  for 
to  this  purpose  hath  he  given  them  authority,  and 
given  command   that  they    be  honoured  :  and    his 

b  Gen.  i.  1.5. 
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promise  is  to  honour  those  that  honour  him,  but 
they  that  despise  him  shall  be  despised.  This  many 
superiors  have  felt,  hecause  they  would  not  believe 
it,  and  take  notice  of  it. 

Would  parents  teach  their  children  to  know 
God,  and  honour  and  obey  him,  this  were  the 
surest  and  most  effectual  way  to  make  them  obe- 
dient children  to  them:  if  they  teach  them  to  obey 
God,  you  see  he  commands  them  to  obey  their 
parents;  and  therefore  in  obedience  to  him  they 
v^ill  do  so. 


PRECEPT  VI. 

Thou  shall  not  kill:  or,   Thou  shall  do  no  murder. 

The  world  was  at  first,  perfect  harmony,  but  sin 
made  the  breach  at  which  discord  entered,  enmitv 
betwixt  God  and  man,  and  enmity  betwixt  man  and 
man.  As  the  sin  that  hath  poisoned  man's  nature, 
makes  him  a  rebel  to  God,  so  it  makes  them  tygers 
and  wolves  one  to  another:  and  that  same  serpent 
that  at  first  envenomed  our  nature,  doth  still  hiss  on 
wretched  man,  both  to  disobedience  against  God, 
and  enmity  and  cruelty  against  one  another.  We 
see,  how  soon  this  evil  followed  upon  the  former; 
the  first  parents  disobeyed  God,  and  the  first  chil- 
dren, the  one  killed  the  other.  In  opposition  to 
this  evil,  God  hath  given  this  to  be  one  of  his  ten 
precepts,  Thou  shall  not  kill. 

Having  given  a  rule  touching  the  particular  re- 
lations of  men;  the  following  commandments  of  the 
second  table  concern  the  general  duties  of  all  men 
one  to  another;  and  this  sixth  regardeth  his  being 
or  life. 

Not  kill.]  This  ties  not  up  the  sword  of  justice, 
which  is  in  the  magistrate's  hand,  from  punishing 
offenders,  even  with  death  those  that  deserve  it; 
but  rather  calls  for  the  use  of  it,   not  being  to  be 
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carried  in  rain,  as  the  Apostle  says;  not  a  gilt 
sword  only  for  shew,  but  to  be  drawn  and  weilded 
for  the  execution  of  justice;  both  that,  in  the  just 
punishnent  of  sin,  KoAa<n?,  the  sinner  may  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  his  own  ways,  and  so  God  the  supreme 
judge  and  fountain  of  justice  may  be  honoured, 
Ti/Aw^ia,  and  that  by  that  example,  Ux^ocony^ot.,  others 
may  be  terrified  from  the  like  offences.  And  thus, 
just  killing  by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  is  a 
main  means  of  the  observing  this  commandment 
amongst  men,   Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

By  the  like  reason  is  just  war  likewise  freed  from 
the  breach  of  this  commandment.     But, 

The  scope  of  the  precept  being  the  preservation 
and  safety  of  the  life  of  man,  and  guarding  it  from 
violence,  it  is  evident  that  all  injury  to  our  neigh- 
bour's life,  our  omtii  not  excluded,  is  forbidden. 
And  not  only  the  heinous  fault  of  murder,  which 
human  laws  do  punish,  but  all  the  seeds  and  be- 
ginnings of  this  sin  in  the  heart,  to  which  princi- 
pally, as  the  fountain  of  our  actions,  the  spiritual 
law  of  God  is  given,  as  the  authentic  interpretation 
of  our  Saviour  teacheth,  Matt.  v.  and  particularly 
touching  this  commandment,  ver.  21,  <^c. 

1.  All  fixed  hatred  of  our  brethren  is  forbidden, 
as  the  highest  degree  of  heart-murder.  Thou  shalt 
not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart1'.  And  JVhoso- 
ever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer'1;  and  lie 
adds,  that  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath  life  eter- 
nal abiding  in  him.  So  then,  he  is  in  a  woeful 
deadly  condition  in  whose  heart  this  hatred  dwells. 

This  is  an  infernal  kind  of  fire,  like  your  fires  un- 
der ground,  that  cannot  be  quenched;  so  far  is  it 
from  the  temper  of  any  truly  spiritual  and  heavenly 
mind  to  be  subject  to  it.  There  is  not  any  thing- 
more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  God,  and  the  work  of 
his  grace,  than  the  spirit  of  malice,  although  it 
never  break  forth  to  revenge;  yet  if  the  heart  re- 
joice when  evil  befals  those  it  dislikes,  although  it 

?  Levjt.  xix.  q  1  John  iii.  15. 
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come  from  another  hand,  yet  God  accounts  it,  as  if 
he,  that  is  glad  at  it,  had  inflicted  it,  and  been  the 
worker  of  it.  Therefore  Job  protests  thus,  That  he 
rejoiced  not  at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated 
him,  nor  lift  up  his  soul  when  evil  found  him'. 

il.  Hash  anger,  either  that  which  is  altogether 
.without  just  cause,  or  upon  some  just  cause  arises 
to  an  undue  measure.  And  is  nut  this  the  ordinary 
disease  of  the  greatest  part  and  habitual  bitterness 
of  spirit,  that  is  put  out  of  its  seat,  and  troubled 
with  every  trifling  cause,  peevishly  stirred  up  with 
the  shadow  and  imagination  of  a  wrong,  where  none 
is  done? 

3.  The  vent  of  these  passions  of  envy  and  hatred, 
or  sudden  rash  anger,  by  railings  and  strife  and 
hitter  speaking,  by  scoffs  and  taunts,  by  whisper- 
ings and  detraction,  which  are  the  common  exer- 
cise of  base  and  unworthy  spirits. 

This  commandment  requires,  that  to  the  avoiding 
and  forbearance  of  all  injury  to  the  life  of  our 
neighbour,  we  add  a  charitable  disposition  and  de- 
sire of  preserving  it,  and  do  accordingly  act  that 
charity  to  oiir  utmost  power  to  the  good  and  com- 
fort of  his  life;  using  towards  him  meekness  and 
patience,  clemency  and  beneficence,  doing  him 
good,  supplying  his  wants,  as  we  are  able:  for  it  is 
cruelty  to  the  life  of  our  poor  brethren,  to  be  straight- 
handed  towards  them  in  the  day  of  their  necessity 
and  our  abundance,  at  least  of  our  comparatively 
better  estate3. 

But  we  think  we  do  much  this  way,  when  upon 
-right  trial  we  would  find  ourselves  exceeding  de- 
feetive;  we  look  upon  our  few  and  petty  acts  of 
charity  with  a  multiplying  glass,  and  see  one  as  it 
were  ten.  Who  almost  are  there,  that  will  draw 
somewhat  from  their  excesses,  to  turn  into  this 
channel?  that  will  abate  a  lace  from  their  garment, 
or  a  dish  from  their  table,  to  bestow  upon  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor?  In  a  word,  we  ought  not  only 

r  Job.  xli.29.  r  1  John  iii, 
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to  be  free  from  hurting,   but  be  a  tree  <>J '  lije  to  our 
neighbour. 

Let  us  then  be  convinced  of  our  guiltiness  in 
breach  of  this  precept.  Men  think  it  much  it  they 
can  forgive,  upon  acknowledgment  and  submission 
of  those  that  have  injured  them;  but  they  aspire 
not  to  this,  cordially  to  forgive  those  that  still  con- 
tinue to  wrong  and  provoke  them,  to  compassion- 
ate them,  and  pray  for  them,  and  repay  ail  their 
evil  with  meekness  and  good-will. 

We  consider  not  how  sublime  the  rule  of  Chris- 
tianity is,  and  how  low  our  spirits  are,   and  how  far 
off  from   it.      Be   not  overcome   of  evil,   (says  the 
Apostle)   but  overcome  evil  faith  good1.     It  is   easy 
to  overcome   a  man  that  resists  not,  but  yields;  to 
pardon  injury  when  it  ceaseth,  and  intreats  pardon  : 
but  when  it  holds  out,  and  is  so  stout   as  still  to 
fight  against   that  goodness  and   meekness   that  it 
meets  withal,  yet  the  Christian  ought  to  persist  in 
these,  and  overcome  it  with  good.     And  see  our  Sa- 
viour's  rule    to    them    that    will   be  his  disciples11, 
against  hatred  and  wrath.   Labour  for  humble  spirits. 
Pride  is  the  spring  of  malice,  and  desire  of  revenge, 
and  of  rash  anger  and  contention.     This  makes  men 
easily  swell  against  any  thing  that  crosses  them,  be- 
cause they  have  laid  down  this  with  themselves,  that 
they  deserve  to  be  observed  and  respected,   and  not 
crossed  at  all  ;  and  when  they  find  it  otherwise,  it 
kindles  them  to  anger:   and   it  is  not  the  degree  of 
provocation,  but  the  different  temper  of  men's  spi- 
rits makes  them  more   or  less  subject  to  anger.     It 
matters  not  how  great  the  fire  be,  but  where  it  falls. 
Consider  first,  that  these  turbulent  passions  carry 
their  punishment  along  with  them;  they  rankle  and 
fester  the  soul,  and  fill  it  full  of  pain  and  disturb- 
ance; whereas  the  spirit  of  meekness  makes  the  soul 
of  a  Christian  like  the  highest  region  of  the  air,  con- 
stantly calm  and  serene  :  the  apostle  speaking  of  this 
commandment   of   love,  says,  That  the  command- 
%  Rom.  xii.  "Matt.  v. 
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ments  of  God  are  not  grievous.  Certainly  there  is 
such  a  true  pleasure  in  meekness,  forgiving  or'  in- 
juries,  and  loving  our  very  enemies,  that  did  men 
know  it,  they  would  chuse  it  for  the  very  delight  and 
sweetness  of  it,  though  there  were  no  command  to 
enforce  it. 

2.  Consider,  particularly  against  rash  anger,  how 
weak  and  foolish  a  thing  it  is,  Anger  restcth  in  the 
bosom  of  foots,  saith  Solomon.  A  fool's  breast  is  the 
very  natural  place  of  anger,  where  it  dwells.  Iiut, 
as  he  says  elsewhere,  A  man  of  understanding  is  of 
an  excellent  spirit x,  the  word  is,  a  cool  spirit.  What 
a  senseless  mistake  is  it  for  men  to  think  it  strength 
and  greatness  of  spirit  to  bear  nothing,  to  be  sensi- 
ble of  every  touch  and  stand  upon  their  punctilio's? 
Is  it  not  evident  weakness  to  be  able  to  suffer  no- 
thing? We  see  the  weakest  persons  most  subject  to 
anger,  women,  children,  and  the  sick,  and  aged 
persons  ;  old  age  being  both  a  continued  sickness,  and 
a  childishness,  as  they  call  it,  and  as  the  dregs  of 
man's  life  turned  into  vinegar:  it  is  the  weakness  of 
all  these  that  makes  them  fretful*.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by  a  transgression; 
every  one  can  be  angry,  and  most  are  they  that  are 
weakest;  but  to  be  above  it,  and  have  it  under  com- 
mand, is  the  advantage  of  those  that  are  truly  wise, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  our  study  to  attain  it. 

3.  That  which  should  most  prevail  with  Christians 
to  study  love  and  meekness  of  spirit,  and  a  propen- 
sion  to  do  good  to  all,  is  the  conformity  that  is  in 
this  temper  to  our  head  and  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ, 
to  partake  of  his  dove-like  Spirit,  Learn  of  me  (savs 
he)  for  I  am  meek  and  loicly  in  heart*.  And  this 
he  hath  given  as  the  commission  and  badge  of  his 
disciples,  that  as  he  loved  them,  so  they  love  one 
another. 

*  Prov.  xvii.  p. 
*  Ek  o%v  Tfemrxi  tbto  to  yimofMvov.    Omne  infirmum  natura  que* 
rulum. 

y  Gal  v.  20—23. 
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PRECEPT  VII. 
Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery. 

As  the  preverscness  of  nature  hath  found  out 
crooked  ways,  and  sinful  abuses  of  things  that  we 
enjoy  and  use;  the  holy  law  of  God  aims  at  the 
rectifying  these  abuses,  and  abounding  and  limiting 
our  ways  by  a  strait  rule. 

And  this  precept  particularly  bars  us  from  all  sin- 
ful uncleanness,  under  the  name  of  one   kind  of  it. 

That  answerably  to  our  condition  or  estate  of 
life,  whatsoever  it  is,  single,  or  married,  we  ought 
to  endeavour  that  cleanness,  and  purity  of  soul  and 
body,  that  becomes  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  purpose  not  to  reckon  up  particularly  the  several 
sorts  and  degrees  of  sin  of  this  kind  ;  for  chastity 
is  a  delicate  tender  grace,  and  can  scarce  endure  the 
much  naming  of  itself,  far  less  of  those  things  that 
are  so  contrary  to  it;  though  in  the  law  of  God, 
given  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  there  is  express  men- 
tion of  the  gross  abominations  of  this  kind,  because 
practised  by  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  forbidden  them. 
And  though  the  apostle,  writing  to  the  Gentiles  new- 
ly converted  from  those  abominations,  of  necessity 
mentions  particulars  of  them;  yet,  further  than  that 
necessity  of  reproving  them,  where  they  are  in  cus- 
tom requires,  he  hates  the  very  naming  of  them  p. 
As  the  old  Roman  satirists,  while  the}7  seem  to  re- 
prove vice,  rather  teach  it  by  their  impudent  descrip- 
tions of  it;  the  new  Roman  casuists,  some  of  them, 
are  as  foul  that  way. 

It  may  suffice  to  regulate  us  in  this,  if  we  believe 
this  truth,  that  whatsoever  is  in  this  kind,  beside 
the  lawful  use  of  marriage,  is  a  breach  of  this  holy 
law  of  God,  whether  it  be  in  action  or  in  words, 
or  so  much  as  in  thought.  And  if  this  be  true,  (as 
it  is,  if  we  believe  truth  itself,  our  Saviour's  inter- 

p  Ephes.  v.  3.  12. 
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pretation)  that  an  unchaste  look,  or  thought,  make 
a  man  guilty,  then  sure  whatsoever  is  beyond  these, 
is  more  grossly  sinful. 

What  a  shameful  thing  is  it,  that  our  holy  profes- 
sion of  religion  should  be  so  dishonoured  by  the 
abounding  of  uncleanness  amongst  us?  In  many  it 
breaks  forth  scandalously  ;  and  if  there  be  any  that 
live  in  that  way  of  wickedness  undiscovered,  and 
walk  secretly  in  it;  yet  the  pure  Lord  who  perfectly 
sees  and  hates  it,  will  call  them  to  account,  and  judge 
them,  according  to  the  apostle's  word  k.  Consider 
this  likewise,  any  of  you  that  have  not  lamented 
your  former  impure  conversation,  but  being  reformed 
outwardly  by  your  years,  or  condition  of  life,  yet 
never  have  inwardly  repented,  and  been  deeply  hum- 
bled for  the  sins  of  your  youth.  True  conversion  is 
not  so  light  a  work:  David1  remembers  his  for- 
mer sins,  and  prays  earnestly  that  God  would  not  re- 
member them  against  him  :  and  on  the  contrary,  you 
that  think  not  on  them,  may  justly  fear  that  God 
will  remember  them,  because  you  yourselves  have 
forgot  them. 

They  that  give  their  tongues  the  liberty  of  scur- 
rilous jesting,  and  impure  speeches,  cannot  but  have 
filthy  hearts,  their  noisome  breath  argues  rottenness 
within. 

Yea  they  that  proceed  no  further  in  uncleanness, 
than  to  entertain  and  lodge  the  fancies  or  thoughts 
of  it,  rolling  them  in  their  beds,  and  delighting  in 
them,  even  such  are  exceeding  guilty  and  abomin- 
able in  the  sight  of  God,  who  doth  not  only  see  in- 
to the  heart,  but  most  of  all  eyes  and  regards  it. 
Keep  thy  heart  above  all  keeping,  says  Solomon,  for 
from  thence  are  the  issues  of  life.  Certainly,  they 
that  can  dispense  with  themselves  in  these  "inward 
heart  uncleannesscs,  and  find  no  remorse,  cannot 
think  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  within  them;  for  if 
he  were  there,   he  would  be  shewing  his  discontent 

k  llt'b.  xiii.  4.         ,  'Psm.  xxv. 
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and  anger  against  that  unholiness,  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  him. 

And  this  they  that  have  anv  truth  of  grace  will 
find,  that  if  they  he  not  either  free  from  the  assaults, 
or  at  least  those  filthy  birds,  such  impure  thoughts 
be  not  perfectly  beaten  away,  when  they  light  on  the 
soul,  if  they  stay  but  any  time  with  them,  although 
they  afterwards  do  chase  them  out  with  indignation  ; 
vet  thev  do  leave  such  a  stain,  as  grieves  and  sad- 
dens  the  holy  Spirit  in  them,  and  for  a  time  they 
find  it  not  act  in  prayer,  and  in  spiritual  comfort  so 
chearr'ully  as  before.  Let  no  corrupt  (or  rotten) 
communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  says  the 
apostle,  and  grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit :  rotten 
speech  grieves  the  holy  Spirit,  and  so  do  such 
thoughts  too,  which  are  a  man's  speech  with  him- 
self; and  therefore  being  most  familiar  and  frequent 
with  him,  ought  to  be  most  regarded,  and  watched 
over.  There  is  not  any  thing  will  more  readily  dry 
up  the  sweetness  and  spiritual  moisture  of  the  soul, 
and  cause  the  graces  in  it  to  wither,  than  the  im- 
pure lire  of  lust;  therefore  you  that  have  any  be- 
ginnings of  grace,  and  would  have  it  flourish,  be- 
ware of  this,  and  quench  it  in  its  first  sparkles;  if 
you  do  not,  it  may  in  a  little  time  rise  above  your 
power,  and  still  prove  very  dangerous. 

If  you  would  be  freed  from  the  danger  and  impor- 
tunitv  of  this  evil,  make  use  of  these  usual  and  verv 
useful  rules.  1.  To  be  sober  and  temperate  in  diet, 
withdraw  fuel.  2.  He  modest  and  circumspect  in 
your  carriage,  guard  your  ears,  and  eyes,  and  watch, 
over  all  your  deportment,  beware  of  undue  and  dan- 
gerous familiarities  with  any,  upon  what  pretence  so-. 
ever.  3.  Be  choice  in  vour  societv,  for  there  is 
much  in  that.  4.  In  general,  fly  all  occasions  and  in- 
centives to  uncleanness ;  but  truly  the  solid  care 
must  begin  within,  otherwise  all  these  outward  re- 
medies will  prove  but  empiric  medicines,  as  they  call 
them. 

1.  First  then,  lean  not  upon  moral   resolves  and 
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particular  purposes  against  uncleanness,  but  seek  a 
total  entire  change  of  the  heart,  and  to  find  the  sane- 
tifying  spirit  of  grace  dwelling  within  you. 

2.  Labour  to  have  the  heart  possest  with  a  deep 
apprehension  of  the  holiness  and  purity  of  God,  and 
then  of  his  presence  and  eye  upon  all  thy  actions, 
yea  thy  most  secret  thoughts.  His  eye  is  more 
piercing  than  that  any  wickedness  can  be  hid  from 
him,  and  more  pure  than  to  behold  it  without  indig- 
nation. The  darkness  is  as  noon-day  to  him.  I 
cannot  steal  a  thought  out  of  his  sight,  though  it 
be  never  so  sudden  and  short.  Then  think,  "  If  I 
pretend  to  communion  and  converse  with  my  God, 
he  is  all  holiness,  therefore  uncleanness  can  never  at- 
tain that  to  which  I  aspire:  What  communion  hath 
light  with  darkness,  or  Christ  with  Belial,  and  shall 
I  lose  or  hazard  the  sweetness  of  his  presence  for  so 
base  a  delight?  How  can  I  offer  that  heart  to  him 
in  prayer,  that  hath  been  wallowing  in  the  mire  of 
unclean  practice  or  imagination  ?"  Resolve  to  drive 
out  the  assaults  that  you  are  incident  to  :  "  How 
shall  1  do,  or  think  thus?  My  holy  God  is  looking 
on  me.'1  This  was  Joseph's  preservation,  Shall  1  do 
this  evil  and  sin  against  God? 

.'3.  Acquaint  yourselves  with  spiritual  delights, 
and  this  will  make  a  happy  diversion  from  those 
that  are  sensual  and  earthly.  Somewhat  a  man 
must  have  to  delight  in.  It  is  the  philosopher's 
remark,  that  they  that  know  not  the  true  pleasure 
of  the  mind,  turn  to  the  base  pleasures  of  the  body. 

Some  moral  men  seeking  higher  the  delight  of  the 
mind,  in  their  way  have  persuaded  themselves  to  a 
generous  disdain  of  their  bodies?  How  much  more 
powerfully  may  supernatural  delights  of  the  soul, 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
wean  it  from  those  gross  sensual  pleasures,  that  the 
beasts  have  in  common  with  us,  at  least  from  the 
immoderate  desire,  and  all  unlawful  pursuit  of  them. 
Nothing  indignities  the  soul  more  than  lust.  When 
David  had  sinned  this  way  it  had   so  made  havock 
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of  grace  within  him,  that  he  cries  not  only  for 
cleansing,  but  for  a  new  creation,  as  if  all  were  un- 
done, Create  in  me  a  clean  heart*,  &c.  and  found 
it  so  slavish  and  ignoble  a  sin,  that  be  prays  to  be 
re-established  l^y  God  with  a  free  or  noble  Spirit. 

4.  Increase  in  the  love  ot  Christ;  for  as  that 
grows,  there  is  a  decrease  of  the  love  of  sin,  yea,  of 
the  immoderate  love  of  all  inferior  things:  as  the 
sun-beams  eat  out  the  fire,  this  divine  and  heavenly 
love  consumes  the  other.  All  our  love  is  too  scarce 
or  poor  for  him,  when  it  is  recollected  and  drawn 
altogether  to  run  only  towards  him ;  and  therefore 
there  is  none  to  spare  upon  the  flesh,  and  the  lusts  of 
it,  nor  upon  any  creature,  but  as  he  allows  and  ap- 
points: the  sense  of  his  love  takes  up  the  whole 
soul,  and  he  lodging  in  it,  is  that  true  Agnus  cas- 
tas that  makes  it  chaste,  that  bundle  of  myrrh 
that  hath  a  virtue  to  preserve  the  Christian  from 
the  corruptions  of  lust. 

That  love  of  Jesus  Christ  is  strong  as  death,  kills 
all  opposite  affections ;  and  indeed  it  alone  is  worthy 
of  the  soul,  the  noble  immortal  soul.  Oh  how  is 
it  abased  when  it  is  drawn  down  to  sensuality,  and 
so  made  a  slave  to  its  servant  the  flesh  !  Major  sum 
£$  ad  major  a  genltus  (could  a  Roman  philosopher 
say)  quam  ut  sim  mancip'ium  mei  corporis,  I  am 
greater,  and  bom  to  greater  things  than  to  be  a 
slave  to  my  body.  How  unworthy  is  it,  that  being 
capable  of  the  highest  good,  the  fruition  of  God,  we 
should  forget  ourselves  so  far  as  to  serve  vile  lust, 
and  forfeit  the  happiness  and  pleasures  of  eternity? 
Far  be  it  from  us,  God  hath  called  us  to  holiness, 
and  not  to  uncleanness,  says  the  apostle. 

Fly  all  unlawful  and  forbidden  delights;  and  those 
that  are  lawful,  do  not  engage  your  hearts  to  them, 
love  them  not  immoderately :  and  they  can  scarce 
be  loved  without  excess,  if  loved  at  all.  Shall  I  say 
then,  if  you  use  them  yet  love  them  not,  reserve 
that  for   purer   enjoyments  ?  Says  not  the   apostle 

■Jpsm.  li. 
Vol.  IV.  M 
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this,  Let  them  that  rejoice,  be  as  if  they  rejoiced  not ; 
and  particularly,  They  that  marry,  as  if  they  mar- 
ried not  ?  And  his  reason  is  weighty,  For  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away,  ike. 

Remember  to  what  a  pure  and  excellent  condi- 
tion we  are  called  as  Christians,  and  with  what  a 
price  we  are  bought  to  be  holy;  and  let  it  be  our 
firm  purpose  and  study  to  glorify  God  in  our  souls 
and  bodies,  for  they  are  his. 


PRECEPT    VIII.- 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Gqd  is  the  God  of  order,  and  not  of  confusion  : 
it  is  be  that  hath  authorized  and  appointed  peculiarity 
of  possessions  unto  men,  and  withal  that  society  and 
commerce  amongst  them  that  serves  for  their  mutual 
good ;  and  property  reserved  makes  one  man  in 
what  he  possesses  useful  and  helpful  to  another :  and 
hath  given, this  precept  of  his  law,  to  regulate  them 
in  these  things,  to  be  the  rule  of  that  which  we  call 
contentation  or  justice,  equity  towards  our  neigh- 
bour, in  matter  of  his  goods  or  proper  possessions. 

This  then  being  the  scope  of  the  commandment, 
whatsoever  breaks  this  hedge,  is,  as  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  theft,  here  forbidden.  All  man- 
ner of  injustice  and  wrong  done  to  our  neighbour 
in  his  estate,  whether  by  violence,  or  by  sleight  of 
hand,  by  force  or  fraud,  yea  if  it  be  but  so  much  as 
jn  affection  or  desire;  for  (as  we  have  often  said) 
the  law  is  spiritual,  and  binds  not  only  the  hands 
but  the  heart. 

So  then,  not  only  gross  robberies  and  thefts  are 
here  forbidden,  but  all  oppression  and  extortion  in 
superiors,  all  purloining  and  unfaithfulness  in  infe- 
riors; too  strict  exaction  in  masters,  and  slothful- 
ness  in  servants,  or  whatsoever  else  may  tend  to 
their  master's  damage;  all  bribery  and  receiving  of 
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gifts,  to  the  perverting  of  justice;  all  deceit  and 
over-reaching  in  commerce,  or  trading,  or  bargain- 
ing; taking  advantage  in  buying  or  selling,  or  any 
contract,  upon  the  ignorance  or  simplicity  of  those 
we  deal  withal;  all  desire  and  seeking  of  our  neigh- 
bour's loss  to  our  gain  ;  all  the  degrees  of  sacrilege 
and  simony;  all  idleness  and  neglect  in  men's  parti- 
cular callings,  bv  which  thev  cither  impoverish 
themselves,  and  are  worse  than  infidels,  not  provid- 
ing for  their  families;  or,  if  they  have  certain  pro- 
vision by  their  callings,  in  neglecting  the  duties  of 
them,  they  wrong  those  from  whom,  or  for  whose 
sakes  they  are  so  provided,  as  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters, who  have  or  should  have  honourable  mainte- 
nance for  their  public  service,  the  one  in  the  com- 
mon-wealth, the  other  in  the  church:  as  it  is  a'great 
sin  to  curtail  or  detain  what  is  due  that  way,  so  it  is 
no  less  wickedness  in  them,  if  they  be  remiss  and 
careless  of  those  duties  to  which  they  are  obliged 
for  the  public  good.  In  a  word,  whosoever  can  di- 
gest any  kind  of  undue  gain  to  themselves,  or  do 
any  prejudice  to  their  neighbour  in  the  least,  are 
guilty;  yea,  they  sin  against  this  precept  that  do 
not  with  all  their  power  further  the  advantage  and 
good  of  their  neighbour  in  his  outward  condition, 
that  do  not  help  and  relieve  those  they  see  in  want, 
so  far  as  their  ability  reaches. 

There  is  a  kind  of  right  that  the  poor  have  to 
supply;  it  is  not  merely  arbitrary  to  you.  Though 
they  have  not  such  a  right  as  to  take  it  at  their  own 
hand,  or  to  seek  it  at  the  houses  of  human  justice, 
yet  they  have  such  a  right  as  that  your  hand  ought 
not  to  detain  it.  IVithhotd  not  good  from  them  to 
whom  it  is  due\  which  is  evidently  meant  (and  in- 
terpreters take  it  so)  of  all  kind  of  doing  good,  even 
that  of  charity  and  beneficence  to  the  needy,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  clause,  when  it  is  in  the 
power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it,  and  the  Septuagint 
ivTronTv  ri-j  hSz*.     It  is  due,   they  have  a  right  to  it, 

r  Prov.  iii.  <27. 
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though  not  sucli  as  they  can  implead  tor  before  men's 
courts  or  judicatures,  yet  in  the  court  of  conscience, 
and  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  duly  theirs  ;  the  word 
is,  From  him  that  is  Lord  of  it.  It  is  the  bread  of 
the  hungry  that  moulds  by  thee,  and  the  drink  of 
the  thirsty  that  sowers  by  /hee*.  Although  thou 
art  in  possession,  hast  superfluity  by  thee,  what  he 
wants  is  his  by  right,  he  is  Lord  of  it;  fur  the  Lord 
of  all  hath  turned  over  his  right  to  thy  poor  brother. 
The  Lord  himself  needs  it  not;  thy  goodness  cannot 
reach  him;  he  hath  furnished  thee  with  such  as  need 
it,  and  may  be  his  receivers,  and  have  warrant  from 
him  to  take  it  up  in  his  stead :  and  be  sure  he  will 
acknow  ledge  the  receipt  of  it ;  thou  hast  his  own 
word  and  writ  for  it,  a  bill  of  exchange  under  his  own 
hand,  that  what  you  give  to  the  poor  be  put  upon 
his  accounts.  He  that  g'reeth  to  the  poor  lendetli 
to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  repay  it :  and  again,  In 
that  you  did  it  unto  one  of  these,  says  our  Saviour, 
ye  did  it  unto  me.  It  is  the  surest  and  most  lasting 
part  of  a  man's  estate  that  is  put  into  their  hand, 
if  God  be  suhendo,  if  he  be  a  sufficient  debtorf. 
It  is  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven. 

So  then  this  precept  requires  uprightness  and 
equity  in  all  our  dealings,  a  desire  to  right  and  ad- 
vantage our  brethren  as  ourselves,  willing:  their  grain 
and  prosperity  as  our  own;  diligence  and  industry 
in  our  callings,  and  giving  to  all  others  their  due. 
Though  men  are  not  obliged  to  a  sottish  simplicity, 
but  ought  to  endeavour  so  to  understand  their  af- 
fairs, that  they  may  avoid  circumvention  by  others 
craft;  yet  a  prudent  simplicity  is  the  right  stamp  of 
a  Christian  mind,  to  be  single  and  ingenuous,  and 
rather  to  suffer  loss  from  others,  than  cause  them 
any.  In  a  word,  the  apostle's  rule  is  express  and  full s, 
That  no  man  over-reach  or  defraud  his  brother  in 


*  Esurientium  panis  est  qui  apud  te  mucescit,  &  sitientium  po< 
tus  qui  apud  te  acescit.  Ambr. 

f  Quas  dederis  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 

s'l  Thess.  iv.  16. 
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any  matter,  and  he  adds  a  very  forcible  reason,  be- 
cause the  Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  such ;  as  zee 
have  also  (says  he)  forewarned  you  and  testified. 
Men  are  ready  to  find  out  poor  .shifts  to  deceive 
themselves,  when  they  have  some  way  deceived 
their  brother;  and  to  stop  the  mouth  of"  their  own 
conscience  with  some  quibble,  and  some  slight  ex- 
cuse, and  force  themselves  at  length  to  believe  they 
have  done  no  wrong:  therefore  the  apostle,  to  fright 
them  out  of  their  shifts,  sets  before  them  an  ex- 
acter  judge,  thc;t  cannot  be  deceived  nor  mocked, 
that  shall  one  day  unvail  the  conscience,  and  blow 
away  these  vain  self  excuses  as  smoke;  and  that  just 
Lord  will  punish  all  injustice,  He  is  the  avenger  of 
all  such. 

At  the  first  view  a  man  would  think  the  breach 
of  this  commandment  concerns  but  i'ew  persons, 
some  thieves  and  robbers,  and  some  protest  de- 
ceivers, or  if  you  add  some  couzening  tradesmen 
and  merchants;  but  the  truth  is,  there  is  scarce  any 
of  the  commandments  so  universally  and  frequently 
broken,  and  whereof  the  breach  is  so  little  observed, 
and  therefore  so  seldom  repented  of  by  the  greatest 
part.  As  the  Apostle  James  says,  He  is  a  perfect 
man  that  offends  not  in  his  words ;  truly  he  is  a  rare 
man  that  offends  not,  and  that  remarkablv,  if  men 
would  remark  themselves,  against  this  command- 
ment, Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  oppression  and  hard  exac- 
tions of  such  as  are  superiors  of  lands,  grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  and  squeezing  them  till  the  blood 
come:  and  so  putting  in  the  same  blood  of  the  poor 
amongst  their  estates,  that  many  times  proves  a  can- 
ker to  all  the  rest ;  and  the  thievishness  of  servants, 
and  of  the  poorer  sort,  making  no  conscience  at  all 
of  whatsoever  thev  can  filch  from  their  masters,  or 
those  that  are  richer  than  they,  counting  all  they  can 
snatch  good  booty  and  lawful  prize:  To  pass  by  like- 
wise the  particular  deceits  that  are  usual  in  several 
callings,  and    are   incorporate  with  them    through 
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long  custom,  and  become  a  part  of  the  mystery  of 
those    callings,    and    therefore    men    dispense    with 
themselves  in  them,   as  the   inseparable  sin  of  their 
calling;,  and  have  no  remorse  for   them:   not   to  in- 
sist  on  these  and  such  like,   consider  how  frequently 
this  meurn  <*y  tuum,  mine  and  thine,   proves  the  ap- 
ple of  strife  betwixt  the  nearest  friends,  and  divides 
their  affections,  and  begets  debates  amongst  them; 
parents,   and  children,  and   biethren,  S;e.    And  cer- 
tainly there  is  always  some  unjust  desire  on  one  side 
in  those  contentions,  and   sometimes,  on  both    sides. 
How  few  are  there  that  have  hearts  so  weaned  from 
the  world,   as    in  all    things  to  prefer  the  smallest 
point  of  equity  to  the  greatest  temptation  of  gain? 
that  in  their  affairs,   and  all  that  concerns  them,  are 
universally  careful  to  deal  with  an  even  hand,   and 
even  heart ;   and   to  keep  close   to   that  golden   rule 
drawn  in  nature,  but  almost  lost  and  smothered  in 
the  rubbish  and   corruption    of  nature,    but   drawn 
anew  by  our  Saviour's  hand,    not  only  in  his  gospel, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  his  real  followers,  That  which 
thou  ivouldst  have  others  do  to  thee,    do  thou   unto 
them:   that  when  they  have  any   thing  to   transact, 
wherein  is  their  brother's  interest  and  their  own,  do 
in  their  thoughts  change  places  with  him,  set  him  in 
their  own  room,  and  themselves  in  his,  and  deal  with 
him  after  that  manner;   that  think,    "  What  would 
I  be  willing  to  have  done  to  me  were  I  he,  that  same 
will  I  do  to  him?   Were  I  in  that  poor  man's  condi- 
tion that  begs  an  alms,  would  I  not  rather  have  some 
relief,  than  a  churlish,  or  at  least,  an  empty  answer? 
Were  I  he  that  buys,   would  I  not,  and  might  I  not 
justly  and  reasonably   will    to   have  it  so,   that  no 
more  be  exacted  of  me  than  the  right  and  due  price  ? 
then  so  will  I  use  him."    How  few  that  walk  (I  say) 
by   this   rule  ?    and  yet  all  that  do    not   thus,    are 
breakers    of  this    commandment    in    the    sight    of 
God. 

How  few  that  are  inviolable  observers  of  equity, 
and  are  truly  liberal  and  bountiful  answerably   to 
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their  power?  that  will  sometimes  on  purpose  bate  a 
dish  from  their  table,  or  a  lace  from  their  garment, 
not  to  make  their  stock  greater,  but  to  bestow  on 
the  poor?  that  are  truly  desirous  of  the  good  and 
prosperity  of  others,  and  further  it  all  they  can? 

It  is  to  be  like  God,  this  is  the  particular1,  where- 
in likeness  to  our  heavenly  Father  is  prest ;  and 
this  is  meant  by  Homo  homini  Dens.  Certainly 
were  we  acquainted  with  it,  it  is  more  true  delight 
to  be  not  only  just  but  liberal,  than  to  possess  much  ; 
it  is  not  to  possess,  but  to  be  possest  by  it,  to  have 
heaps,  and  no  heart  nor  power  to  use  them.  J  Je  that 
is  thus,  doth  not  only  defraud  others  but  himself, 
steals*  from  his  own  necessities  to  sacrifice  to  his 
god,  his  chest  or  bag.  When  a  man  hath  such  a 
sum,  and  though  he  hath  use  for  it  dares  not  break 
it,  what  is  it  better  than  if  it  were  still  under 
ground  m  the  mine,  it  is  no  more  at  his  service; 
yea,  so  much  the  worse  that  he  is  racked  betwixt 
plenty  and  want,  betwixt  having  and  not  having  it. 

Both  the  covetous  and  the  prodigal  sin  against 
this  commandment:  the  covetous  by  unjust  ways  of 
gaining,  and  unjust  keeping  what  he  hath  gained, 
keeping  it  up  both  from  others  and  himself:  and  the 
prodigal  by  profuseness,  making  foolish  wants  to 
himself,  that  drive  him  upon  unjust  ways  of  supply  f. 
Thus  he  that  is  prodigal  must  be  covetous  too;  and 
though  men  think  not  so,  these  two  vices  that  seem 
so  opposite,  not  only  may,  but  do  often  dwell  to- 
gether, and  covetousness  is  prodigality's  purveyor, 
being  fire  for  it  to  feed  it,  for  otherwise  it  could  not 
subsist,  but  would  starve  within  a  while.  Here  then 
both  avarice  and  prodigality  are  condemned;  only 
true  equity,  and  frugal  and  wise  liberality  are  obe- 
dience to  it. 

The  main  causes  of  all  unjust  and  illiberal  deal- 
ing are  these  two,   1.  Diffidence  or  distrust  of  the 

1  Matt.  v. 
*  Quicquid  omnibus  abstulit,  sibi  negat. 
f  Turpiter  aniittcns  quod  turpius  reparet,     Sen. 
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divine  providence  and  goodness.  £.  And  that 
IlXfon^isc  that  same  Amor  sceleratus  habendi,  the 
fond  desire  of  having  much. 

1.  When  a  man  doth  not  fully  trust  God  with 
providing-  for  him.  and  blessing  him  in  just  and  law- 
ful ways,  hut  a  prehends  want  unless  he  take  some 
more  lib'  rty  and  elbow-room;  this  makes  him  step 
now   and   then   out   of  the  way,   to  catch  at  undue 

fain  by  fraud  and  over-reaching,  or  some  such  way: 
ut  this  is  a  most  foolish  course,  this  is  to  break 
loose  out  of  God's  fatheriv  hand,  and  so  to  forego 
all  that  we  can  look  for  fron-;  him,  and  to  take  ways 
of  our  own.  to  ehusc*  rather  to  go  a  shifting  for  our- 
selves in  the  crooked  and  accursed  ways  of  unrigh- 
teousness, than  to  be  at  his  providing.  Labour 
therefore  for  fixed  belief  of  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, and  all-sufficiency,  and  then  the  greatest  straits 
and  wants  will  not  drive  you  to  any  indirect  wa}7s, 
"wherein  you  run  from  him,  hut  will  still  draw  you 
nearer  to  himself,  and  there  you  will  stay  and  wait 
upon  his  hand  till  he  supply  you. 

2.  Desire  of  having  much,  or  covetousness,  whe- 
ther it  be  to -hoard  up  or  lavish  out.  But  this  is  a 
madness;  this  desire  of  having  much  is  never  cured 
by  having  much,  it  is  an  unsatiable  dog-hunger*. 

That  known  determination  of  the  moralist  \vas 
the  most  true,  that  to  be  trulv  rich,  is  not  to  have 
much,  but  to  desire  little;  labour  then  not  to  de- 
sire much,  or  rather  desire  much,  desire  to  have  the 
Lord  for  your  portion  \\  and  if  you  indeed  desire 
him,  you  shall  have  him,  and  if  you  have  him,  you 
cannot  but  be  satisfied,  for  he  is  all :  to  him  there- 
fore be  all  praise,  honour,  and  glory  for  ever.  Amen^ 

*  BuxifAtx,  vel  canina  faroes. 

f  Non  est  illud  desiderium,  nXiove^x  sed  jr««m, 
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PRECEPT    IX. 

TIigu   shalt   not    bear   false   witness   against    thy 

neighbour. 

The  apostle  St.  James,  in  that  sharp  but  rrost 
true  censure  of  the  tongue,  might  well  call  it  an 
unruly  evil.  There  are  but  ten  precepts  or  words 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  you  see  two  of  them,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  outward  organ  and  vent  of  the 
sins  there  forbidden,  are  bestowed  on  it,  tending,  if 
not  only,  yet  mainly  to  keep  it  in  order;  one  in  the 
first  table,  and  this  other  in  the  second,  as  being 
ready  to  fly  out  both  against  God  and  man,  if  not 
thus  bridled. 

The  end  of  the  commandment  is  to  guard  the 
good  name  of  men  from  injury,  as  the  former  doth 
his  goods;  this  possession  being  no  less,  yea,  much 
more  precious  than  the  other:  and,  because  the  great 
robber  and  murtherer  of  a  good  name,  is  the  mis- 
chievous detracting  tongue,  acted  by  a  malignat 
heart;  it  requires  in  the  heart  a  charitable  tender- 
ness of  the  good  name  of  our  brethren,  and  that 
will  certainly  prove  truth  and  charitable  speech  in 
the  tongne. 

Though  divines  here  usually  speak  oflying,  in  the 
general  notion  and  extent  of  it,  and  not  amiss,  be- 
ing most  of  all  exercised  in  the  kind  here  mention- 
ed; yet  there  be  such  lies,  as  may  be  more  fitly  re- 
puted a  breach  of  some  other  commandment;  and 
possibly,  the  sin  oflying  in  general,  as  it  is  a  lie, 
a  discrepance  of  the  speech  from  the  mind,  and  so 
a  subverting  of  the  divine  ordinance  set  in  nature, 
making  that  which  he  hath  made  the  interpreter  of 
the  mind,  to  be  the  disguiser  of  it,  and  withal  dis- 
regarding God  as  the  searcher  of  the  heart,  and  so- 
vereign witness  of  truth,  and  avenger  of  falshood; 
\  sayj  thus  it  may  possibly  be  more  proper  to  refer  it 
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to  another  commandment,  particularly  to  the  third: 
but  it  imports  not  much  to  be  very  punctual  in  this; 
it  isseldom  or  never  that  one  commandment  is  broke 
alone,  most  sins  are  complicate  disobedience,  and 
in  some  sins,  the  breach  of  many  at  once  is  very  ap- 
parent. As  to  instance,  in  perjury,  if  it  be  to  testify 
a  falshood  against  our  brethren,  both  the  third  com- 
mandment and  this  ninth  are  violate  at  once;  and  if 
it  be  in  such  a  thing  as  toucheth  his  life,  the  sixth 
likewise  suffers  with  them. 

This  perjury  or  false  testimony  in  a  public  judi- 
ciary way,  is,  we  see,  by  the  express  words  and 
letter  of  the  command  forbidden,  as  the  highest  and 
most  heinous  wrong  of  this  kind*:  but  under  the 
name  of  this  (as  it  is  in  the  other  commandments) 
all  the  other  kinds  and  degrees  of  offence  against 
our  neighbours  good  name  are  comprised,  1.  All 
private  ways  of  calumny  and  false  imputation. 
L2.  All  ungrounded  and  false  surmises  or  suspicions, 
all  uncharitable  construction  of  others   actions   and 


carriage.  3.  Strict  remarking  of  the  faults  of 
others,  without  any  calling  so  to  do,  or  honest  inten- 
tion of  their  good;  which  appears,  if  having  obser- 
ved any  thing  that  of  truth  is  improvable,  we  seek 
not  to  reclaim  them  by  secret  and  friendly  admoni- 
tion, but  passing  by  themselves  divulge  it  abroad  to 
others:  for  this  is  a  most  foolish  self  deceit  to  think, 
that  because  it  is  not  forged,  but  true  that  thou 
speakest,  this  keeps  thee  free  of  the  commandment; 
no,  thy  false  intention  and  malice  "j"  makes  it  ca- 
lumny and  falshood  in  thee,  although  for  the  mat- 
ter of  it,  what  thou  say  est  be  most  true;  all  thou 
gainest  by  it  is,  that  thou  dost  tumble  and  bemire 
thyself  in  the  sin  of  another,  and  makest  it  possibly 
more  thine,  than  it  is  his  own,  that  committed  it;  for 
he,  may  be,  hath  some  touch  of  remorse  for  it; 
whereas  it  is  evident  thou  delightest  in  it:  and  though 

*  Ut  testis  falsi  aut  testimonium  falsi  non  dices  aut  rfespondebis. 
t  'AAnQEtKom?  ei/  (xyaTrvj,  Ephes.  iv.     We  must  not  only  speak  the 
truth,  but  in  love. 
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thou  preface   it  with  a  whining  feigned  regret  and 
semblance  of  pitying  him,    and    add   withal    some 
word  of   commending  him  in  somewhat  else;   this 
is  but  the  gilding  and  sugaring  the  pill  to  make  men 
swallow  it  the  more  easily,    and  thy  bitter  malice 
pass  unperceived.      They  that  by  their  calling  ought 
to  watch  over  the  lives  of  others,  must  do  it  faith- 
fully and  diligently,  admonishing  and  rebuking  pri- 
vately; and  where  that  prevails  not,   they  may,  yea, 
they  ought  to  do  it  more  publicly,   but  all    in  love, 
seeking  nothing  but  the  glory  or  God  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.      4.   Easy  hearing  and   entertaining 
of  misreports  and    detractions    when    others    speak 
them1,    this    is    that    which     maintains    and    gives 
subsistence  to  calumny,   otherwise  it   would  starve 
and  die  of  itself,  if  nobody  took   it  in  and  gave"  it 
lodging.     When  malice  pours  it  out,   if  our  ears  be 
shut  against  it,  and  there  be  no  vessel  to  receive  it, 
it  would  fall  like  water  upon  the  ground,    and  could 
no  more  be  gathered  up;   but  there  is  that  same  busy 
humour  that  men  have,  it  is  very  busv,  and  vet  the 
most  have  of  it  more  or  less,   a  kind  of  delight  and 
contentment  to  hear  evil  of  others,    unless  it  be  of 
such  as  they  affect;  to  hear  others  slighted  and  dis- 
esteemed,    that   they   readily  drink  in    not   without 
some  pleasure,   whatsoever  is  spoken   of  this   kind. 
The  ear  trieth  the  words  (as  he  says  in  Job)  as  the 
mouth    tasteth   meats,  but  certainly  the  most  ears 
are  perverse  and  distempered  in  their  taste,  as  some 
kind  of  palates  are;  can  find  sweetness  in  sour  ca- 
lumny.     But,  because  men  understand  one  another's 
diet  in  this,  that  the  most  are  so;   this  is   the  very 
thing  that  keeps  up  the  trade,  makes  backbiting  and 
detractions  abound  so  in  the  world,  and  verifies  that 
known  observation  in  the  most,    that  the  slanderer 
wounds  three  at  once,  himself,   him   he  speaks  of, 
and  him  that  hears:  for  this  third,    truly  it  is  in  his 
option   to  be  none  of  the  number;   if  he   will,  he 
may  shift  his  part  of  the  blow,   by  not  believing  the 

r  Exod.  xxiii.  1. 
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slander;  yea,  may  beat  it  back  again  with  ease  upon 
the  slanderer  himself  by  a  check  or  frown,  and  add 
that  stroke  of  a  repulse  to  the  wound  of  guiltiness 
lie  gives  himself.  5.  They  offend  that  seek  in  any 
kind  at  theexpenceof  the  good  name  and  esteem  of 
others,  to  increase  their  own,  out  of  others  ruins  to 
make  up  themselves*;  and  therefore  pull  clown  as 
much  as  they  can,  and  are  glad  to  have  others  to 
help  them  to  detract  from  the  repute  of  their  bre- 
thren, particularly,  any  that  are  in  likelihood  to  sur- 
pass and  obscure  them;  and  for  this  reason  incline 
always  rather  to  hear  and  speak  of  the  imperfections 
and  dispraise  of  others,  than  to  their  advantage,  and 
would  willingly,  Ottoman-like,  kill  the  good  name 
ot  their  brethren,  that  theirs  may  reign  alone j". 
This  is  a  vile  disease,  and  such  as  cannot  be  incident 
to  any  mind  that  is  truly  virtuous  and  gracious;  no, 
such  need  not  this  base  dishonest  way  to  raise  them- 
selves,  but  are  glad  to  see  virtue,  and  whatsoever  is 
praise-worthy,  to  flourish  in  whomsoever;  these  are 
lovers  of  God  indeed,  and  his  glory,  and  not  their 
own;  and  therefore  as  all  he  bestows  on  themselves, 
they  venture  back  the  honour  of  it  to  him,  so  thev 
are  glad  to  see  many  enriched  with  his  best  gifts;  for 
seeing  all  good  that  all  have  belongs  to  God,  as  the 
sovereign  owner  and  dispenser,  this  contents  and  re- 
joices his  children  when  they  see  many  partake  of 
his  bounty,  for  the  more  is  his  glory:  and  as  in  love 
to  their  brethren,  they  are  always  willing  to  take 
notice  of  what  is  commendable  in  them,  and  to 
commend  it,  so  they  do  this  the  more  willingly,  be- 
cause they  know  that  all  praise  of  goodness  at  last 
terminates  and  ends  in  God,  as  Solomon  says  of  the 

*  Ex  alieni  nominis  jactura  gradum  sibi  faciunt  ad  gloriam. 
Sai.ust. 

f  The  Rabbins  frequently  condemn  this.  Hammith  Cabbed, 
&c.  qui  honorat  se  ex  ignominia  socii  sui,  non  habet  partem  in 
seculo  venturo.  Beres.  Kab.  Item,  qui  per  contemptum  aiiorum 
laudem  suam  quauit,  iiiiserrimus  est  omnium  hominum.  Quis  est 
honore  dignus?  qui  honorat  alios  homines.  Aboth.  c.  4. 
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rivers,  Unto  the  place  from  whence  they  come  thither 
they  return  again.  6.  They  sin  against  this  com- 
mandment, that  although  they  no  way  wrong  their 
neighbour's  good  name,  yet  are  not  careful  to  do 
their  utmost  to  right  it  when  it  suffers,  to  remove 
aspersions  from  them,  and  to  clear  them  all  that 
may  he. 

For  this  is  here  required,  to  desire  and  delight  in, 
and  further  the  good  name  of  others,  even  as  our 
own,  to  look  most  willingly  on  the  fairest  side  of 
their  actions,  and  take  them  in  the  best  sense,  and 
be  as  inventive  of  favourable  constructions  (yet 
without  favouring  vice)  as  malice  is  witty  to  misin- 
terpret to  the  worst:  to  observe  the  commendable 
virtues  of  our  brethren,  and  pass  by  their  failings; 
as  many,  like  scurvy  Hies,  skip  over  what  is  sound 
in  men,  and  love  to  sit  upon  their  sores. 

It  is  lamentable  to  consider  how  much  this  evil 
of  mutual  detraction,  and  supplanting  the  good 
name  one  of  another  is  rooted  in  man's  corrupt  na- 
ture, and  how  it  spreads  and  grows  in  their  converse, 
as  the  apostle  St.  Paul  cites  it  out  of  the  Psalmist, 
as  the  description  of  our  nature,  Their  throat  is  an 
open  sepulchre,  they  have  deceitful  tongues,  and  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips".  Their  throat  an 
open  sepulchre,  full  of  the  bones  as  it.  were  of  others 
good  names  that  they  have  devoured  :  and  *  amongst 
other  their  endowments,  they  are  whisperers,  back- 
biters, despiteful.  But  it  is  strange  that  Christians 
should  retain  so  much  of  these  evils,  that  profess 
themselves  renewed,  and  sanctified,  and  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Consider  in  your  visits,  and  dis- 
courses, if  something  of  this  kind  doth  not  enter- 
tain you  often,  and  lavish  away  that  time  you  might 
spend  in  mutual  edifications,  abusing  it  to  descant 
upon  the  actions  and  life  of  others,  in  a  way  as  nei- 
ther concerns  nor  profits  us,  taking  an  impertinent 
foolish  delight  in  enquiring  and  knowing  how  this 
u  Rom,  iii.  xRom.  i. 
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parly  lives,  and  the  other*.  This  is  a  very  common 
disease,  as  Nazianzen  observes;  and  thus  men  are 
most,  strangers  at  home,  have  not  leisure  to  study 
and  know  and  censure  themselves,  they  are  so  bu- 
sied about  others.  It  may  be  there  is  not  always  a 
height  of  malice  in  their  discourses,  but  yet  by 
much  babbling-  to  no  purpose,  they  slide  into  idle 
detraction  and  censure  of  others  besides  their  inten- 
tion, for  in  multitude  of  words  there  wants  not  sin. 
And  the  greatest  part  are  so  accustomed  to  this 
way,  that  if  they  be  put  out  of  it,  they  must  sit 
dumb  and  say  nothing.  There  is,  I  confess,  a  pru- 
dent observation  of  the  actions  of  others,  a  read- 
ing of  men,  as  they  call  it,  and  it  may  be  by  a 
Christian  done  with  Christian  prudence  and  bene- 
fit; and  there  may  be  too  an  useful  way  of  men's 
imparting  their  observation  of  this  kind  one  to  ano- 
ther concerning  the  good  and  evil,  the  abilities  more 
or  less  that  they  remark  in  the  world ;  but  truly  it 
is  hard  to  find  such  as  can  do  this  aright,  and  know 
they  agree  in  their  purpose  with  honest  harmless 
minds,  intending  evil  to  none,  but  good  to  them- 
selves, and  admitting  of  nothing  but  what  suits  with 
this.  Amongst  a  throng  0f  acquaintance  a  man  shall, 
it  may  be,  rind  very  few  by  whose  conversation  he 
may  be  really  bettered,  and  that  return  him  some 
benefit  for  the  expence  of  his  time  in  their  society. 
Howsoever,  beware  of  such  as  delight  in  vanity  and 
lying,  and  defaming  of  others,  and  withdraw  your- 
selves from  them,  and  set  a  watch  before  your  own 
lips;  learn  to  know  the  fit  season  of  silence  and 
speech,  for  that  is  a  very  great  point  of  wisdom, 
and  will  help  very  much  to  the  observing  this  pre- 
cept, to  give  your  tongue  to  be  governed  by  m  is- 
dom  and  piety;  let  it  not  be  as  a  thorny  bush  prick- 
ing and  hurting  those  that  are  about  you,   not  alto- 

*  Curiosum  genus  ad  cognoscendam  vitam  alienam,  desidiosum 
ad  corrigendum  snam.  Aug.  conf.  1.  10.  cap.  3.  aos/  btws  WvTo'i's 
uvtefunon;  wj  to  ?\u?>etv  T«  e'xhorpx.      Oil  AT.    I, 
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gether  a  barren  tree  yielding  nothing,  but  a  fruitful 
tree,  a  tree  of  life  to  your  neighbour,  as  Solomon 
calls  the  tongue  of  the  righteous: 

CD  O 

And  let  your  hearts  be  possest  with  those  two  ex- 
cellent graces,  Humility  and  Charity,  then  will  your 
tongue  not  be  in  danger  of  hurting  your  neighbour, 
for  it  is  pride  and  self-love  makes  men  delight  in 
that.  Those  are  the  idols  to  which  men  make 
sacrifice  of  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  others. 
Tire  humble  man  delights  in  self-disestcem,  and  is 
glad  to  see  his  brethren's  name  flourish,  it  is  pleasing 
music  to  him  to  hear  of  the  virtues  of  others  acknow- 
ledged and  commended,  and  a  harsh  discord  to  his 
lowly  thoughts  to  hear  any  tiling  of  his  own.  And 
the  other,  Charity,  thinks  no  evil,  is  so  far  from  cast- 
ing false  aspersions  on  any,  that  it  rather  casts  a  veil 
upon  true  failings  and  blemishes,  Love  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  it  is  like  God's  love  that  be- 
gets it,  which  covers  all  the  sins  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. 


PRECEPT  X. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet,  §c. 

It  is  a  known  truth,  that  there  is  no  sound  cure 
of  diseases  without  a  removal  of  their  inward  cause; 
therefore  this  second  table  of.  the  law,  containing 
the  rule  of  equity  for  the  redress  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  men's  dealing  one  with  another,  doth  in  this 
last  precept  of  it  strike  at  the  very  root  of  that  un- 
righteousness, the  corrupt  desires  and  evil  concu- 
piscence of  the  heart,  Thou  shalt  not  covet,  Sec. 

The  Romish  division  of  this  into  two,  is  so  grossly 
absurd,  and  so  contrary  both  to  the  voice  of  anti- 
quity and  reason,  that  it  needs  not  stay  us  much 
to  shew  it  such.  The  thing  forbidden  is  one,  Thou 
shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  the  several  things  not  to  be 
coveted  divide  it,  it  will  be  five  or  six,  as  well  as  two : 
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Though  it  be  Peter's  pretended  sword  makes  the  di- 
vision, yet  certainly  it  is  not  Paul's  optioTopsTv,  not  a 
dividing  of  the  word  aright,  but  cutting  it,  as  it  were, 
besides  the  joint.  The  truth  is,  they  would  never 
have  mistook  so  far  as  to  have  offered  at  this  di- 
vision, were  they  not  driven  upon  it  by  an  evil  ne- 
cessity of  their  own  making;  because  they  have 
quite  cutout  the  second,  they  are  forced,  for  making 
up  the  number,  to  cut  this  in  two.  This  is  but  to 
salve  a  first  wrong  with  a  second,  it  is  Vitium  pri- 
mal eoneoctionis  quod  non  corrigitur  in  seeunda,  as 
they  speak ;  having  smothered  one  commandment, 
they  would  have  this  divided,  as  the  harlot  the 
living  child.  The  subject  of  this  commandment, 
that  which  it  forbids  is  not  I  confess  original  sin  in 
its  nature  and  whole  latitude;  no,  nor  all  kind  of 
sinful  motions  immediately  arising  from  it,  but  such 
as  concern  human  things,  belonging  to  this  second 
table  as  their  rule;  as  is  clear  in  all  the  particulars 
named  in  the  commandment,  and  the  general  word 
that  closes  it  including  the  rest,  and  all  other  things 
of  that  kind,  Nor  any  thijig  that  is  thy  neigbourys. 
Nor  is  it  needful  (with  others)  for  the  distinguishing 
this  precept  from  the  rest,  to  call  this  concupiscence 
here  forbidden,  only  the  first  risings  of  it  in  the 
heart,  without  consent,  whereas  the  other  com- 
mandments forbid  the  consent  of  the  will ;  I  con- 
ceive there  is  no  danger  to  say,  that  both  are  for- 
bidden, both  in  this  and  the  rest,  but  in  this  more 
expressly. 

For  what  great  necessity  is  there  of  such  subtle 
distinguishing?  May  not  this  be  sufficient,  that  what 
is  included  in  the  other  commandments  duly  under- 
stood, it  pleased  the  divine  wisdom  to  deliver  in  this 
last  more  expressly,  that  none  might  pretend  igno- 
rance, and  so  to  provide  for  the  more  exact  obser- 
vance of  justice  and  equity  amongst  men  in  their 
actions,  by  a  particular  law  given  to  the  heart,  the 
fountain  of  them,  regulating  it  in  its  disposition  and 
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motions,  even  the  very  first  stirrings  of  it,  which  do 
most  discover  its  disposition  ? 

And  that  this  is  no  tautology,  nor  a  superfluous 
labour,  unsuiting  the  exquisite  brevity  of  this  law, 
we  will  easily  confess,  if  we  consider,  that  natural 
hypocrisy  and  self-indulgence  that  is  in  men,  that 
makes  them  still  less  regard  the  temper  and  actings 
of  their  hearts,  than  their  outward  carriage,  not- 
withstanding this  express  commandment  concerning 
it;  how  much  more  would  they  have  thought  their 
thoughts,  at  least  such  as  proceed  not  to  full  con- 
sent, exempted  from  the  law,  if  there  had  been  no- 
thing spoke  of  them,  but  they  only  included  in  the 
other  precepts?  We  know  how  the  Doctors  of  Rome 
extenuate  the  matter,  and  how  favourably  their 
opinion  is  in  this  point,  notwithstanding  this  clear 
voice  of  the  law  of  God  condemning  all  concupis- 
cence. The  apostle  St.  Paul  confesses  ingenuously 
his  own  short-sightedness,  though  a  Pharisee  in- 
structed in  the  law,  that  unless  the  law  had  said, 
Thou  shalt  not  lustp,  he  had  not  found  it  out  in 
the  other  commandments,  nor  known  the  sinfulness 
of  it. 

This  all-wise  lawgiver  knew  both  the  blindness 
of  man's  mind,  and  the  hypocrisy  and  deceitful- 
ness  of  his  heart,  and  therefore  takes  away  all  pre- 
text and  turns  him  out  of  all  excuse,  giving  this 
last  commandment  expressly  concerning  the  heart, 
and  so  teaching  him  the  exact  and  spiritual  nature 
of  all  the  rest. 

This  commandment  pursues  the  iniquity  of  man 
into  its  beginning  and  source.  Our  Saviour  calls 
the  evil  heart,  an  evil  treasure;  it  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible treasure  of  evil,  yea  it  diminisheth  not  at  all, 
but  increaseth  rather  by  spending:  the  acting  of 
sin,  confirming  and  augmenting  the  corrupt  habit  of 
it  in  the  heart,  Out  of  this  evil  treasure  issue  forth 
those  pollutions  that  defile  the  whole  man,  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries*,  &c. 

p  Rpm.  vii.  *»  Matt.  xv. 

Vol.   IV.  N 
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It  is  not  proper  here  to  speak  at  large  of  the  first 
motions  of  sin  in  general,  and  of  the  way  to  dif- 
ference (if  any  such  can  be  given  as  certain)  the  in- 
jections of  Satan ;  evil  thoughts  darted  in  by  him, 
and  such  as  spring  immediately  from  that  corrup- 
tion that  lodgeth  within  our  own  breasts,  and  other 
things  that  concern  the  subject:  only  this  we  ought 
to  observe  as  pertinent  and  useful,  that  if  we  did 
consider  the  purity  of  the  law  of  God  and  the  im- 
purity of  our  own  hearts,  the  continual  risings  of 
sinful  concupiscences  within  us,  that  stain  us  and  all 
our  actions,  this  would  lay  us  a  great  deal  lower  in 
our  own  opinion  than  usually  we  are,  The  law  is 
spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  says  the 
Apostle. 

Men  think  it  is  well  with  them,  and  they  please 
themselves  to  think  so,  and  glory  in  it,  that  their 
■whole  life  hath  been  outwardly  unblameable,  and 
possibly  free  from  the  secret  commission  of  gross 
sins:  but  would  they  that  are  thus  most  spotless, 
look  a  little  deeper  inward  upon  the  incessant  work- 
ings of  vain  sinful  thoughts,  that  at  least  touch  up- 
on the  affection,  and  stir  it  somewhat ;  and  consider 
their  hearts  naturally  like  boiling  pots,  still  sending 
up  of  this  scum  of  evil  concupiscence,  and  as  a  foun- 
tain casteth  forth  her  waters,  as  Jeremy  speaks,  this 
bitter  poison-spring  still  streaming  forth,  and  even 
in  the  best  not  fully  dried  up. 

There  are  three  transgressions  *,  say  the  Talmud- 
ists,  from  which  a  man  can  no  day  ever  in  this  life 
be  free;  the  thoughts  of  sin,  wand  rings  in  prayer, 
and  an  evil  tongue. 

Certainly  the  due  sight  of  these  would  abate  much 
of  those  gay  thoughts  that  any  can  have  of  them- 
selves, and  from  the  best  and  most  sensible  would 
draw  out  the  apostle's  word,    O  wretched  man  that 

*  Tres  sunt  transgressiones,  a  quibus  homo  nullo  die,  inquiunt 
Talmudici,  nunquam  in  hac  vita  liberabitur,  cogitationes  peccati, 
attentio  orationis,  (i.  e.  quod  nunquam  satis  attento  per  omnem  at- 
tentionem  orare  possit;)  &  lingua  mala.    Bava.  Bosca.  f.  1342. 
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I  amy  who  shall  deliver  me\  8$c.  There  is  nothing 
that  doth  more  certainly  both  humble  and  grieve 
the  godly  man,  than  the  sense  of  this;  and  because 
till  then  it  will  not  cease  to  vex  him,  nothing  makes 
him  more  long  for  the  day  of  his  full  deliverance, 
and  makes  him  cry,  Usquequo  Domine,  usquequo  ? 
O  how  long  O  Lord,  how  long  ? 

2.  We  are  taught  by  this  commandment  that 
great  point  of  spiritual  prudence,  to  observe  the  be- 
ginnings and  conception  of  sin  within  us,  and  to 
crush  it  then  when  it  is  weakest,  before  it  pass  on  in 
its  usual  gradation,  as  the  Apostle  St.  James  makes 
its.  If  it  draw  us  away  but  to  hear  it,  it  will  en- 
tice us,  take  us  with  delight,  and  then  it  will  by 
that  work  us  to  consent,  and  having  so  conceived  it 
will  bring  forth  sin,  and  sin  finished  will  bring  forth 
death. 

3.  Because  (as  we  see)  the  very  concupiscence  it- 
self, though  it  proceed  no  further,  pollutes  and 
leaves  a  stain  behind  it;  this  calls  for  our  diligence, 
to  seek  that  renovation  and  habitual  purity  of 
heart  infused  from  above,  and  the  daily  increase  of 
it,  being  begun,  that  may  free  us  more  and  more 
from  that  depraved  concupiscence  and  the  defile- 
ments of  it.  Think  it  not  enough  to  cleanse  the 
tongue  and  the  hands,  but  above  all  endeavour 
for  cleanness  of  heart,  and  that  will  keep  all  the  rest 
clean  \ 

The  concupiscence    particularly  here  forbid,  we 
see,  is  an  inordinate  desire,  or  the  least  beginning  of 
such  a  desire  of  those  outward   thing's   that  belong- 
not  to  us,  Thy  neighbour  s  house,  &c.   for  all  breach 
of  the  other  commandments  of   this  second   table 
have  their  rise  and  beginning  from   such   a  desire; 
therefore  this  is  set  last,   as   the  hedge  to  guard  all 
the  rest  from  violation :    for  certainly  he   that   flies 
the  least  motion  of  a   wrongful  thought,  will  never 
proceed  to  any  injurious  word  or  action.     So  then, 
this  commandment  is   broken   by  the  least  envious 
r  Rom.  vii.  24.         s  James  i.  14,  15.        *  James  iv.  8.    Jer.  iv.  14. 
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look  upon  any  good  of  others,  or  the  least  bendings 
of  mind  after  it  for  ourselves,  and  by  that  common 
mischief  of  self-dove,  as  the  very  thing  that  gives 
life  to  all  such  undue  desires,  and  by  that  common 
folly  of  discontent  at  our  own  estate,  which  begets 
a  wishing  for  that  of  others;  and  this,  though  it  be 
not  joined  with  an  express  desire  of  their  loss  or 
liurt,  yet  because  it  is  the  seed  and  principle  of  in- 
justice, therefore,  it  is  sinful,   and  here  forbidden. 

And  on  the  contrary,  much  of  the  observance  of 
this  precept  lies  in  that  avTapxnx,  that  contentedness 
and  satisfaction  of  mind  with  our  own  estate,  which 
■will  surely  keep  us  free  from  this  disordered  covet- 
ing. Therefore  primely  labour  to  have  that  wise 
and  sweet  contentation  dwelling  within  you,  and 
banish  all  contrary  thoughts,  by  these  and  other 
such  like  considerations, 

1.   If  you  do  indeed   believe  that  it  is  the- sove- 
reign hand  of  God  that  divides  to  the  nations  their 
inheritance,  as  JMoses  speaks",   and  so   likewise  to 
particular  .men,   that  he  carves  to  every  one  their 
condition  and  place  in  the   world,   you  cannot  but 
think   he  hath  done  it  more  wisely  than  men  could 
do  for  themselves.     They  could  never  agree  upon  it, 
every   man  would   think  it  best  for  himself  to  be  in 
the  best  and  highest  condition,  and  that  is  not  possi- 
ble; but  it  is  best  for  the  making  up  of  the  universe, 
that  there  be  those  differences  God  hath  made,  and 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  he  hath  set  each  one 
in  that  station  he  thought  good.     There   is  not   a 
common  soldier  in  an  armv  but   would  wish  to  be  a 
commander,  and  so  if  each  might  have  his  will,   all 
would  command  and  none  obey.     The  like  holds  in 
masters  and  servants,  and   in  all  such   other  differ- 
ences.    So  then,   seeing  those  differences  are  in  the 
world,   and  seeing    it   wholly    belongs  to  him  that 
rules  the  world  to  dispose  of  them,  our   part  is   no 
more  but  contentedly  to  accept  of  his   dispose,  and 
to  serve  him  in  the  station  where  he  hath  set  us. 

u  Deut.  xxxii.  8. 
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2.  If  you  be  such  as  have  evidence  you  are  the 
children  of  God,  then  vou  know  he  doth  not  onlv 
allot  your  condition  wisely,  but  withal  in  peculiar 
love  and  favour;  he  perfectly  knows  what  outward 
estate  is  particularly  fittest  for  you,  and  will  con- 
duce most  to  vour  highest  good,  and  will  not  miss 
to  2,'ive  vou  that,  and  no  other.  And  certainlv  it  is 
true  in  matter  of  estate,  as  of  our  garments,  not 
that  which  is  largest,  but  that  which  fits  us  best,  is 
best  for  us. 

3.  Consider  that  no  outward  condition  hath  con- 
tentment in  it  of  itself,  this  must  arise  from  some- 
what within:  men  see  the  great  attendance  and 
train  of  servants  that  wait  upon  princes  and  other 
great  persons,  but  they  see  not  the  train  of  cares 
and  perplexing  thoughts  that  many  times  go  along 
too,  and  are  more  inseparable  attendants  than  any  of 
the  rest;  they  see  their  fine  cloaths  and  stately 
buildings,  but  thev  see  not  the  secret  malecoutents 
and  vexations  that  dwell  with  them,  and  are  the 
very  linings  of  their  rich  apparel.  Light  things 
often  discontent  them;  look  but  on  their  very  pas- 
times and  recreations,  thev  are  sometimes  as  much 
troubled  with  disappointment  in  those,  as  the  poor 
man  is  wearied  with  his  labour.  It  was  not  a  much 
greater  cross  that  vexed  Hainan-,  all  his  advance- 
ment availed  not  without  Mordeca'fs  courtesy:  a 
strange  disease,  that  he  felt  more  the  pain  of  another 
man's  stiff  knee,  than  the  contentment  of  all  his  ho- 
nours. But  whoso  knew  their  deeper  vexations 
would  admire  them  less,  when  crossed  in  their  am- 
bition or  friends,  or  the  husband  and  wife  not  find- 
ing that  harmony  of  dispositions  and  affections: 
few  or  none  but  have  something  that  a  man  would 
willingly  leave  out,  if  he  were  for  his  wish  to  be  in 
their  condition.  The  shorter  and  surer  way  then  to 
coutentment,  is,  to  be  contentedly  what  he  is. 

4.  Consider  those  that  are  below  you,  and  in  a 
far  meaner  condition,  and  bv  that  argue  yourself, 
not  only  to  contentment,  but  to  thankfulness.     We 
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pervert  all,  when  we  look  below  us,  it  raises  our 
pride ;  and  when  above  us,  it  casts  us  into  discon- 
tent: might  we  not  as  well  contrariwise  draw  hu- 
mility out  of  the  one,  and  contentment  out  of  the 
other. 

5.  Seek  to  be  assured  that  God  is  yours,  then 
whatsoever  others  possess,  you  will  be  sure  not  to 
covet  it,  nor  envy  them.  Those  that  have  most, 
you  will  pity,  if  they  want  him;  and  those  that 
have  him,  you  will  have  no  evil  at  them  for 
sharing  with  you,  but  love  them  the  more;  for  that 
infinite  Good  is  enough  for  all  that  chuse  him,  and 
none  do  so  but  those  whom  he  hath  first  chosen  in 
eternal  love. 


DISCOURSE 


ox 


Matthew  xxii.  37 — 39. 


Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself. 

THE  wisdom  and  meekness  of  our  Saviour  is 
the  more  remarkable,  and  shines  the  brighter, 
by  the  malice  of  his  adversaries;  and  their  cavils 
and  tempting  questions  occasion  our  benefit  and  in- 
struction.    Thus  here, 

We  see  the  words  are  the  sum  of  the  whole  law, 
and  they  are  taken  out  of  the  book  of  the  law :  they 
are  called  two  commandments ;  the  former  is  the 
sum  of  the  first,  the  latter  of  the  second  table. 
Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  Sec.  That  is, 
says  our  Saviour,  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
Our  first  obli»ement  is  to  God,  and  through  him 
and  for  his  sake  to  men:     The  second  like  to  it. 

Seems  it  not  rather  contrary  than  like  to  the  for- 
mer; whereas  in  the  former  the  whole  stream  of 
love  is  directed  in  one  undivided  current  towards 
God,  this  other  commandment  seems  to  cut  up  a 
jiew  channel  for  it,  and  to  turn  a  great  part  of  it  to 
men,  Thy  neighbour  as  thyself?  No,  they  are  not 
contrary,  if  we  take  them  right;  yea,  they  do  not 
only  agree,  but  are  inseparable ;  they  do  not  divide 
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our  love,  but  they  set  it  in  its  right  course;  first 
wholly  to  God,  as  the  sovereign  good,  and  only  for 
himself  worthy  to  be  loved;  and  then  back  from 
him,  it  is  according-  to  his  own  will  derived  down- 
wards to  our  neighbour;  for  then  only  we  love 
both  ourselves  and  others  aright,  when  we  make 
our  love  to  him  the  reason  and  the  rule  of  both*. 
So  then  our  love  is  to  be  immediately  divided  be- 
twixt him  and  our  neighbour,  or  any  creature,  but 
is  first  all  to  be  bestowed  on  him,  and  then  he  dif- 
fuses by  way  of  reflexion  so  much  of  it  upon  others 
as  he  thinks  fit  :  being  all  in  his  hands,  it  is  at  his 
dispose,  and  that  which  he  disposes  elsewhere  as 
here,  (Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself)  it 
is  not  taken  off  from  him,  but  abiding  still  in  him, 
as  in  its  natural  place:  as  light  doth  in  the  sun, 
flows  forth  from  him  by  such  an  emanation  as  di- 
vides it  not;  as  beams  How  forth  from  the  sun  and 
enlighten  the  air,  and  yet  are  not  cut  off  from  it. 

So  then  the  second  is  like  unto  the  first,  because 
it  springs  from  it,  and  depends  on  it,  it  commands 
the  same  affection;  iove  in  the  former  placed  on  God, 
and  in  this  extended  from  him  to  our  neighbour. 
And  like  in  this  too,  that  as  the  former  is  the  sum 
of  the  first  table,  and  so  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment; so  this  is  the  sum  of  the  second  table, 
and  therefore  next  unto  it  in  greatness  and  impor- 
tance. 

All  the  precepts  that  can  be  found  in  the  law 
and  prophets  are  reducible  to  these,  and  all  obedi- 
ence depends  upon  this  love.  1.  Consider  this, 
how  those  are  the  sum  of  this  law.  2.  Particularly 
in  themselves. 

Not  only  because  it  is  love  facilitates  all  obedience, 
and  is  the  true  principle  of  it,  that  makes  it  both  easy 
to  us,  and  acceptable  to  God ;  but  besides  this,  that 

*  Minus  enira  te  amat,  qui  aliquid  prseter  te  amat,  &  non  prop- 
ter te.  Inripiat  homo  am  are  Deum,  &  non  araabit  in  homine  nisi 
Deum.     Aug. 
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love  disposes  the  soul  for  all  kind  of  obedience,  this 
very  act  of  love  is  in  effect  all  that  is  commanded  in 
the  law.  For  the  first  laid  to  the  first  table,  it  is  so 
much  one  with  the  first  commandment,  that  it  ex- 
presses most  fitly  the  positive  of  it,  opposite  to  that 
which  is  there  forbidden,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  ?ne,  but  shalt  have  me  alone  for  thy 
God,  or  bestow  all  divine  affection,  and  all  worship 
that  is  the  sign  and  expression  of  it,  upon  me  only, 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  Sec.  And  if  thou  lovest  me  alone,  thou  wilt 
not  decline  to  any  kind  of  false  worship,  that  were 
to  vitiate  thy  affection,  and  to  break  that  conjugal 
love  and  fidelity  to  which  thou  art  bound  by  cove- 
nant, being  my  people  as  by  a  spiritual  marriage." 
Therefore  is  idolatry  so  frequently  called,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  prophets,  adultery  and  uncleanness: 
and  in  the  letter  of  that  commandment,  the  Lord 
uses  that  word,  which  in  its  usual  sense  is  conjugal, 
and  relates  to  marriage,  /  am  a  jealous  God;  and 
in  the  close  of  that  precept  expresseth  particularly 
this  affection  of  love,  as  particularly  interested  in  it, 
though  extended  to  all  the  rest,  /  shew  mercy  to 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me. 

Is  it  not  a  genuine  property  of  love  to  honour  and 
respect  the  name  of  those  whom  we  love,  and  there- 
fore it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  love  of 
God  to  vilify  and  abuse  his  name? 

They  that  understand  the  true  use  of  that  holv 
rest  of  the  sabbath-day,  do  know  that  it  frees  the 
soul,  and  makes  it  vacant  from  earthlv  things  for 
this  purpose,  that  it  may  fully  apply  itself  to  the 
worship  and  contemplation  of  God,  and  converse 
with  him  at  greater  length.  Then  certainly  where 
there  is  this  entire  love  to  God,  this  will  not  weigh 
heavy,  will  be  no  grievous  task  to  it,  it  will  em- 
brace and  gladly  obey  this  commandment,  not  only 
as  its  duty,  but  as  its  great  delight;  for  there  is 
nothing  that  love  rejoices  in  more,  than  in  the 
converse  and  society  of  those  on  whom  it  is  placed, 
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would  willingly  bestow  most  of  its  time  that  way, 
and  thinks  all  hours  too  short  that  are  spent  in  that 
society.  Therefore  not  only  they  that  profanely 
break,  but  they  that  keep  it  heavily  and  wearily, 
that  find  it  rather  a  burthen  than  a  delight,  may 
justly  suspect  that  the  love  of  God  is  notin  them  ; 
but  he  that  keeps  his  day  chearfully,  and  loves  it, 
because  on  it  he  may  more  liberally  solace  and  re- 
fresh himself  in  God,  may  safely  take  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  love  to  God. 

Now  that  after  the  same  manner  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  is  the  sum  of  the  second  table,  the  apos- 
tle St.  Paul  proves  it  for  us  clearly  and  briefly*. 
All  the  commandments  touching  our  neighbour  are 
for  guarding  him  from  evil  and  injury.  Now  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  therefore  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  He  that  truly  loves  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  will  be  as  loth  to  wrong  him 
as  to  wrong  himself,  either  in  that  honour  and  re- 
spect that  is  due  to  him,  or  in  his  life  or  chastity, 
or  goods  or  good  name,  or  to  lodge  so  much  as  an 
unjust  desire  or  thought,  because  that  is  the  be- 
ginning and  conception  of  real  injury.  In  a  word, 
the  great  disorder  and  crookedness  of  the  corrupt 
heart  of  man,  consists  in  self-]ove;  it  is  the  very 
root  of  all  sin  both  against  God  and  man;  for  no 
man  commits  any  offence,  but  it  is  some  way  to 
profit  or  please  himself.  It  was  a  high  enormity  of 
self-love,  that  brought  forth  the  very  first  sin  of 
mankind;  that  was  the  bait  that  took  more  than 
either  the  colour  or  taste  of  the  apple,  that  it  M'as 
desirable  for  knowledge  ;  it  was  in  that  that  the 
main  strength  of  the  temptation  lay,  ye  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  was  it  not  deep 
self-love  to  affect  that?  And  it  is  still  thus,  though 
we  feel  the  miserable  fruits  of  that  tree:  the  same 
self-love  possesses  us  still,  that  to  please  our  own 
humour  and  lusts,  our  pride,  or  covetousness,  or  vo- 
luptuousness,  we  break  the  law  of  God,  the  Jaw  of 
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piety,  and  of  equity  and  charity  to  men.  There- 
fore the  apostle,  foretelling  the  iniquities  and  impi- 
eties of  the  last  times,  covetous,  boasters,  Sec.  and 
lovers  of  pleasures,  more  than  lovers  of  God;  he 
sets  that  on  the  front,  as  the  chief  leading  evil,  and 
the  source  of  all  the  rest,  lovers  of  their  ownselves: 
men  shall  be  lovers  of  themselves,  therefore  covetous; 
and  lovers  of  themselves  more  than  lovers  of  God, 
because  lovers  of  their  ownselvesy.  Therefore  this 
is  the  sum  of  that  which  God  requires  in  his  holy 
law,  the  reforming  of  our  love,  which  is  the  com- 
manding passion  of  the  soul,  and  wheels  all  the 
rest  about  with  it  in  good  or  evil. 

And  its  reformation  is  in  this,  recalling  it  from 
ourselves  unto  God,  and  reflecting  it  from  God  to 
our  brethren;  loving  ourselves  sovereignly  by  cor- 
rupt nature,  we  are  enemies  to  God,  and  haters  of 
him,  and  cannot  love  our  neighbours  but  only  in 
reference  to  ourselves,  and  so  far  as  it  profits  or 
pleaseth  us  to  do  so,  and  not  in  order  and  respect  unto 
God:  the  highest  and  the  true  redress  of  this  dis- 
order, is  that  which  we  have  here  in  these  two  pre- 
cepts as  the  substance  of  all ;  first  that  all  our  love 
ascend  to  God,  and  then  what  is  due  to  men  de- 
scend from  thence,  and  so  passing  that  way  it  is  pu- 
rified and  refined,  and  is  subordinate  and  conformed 
to  our  love  of  him  above  all,  which  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment. 

Here  we  have  the  supreme  object  of  love,  to  whom 
it  is  due,  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  measure  of  it, 
which  is  indeed  to  know  no  measure*,  with  all  thy 
heart,  all  thy  soul,  and  all  thy  mind,  (for  which  in 
Deut.  thy  strength,)  Luke  hath  both;  the  differ- 
ence is  none,  for  all  mean  that  the  soul,  and  all  the 
powers  of  it,  unite  and  combine  themselves  in  their 
most  intense  and  highest  strength  to  the  love  of 
God,  and  that  all  the  workings  of  the  soul,  and  ac- 

y  2  Tim.  iii.  2. 
*  Modus  est  nescire  modum,  subtilius  ista  distinguere  facile  est 
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tions  of  the  whole  man  be  no  other,  but  the  acting 
and  exercise  of  this  love. 

He  accounts  nor  accepts  of  nothing  we  can  offer 
him,  if  we  give  not  the  heart  with  it;  and  he  will 
have  none  of  that  neither,  unless  he  have  it  all : 
and  it  is  a  poor  all  when  we  have  given  it,  for  the 
great  God  to  accept  of.  If  one  of  us  had  the  affec- 
tion of  a  hundred,  yea  of  all  the  men  in  the  world, 
yet  could  he  not  love  God  answerable  to  his  full 
worth  and  goodness:  all  the  glorified  spirits,  angels, 
and  men,  that  are  or  shall  be  in  their  perfections, 
loving  him  with  the  utmost  extent  of  their  souls,  do 
not  altogether  make  up  so  much  love  as  he  deserves, 
yet  he  is  pleased  to  require  our  heart,  and  the  love  we 
have  to  bestow  on  him;  and  though  it  is  infinitely  due 
of  debt,  yet  he  will  take  it  as  a  gift,  My  Son,  give 
me  thy  heart. 

Therefore  the  soul  that  begins  to  offer  itself  to 
him,  although  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  its 
own  unworthiness,  and  the  meanness  of  its  love,  yet 
may  say,  "  Lord,  I  am  ashamed  of  this  gift  I  bring 
thee,  yet  because  thou  callest  for  it,  such  as  it  is, 
here  it  is,  the  heart  and  all  the  love  I  have,  I  offe* 
unto  thee;  and  had  I  ten  thousand  times  more,  it 
should  all  be  thine;  as  much  as  I  can  I  love  thee, 
and  I  desire  to  be  able  to  love  thee  more  ;  although  I 
am  unworthy  to  be  admitted  to  love,  yet  thou  art 
most  worthy  to  be  loved  by  me,  and  besides  thou 
dost  allow,  yea  commandest  me  to  love  thee;  my 
loving  of  thee  adds  nothing  to  thee,  but  it  makes  me 
happy  ;  and  though  it  be  true,  the  love  and  heart  I 
offer  thee  is  infinitely  too  little  for  thee,  yet  there  is 
nothing  besides  thee  enough  for  it." 

The  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  thy  God.]  There  lie  the 
two  great  reasons  of  love,  to  dyownTov.  and  to  Imv,  Je- 
hovah the  spring  of  being  and  goodness,  infinitely 
lovely.  All  the  beauty  and  excellencies  of  the  crea- 
tures are  but  a  drop  of  that  ocean.  And  thy  God, 
to  all  of  us  the  Author  of  our  life,  and  of  all  that  we 
enjoy,  that  spread  forth  those  heavens  that  roll  about 
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us,  and  comfort  us  with  their  light  and  motions, 
and  influences ;  and  established  this  earth  that  sus- 
tains us;  that  furnisheth  us  with  food  and  raiment, 
and  in  a  word  (and  it  is  the  apostle's)  that  gives  us, 
£wrlv  x»»  yrvovv  xau  ttxvtx.,  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
tilings ;  and  to  the  believer,  his  God  in  a  nearer 
propriety,  by  redemption  and  peculiar  covenant. 
Bui  our  misery  is,  the  most  of  us  do  not  study  and 
consider  him,  what  he  is  in  himself  and  to  us,  and 
therefore  do  not  love  him,  because  we  know  him 
not. 

And  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.]  If  we  will  not 
confess  nor  suspect  ourselves,  how  much  we  are 
wanting  in  the  former,  vet  our  manifest  defect  in 
this  will  discover  it,  therefore  the  apostle2  speaks 
of  this  as  all,  because  though  inferior  to  the  other, 
yet  connected  with  it,  and  the  surest  sign  of  it.  For 
these  live  and  die  together.  The  apostle  St.  John 
is  express  in  it,  and  gives  those  hypocrites  the  lie 
plainly.  If  any  man  (says  he)  loves  God,  and  hates 
his  brother,  he  is  a  liar,  &c.  We  have  no  real  way 
of  expressing  our  love  to  God,  but  in  our  converse 
with  men,  and  in  the  works  of  love  towards  them. 

Certainly  that  sweet  affection  of  love  to  God,  can- 
not consist  with  malice  and  bitterness  of  spirit  against 
our  brethren.  No,  it  sweetens  and  calms  the  soul, 
and  makes  it  all  love  every  way. 

As  thyself.]  As  truly  both  wishing,  and  to  thy 
power  procuring  his  good,  as  thy  own.  Consider 
how  much  unwilling  thou  art  to  be  injured  or  de- 
famed, and  have  the  same  thoughts  for  thy  brother, 
be  as  tender  for  him.  But  how  few  of  us  aspire  to 
this  degree  of  charity  ? 

Thy  very  enemies  are  not  here  excluded  ;  if  self- 
love  be  still  predominant  in  thee  instead  of  the  love 
of  God,  then  thou  wilt  make  thine  own  interest  the 
rule  of  thy  love;  so  when  thou  art,  or  conceivest 
thou  art  wronged  by  any,  the  reason  of  thy  love 
ceaseth;  but  if  thou  love  for  God,  that  reason  abides 
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still*:  "  God  hath  commanded  me  to  love  my  ene- 
mies, and  he  gives  me  his  example,  he  does  good  to 
the  wicked  that  offend  him." 

And  this  is  indeed  a  trial  of  our  love  to  God : 
one  hath  marred  thee,  that  gives  thee  to  think  that 
thou  hast  no  cause  to  love  him  for  thyself;  be  it  so, 
self-love  forbids  thee,  but  the  love  of  God  com- 
mands thee  to  love  him.  God  says,  "  If  thou  lovest 
me,  love  him  for  my  sake."  And  if  thy  love  to  God 
be  sincere,  thou  wilt  be  glad  of  the  occasion  to  give 
so  good  a  testimony  of  it,  and  find  a  pleasure  in 
that  which  others  account  so  difficult  and  painful. 

♦Amicus  diligendus  in  Deo,  &  inimicus  propter  Deum,  Aua» 
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Hebrews  viii.    10. 

For  this  is  the  Covenant  that  I  zcill  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ; 
I  will  put  my  lazes  into  their  mind,  and  write 
them  in  their  hearts  :  and  I  zcill  be  to  them  a 
God,  and  tlieij  shall  be  to  me  a  people. 

THE  two  great  evils  that  perplex  sensible  minds, 
are  the  guiltiness  of  sin,  and  the  power  of  it; 
therefore  this  new  covenant  hath  in  it  two  promises 
opposite  to  these  two  evils,  free  pardon  to  remove 
the  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  subduing  of  its  power  by 
the  law  of  God  written  in  the  heart.  Of  this  latter 
only  for  the  present.  Having  spoke  somewhat  of 
the  sense  of  the  law  in  ten  commandments,  and  of 
the  sum  of  it  in  two,  this  remains  to  be  considered 
as  altogether  necessary  for  obedience,  and  without 
which  all  hearing  and  speaking,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  will  be  fruitless  ;  though  it  be  made  very 
clear  and  legible  without,  we  shall  only  read  it,  and 
not  at  all  keep  it,  unless  it  be  likewise  written 
within. 

Observe,  1.  The  agreement  of  the  law  with  the 
gospel  :  The  gospel  bears  the  compleat  fulfilling  of 
the  law.  and  satisfying  its  highest  exactness  in  our 
surety  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  way  nothing  is  abated  ; 
but,  besides  in  reference  to  ourselves,  though  it 
take  off  the  rigour  of  it  from  us,  because  answered 
by  another  for  us,  yet  it  doth  not  abolish  the  rule 
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of  the  lu\>,  but  establisheth  it.  It  is  so  far  from 
tearing  or  blotting  out  the  outward  copies  of  it, 
that  it  writes  it  anew,  where  it  was  not  before,  even 
within,  sets  it  upon  the  heart  in  sure  and  deep  cha- 
racters. We  see  this  kind  of  writing  of  the  law  is 
a  promise  for  the  days  of  the  gospel,  cited  out  of  the 
prophet  Jeremy,  &c. 

There  is  indeed  no  such  writing  of  the  law  in  us, 
or  keeping  of  it  by  us,  as  will  hold  good  for  our 
justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  therefore  that 
other  promise  runs  combined  with  it,  the. free  for- 
giveness of  iniquity.  But  again,  there  is  no  such 
forgiveness  as  sets  a  man  free  to  licentiousness  and 
contempt  of  God's  law,  hut  on  the  contrary  binds 
him  more  strongly  to  obedience;  therefore  to  that 
sweet  promise  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  is  inseparably 
joined  this  other  of  inward  writing  of  the  law.  The 
heart  is  not  washed  from  the  guiltiness  of  sin  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  that  it  may  wallow  and  defile  itself 
again  in  the  same  puddle,  but  it  is  therefore  washed 
that  the  tables  or  leaves  of  it  may  be  clean,  for 
receiving  the  pure  characters  of  that  law  of  God 
which  is  to  be  written  on  it. 

Concerning  this  writing  there  are  three  things  you 
may  mark.  1.  What  it  is.  (2.  What  its  necessity. 
3.  Who  is  its  writer.  The  writing  of  the  law  in  the 
heart,  is  briefly  no  other  but  the  renewing  and  sanc- 
tifying of  the  heart  by  the  infusion  of  grace,  which 
is  a  heavenly  light  that  gives  the  soul  to  know  God 
aright;  and  that  is  added  here  as  the  same  with  the 
writing  of  the  law  in  the  heart,  and  an  illustration 
of  it,  They  shall  all  know  me  from  the  least  of  them 
to  the  greatest.  And  this  light  bringeth  heat  with 
it  *.  That  right  knowledge  of  God  being  in  the 
soul,  begets  in  it  love  to  him  ;  and  love  is  the  same 
with  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law:  it  takes  up  the 
whole  soul,  /  will  put  it  in  their  mind  and  write  it 
in  their  hearts.  If  we  will  distinguish  those,  then 
it  is,  they  shall  both  know  it  and  love  it,  it  shall 
*  Lux  est  vchiculum  caloris. 
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not  be  written  anew  in  their  heads,  and  go  no 
deeper,  but  Written  in  their  hearts;  but  we  may 
well  take  both  for  the  whole  soul,  for  this  kind  of 
knowledge  and  love  are  inseparable  ;  and  where  the 
one  is,   the  other  cannot  he  wanting. 

So  then  a  supernatural  sanctified  knowledge  of 
God,  is  the  law  of  God  written  in  the  heart ;  when 
it  conies  and  entertains  him  as  holy  within  it,  then 
it  hath  not  a  dead  letter  of  the  law  written  in  it, 
but  vofAov  £/avJ/u^ou,  the  law-giver  himself,  his  name 
and  will  are  engraven  on  it  throughout,  on  every 
part  of  it,  all  that  they  know  of  God  shall  not  be 
by  mere  report,  and  by  the  voice  of  others,  but 
the}-  shall  inwardly  read  and  know  him  within  them- 
selves. Which  (by  the  by)  makes  not  the  public 
teaching  and  work  of  the  ministry  superfluous  to 
any,  even  to  those  that  know  most  of  God,  but 
signifies  only  this,  that  all  they  that  do  indeed  re- 
ceive and  believe  the  gospel,  are  inwardly  en- 
lightened by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  understand  the 
things  of  God,  and  have  not  their  knowledge  on 
bare  trust  of  others  that  instruct  them,  without  any 
particular  persuasion  and  light  within;  but  what 
they  hear  of  spiritual  things,  they  shall  understand 
and  know  after  a  spiritual  manner.  And  the  uni- 
versality of  the  promise  signifies,  that  this  kind 
of  knowledge  should  be  more  frequently  and  more 
largely  bestowed  in  the  days  of  the  gospel,  than  it 
was  before. 

2.  The  necessity  of  writing  the  law  on  the  heart. 
Although  there  be  in  the  natural  conscience  of  man 
some  dim  character  of  the  law,  convincing  him  of 
grosser  wickednesses,  and  leaving  him  inexcusable, 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks h;  yet  he  is  so  far 
naturally  from  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
love  of  his  whole  law,  that,  instead  of  that  know- 
ledge, his  mind  is  full  of  darkness1  ;  and  contary  to 
that  love,  his  heart  is  possest  with  a  natural  enmity 
and  antipathy  against  the  law  of  God*.  There  is  a 
h  Rom.ii.  15.         »Eph.  iv.  18.         k  Rom.  viii.  7. 
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law  within  iii  in  directly  opposite,  which  the  a  j-stle 
calls  the  law  of  sin1.  Sin  ruling  nd  commanding  the 
heart  and  whole  man,  making  laws  at  its  pleasure  *, 
and  obtaining  full  obedience.  Therefore  of  necessity, 
before  a  man  can  be  brought  to  obey  the  holy  law 
of  God,  the  inward  frame  of  his  heart  must  be 
changed,  the  corrupt  law  of  sin  must  be  abrogate1", 
and  the  soul  renounce  obedience  to  it,  and  give 
itself  up  wholly,  "jtv  7r©v,  to  receive  the  stamp  and 
impression  of  the  law  of  God;  and  then  having  it 
•written  within  upon  his  heart,  his  actions  will  bear 
the  resemblance,  and  be  conform  unto  it. 

In  this  promise  that  God  makes  to  his  people,  he 
hath  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  obedience  that  he 
requires,  because  he  will  have  it  sincere  and  cor- 
dial, theretore  he  puts  a  living  principle  of  it  with- 
in, writes  his  law  in  the  heart,  and  then  it  is  in  the 
Avoids  and  actions  derived  from  thence,  and  is  more 
in  the  heart  than  in  them  :  the  first  copy  is  in  the 
heart,  and  all  the  other  powers  and  parts  of  a  man  fol- 
low that,  and  so  by  that  means,  as  it  is  sincere,  so 
it  is  universal.  The  heart  is  that  which  commands 
all  the  rest :  and  as  the  vital  spirits  flow  from  it  to 
the  whole  body ;  thus  the  law  of  God,  being  writ- 
ten in  it,  is  diffused  through  the  whole  man  ;  it 
might  be  in  the  memory  or  in  the  tongue,  and  not 
in  the  rest;  but  put  it  in  the  heart,  and  then  it  is 
undoubtedly  in  all. 

Being  written  in  the  heart,  makes  the  obedience 
likewise  universal  in  the  object  (as  they  speak)  to  the 
whole  law  of  God.  When  it  is  written  only  with- 
out a  man,  he  may  read  one  part  and  pass  over 
another,  may  possibly  chuse  to  conform  to  some 
part  of  the  law,  and  leave  the  rest ;  but  when  the 
full  copy  of  it  is  written  in  his  heart,  then  it  is  all 
one  law  :  and  as  in  itself  it  is  inseparable,  as  St, 
James  teacheth  us,  so  it  is  likewise  in  his  esteem  and 
affection  and  endeavour  of  obedience;  he  hath  re* 

1  Rom.  vii.  23.  m  Rom.  vi. 
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gard  unto  all  the  commandments  as  one,  because  of 
his  love  to  the  law  of  God,  he  hates  not  only  some, 
but  every  false  way,  as  David  speaks.  He  that 
looks  on  the  law  without  him,  will  possibly  forbear 
to  break  it  while  others  look  upon  him,  his  obedi- 
ence lies  much  in  the  beholder's  eye  ;  but  he  that 
hath  the  law  written  within,  cannot  chuse  but  re- 
gard it  as  much  in  secret  as  in  public,  although  his 
sin  might  be  hid  from  the  knowledge  and  censure 
of  men,  yet  still  it  were  violence  done  to  that  pure 
law  that  is  within  his  breast,  and  therefore  he  hates 
it  alike,  as  if  it  were  public.  This  is  the  constant 
enemy  of  all  sin,  this  law  within  him,  /  have  hid 
ihy  law  in  my  heart,  says  David,  that  1  might  not. 
sin  against  thee,  and  makes  a  man  abate  nothing 
of  his  course  of  obedience  and  holiness  because  un- 
seen, but  like  the  sun  that  keeps  on  its  motion 
when  it  is  clouded  from  our  eyes,  as  well  as  when 
we  see  it. 

In  a  word,  this  writing  of  the  law  in  the  heart 
makes  obedience  a  natural  motion,  I  mean  by  a  new 
nature;  it  springs  not  from  outward  constraints  and 
respects,  but  from  an  inward  principle,  and  there- 
fore not  only  is  it  universal  and  constant,  but  chear- 
ful  and  easy.  The  law  only  written  in  tables  of 
stone  is  hard  and  grievous  ;  but  make  once  the 
heart  the  table  of  it,  and  then  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasing.  This  law  of  God  makes  service  delight- 
ful, even  the  painfulest  of  ite.  The  sun  that  moves 
with  such  wonderful  swiftness,  that  to  the  ignorant 
it  would  seem  incredible  to  hear  how  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  it  goes  each  hour ;  yet  because  it  is 
naturally  fitted  for  that  course,  it  comes,  as  the 
Psalmist  speaks,  like  a  bridegroom  forth  of  his 
chamber,  and  rejoices  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race.  If  the  natural  man  be  convinced  of  the  good- 
ness and  equity  of  the  law  of  God,  yet  because  it 
is  not  written  within,  but  only  commands  without, 
it  is  a  violent  motion  to  him  to  obey  it,  and  therefore 
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he  finds  it  a  painful  yoke.  But  hear  David,  in  whose 
heart  it  was,  speak  of  it,  how  often  doth  he  call  it 
his  delight  and  his  joy? 

If  any  profane  persons  object  to  a  godly  man  his 
exact  life,  that  it  is  too  precise,  as  if  he  writ  each 
action  before  he  do  it;  he  may  answer,  as  Demos- 
thenes  to  him  that  objected  he  wrote  his  orations  be- 
fore he  spake  them,  That  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed 
of  that,  although  they  were  not  only  written,  but  en- 
graven before-hand.  Certainly  the  godly  man 
lives  by  this  law  that  is  written  and  engraven  on 
his  heart,  and  needs  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 

It  is  true,  the  renewed  man,  even  he  that  hath 
this  law  deepest  written  in  his  heart,  yet  while  he 
lives  here,  is  still  molested  with  that  inbred  Antino- 
mian,  that  law  of  sin  that  yet  dwells  in  his  flesh; 
though  the  force  nnd  power  of  it  is  broken,  and  its . 
laws  repealed  in  his  conversion,  and  this  new  pure 
law  placed  in  its  stead :  yet  because  that  part  which 
is  flesh  in  him  still  entertains  and  harbours  it,  where 
it  creates  and  breeds  a  Christian  daily  vexation,  be- 
cause sin  hath  lost  dominion,  it  is  still  practising 
rebellion  against  that  spiritual  kingdom  and  law 
that  is  established  in  the  regenerate  mind :  as  a  man 
that  hath  once  been  in  possession  of  rule,  though 
usurped,  yet  being  subdued,  he  is  still  working  in 
that  kingdom  to  turbulent  practices.  But  though 
by  this  (as  the  Apostle  was,  Rom.  vii.  4.)  every 
godly  man  is  often  driven  to  sad  perplexities  and 
complaints,  yet  in  this  is  his  comfort,  that  law  of 
his  God  written  there  hath  his  heart  and  affection, 
sin  is  dethroned  and  thrust  out  of  his  heart,  and 
hath  only  an  usurped  abode  within  him  against  his 
will,  he  sides  with  the  law  of  God,  and  fights  with 
all  his  power  for  it  against  the  other;  that  holy  law 
is  his  delight,  and  this  law  of  sin  his  greatest  grief. 

3.  1  will  write.']  The  Lord  promises  himself  to 
do  this,  and  it  is  indeed  his  prerogative;  he  wrote 
it  at  first  on  tables  of  stone,  and  this  spiritual  en- 
graving it  on  the  heart  is  much  more  his  peculiar. 
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Other   men  might  afterwards  engrave  it  on   stone, 
but  no  man  can  at  all  write  it  on  the  heart,    not 
upon  his  own,  much  less  upon  another's.     Upon  his 
own  he  cannot,  for  it  is  naturally  taken  up  and  pos- 
sest  with  that  contrary  law  of  sin,  (as  we  said  before) 
and  is  willingly  subject  to  it,   loves  that  law,  and 
therefore  in  that  posture  it  neither  can  nor  will  work 
this  change  upon  itself  to  dispossess  that  law  which 
it  loves,  and  bring  in  that  which  it  hates.     No  man 
can  write  this  law  on  the  heart  of  another,   for  it  is 
inaccessible,   his  hand  cannot  reach  it,   he  cannot 
come  at  it,  how  then  should  he  write  any  thing  on 
it?   Men  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  can  but  stand 
and  call  without,  they  cannot  speak  to  within,  far 
less  write  any  thing   within.     Though  they  speak 
never  so  excellently  and  spiritually,  and  express  no 
other  but  what  is  written  on  their  own  hearts,  and 
certainly  that  is  the  most  powerful  way  of  speaking, 
and  the  likeliest  for  making  an  impression   on  the 
heart  of  another;  yet  unless  the  hand  of  God's  own 
Spirit  carry  it  into  the  hearer's  heart,  and  set  on  the 
stamp  of  it  there,  it  will  perish  as  a  sound  in  the  air, 
and    effect  nothing.     Sonus   verborum   nostrorum 
aures    perciitit,    magister   intus.      Nolite  putare 
quenquam  hominem   illiquid  discere  ab  alio  homine, 
admonere  possumus  per  strepitum  vocis  nostra?,  si 
non  est  intus  qui  doceat,  inanis  strepitus  est  noster*. 
Let  this   ever  be  acknowledged  to   his  glory ;  the 
voice  of  men  may  beat  the  ear,    but  only  he   that 
made  the  heart  can  work   upon  it,   and  change  and 
mould  it  as  it  pleaseth  him:    This  is  his  own  pro- 
mise, and  he  alone  makes  it  good.     He   writes  his 
law  on  the  hearts   of  his  children,  and  by  this  work 
of  his  grace  prepares  them  for  glory;  they  that  have 
this  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  names  are  cer- 
tainly written  in  the  Book  of  Life. 
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SHORT  CATECHISM. 


r\       ,s      ^i\  fllAT  is  naturally  every  man  s  chief 
Question.  1/V    i    •  '    ?> 
Y  Y    desire? 

Answer*  To  be  happy. 

Q.   Which  is  the  way  to  true  happiness? 

A.  True  religion. 

Q.  What  is  true  religion? 

A.  The  true  and  lively  knowledge  of  the  only- 
true  God,  and  of  him  whom  he  hath  sent,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Q.   Whence  is  this  knowledge  to  be  learned  ? 

A.  All  the  works  of  God  declare  his  being,  and 
his  glory;  but  the  clearer  knowledge  of  himself,  and 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be  learned  from  his  own 
word,  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament. 

Q.  What  do  those  scriptures  teach  us  concerning 
God? 

A.  That  he  is  one  infinite,  eternal  Spirit,  most 
wise,  and  holy,  and  just,  and  merciful,  and  the 
all-powerful  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  world. 

Q.  What  do  they  further  teach  us  concerning 
him  ? 

A.  That  he  is  Three  in  One,  and  One  in  Three, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Q.  What  will  that  lively  knowledge  of  God  ef- 
fectually work  in  us  ? 

A.  It  will  cause  us  to  believe  in  him,  and  to  love 
him  above  all  things,  even  above  ourselves,  to  adore 
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and  worship  him,  to  pray  to  him,  and  to  praise  him 
and  exalt  him  with  all  our  might,  and  to  yield  up 
ourselves  to  the  obedience  of  all  his  commandments, 
as  having  both  made  us,  and  made  himself  known  to 
us  for  that  very  end. 

Rehearse  then  the  articles  of  our  belief. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  &c. 

Rehearse  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  law, 
which  are  the  rule  of  our  obedience,  and  so  the 
trial  of  our  love. 

A.  God  spake  these  words,  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  &c. 

Q.  What  is  the  summary  our  Saviour  hath  given 
us  of  this  law? 

A.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thv  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

Q.  What  is  the  effectual  means  of  obtaining  in- 
crease of  faith  and  power  to  obey,  and  generally  all 
graces  and  blessings  at  the  hand  of  God? 

A.  Prayer. 

Rehearse  that  most  excellent  and  perfect  prayer 
that  our  Saviour  hath  taught  us. 

A.  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  &c. 

Q.   In  what  estate  was  man  created  ? 

A.  After  the  image  of  God  in  holiness  and  righ- 
teousness. 

Q.   Did  he  continue  in  that  estate? 

A.  No.  But  by  breaking  the  commandment 
which  his  Maker  gave  him,  eating  of  the  fruit  of 
that  tree  which  was  forbidden  him,  he  made  him- 
self and  his  whole  posterity  subject  to  sin  and 
death. 

Q.  Hath  God  left  man  in  this  misery,  without 
all  means  and  hopes  of  recovery? 

A.  No.  For  he  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 

Q.  What  is  then  the  great  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel? 
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A.  That  same  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
flesh,  and  giving  himself  to  the  death  of  the  cross  to 
take  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  his  rising  again 
from  the  dead,  and  ascending  into  glory. 

Q.  What  doth  that  gospel  mainly  teach  and  really 
persuade  all  the  followers  of  it  to  do? 

A.  It  teacheth  them  to  denv  ungodliness  and 
"vvorldl}'  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly  and  righteously 
and  godly  in  this  present  world. 

Q.  How  hath  our  Lord  Jesus  himself  expressed 
the  great  and  necessary  duty  of  all  his  disciples? 

A.  That  they  deny  themselves,  and  take  up  their 
cross  and  follow  him. 

Q.  Rehearse  then  some  of  the  chief  points  where- 
in we  are  to  follow  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

A.  1.  To  surrender  ourselves  wholly  to  our  hea- 
venly Father,  and  his  good  pleasure  in  all  things, 
even  in  the  sharpest  afflictions  and  sufferings;  and 
not  at  all  to  do  our  own  will,  or  design  our  own 
praise  or  advantage,  but  in  all  things  to  do  his  will 
and  intend  bis  glory. 

2.  To  be  spotless,  and  chaste,  and  holy,  in  our 
whole  conversation. 

3.  Add  a  third.  To  be  meek  and  lowly,  not  to 
slander  or  reproach,  to  mock  or  despise  any ;  and 
if  any  do  so  to  us,  to  bear  it  patiently,  yea  to  re- 
joice in  it. 

4.  A  fourth.  Unfeignedly  to  love  our  Christian 
brethren,  and  to  be  charitablv  and  kindly  affected 
toward  all  men,  even  to  our  enemies,  forgiving 
them,  yea  and  praying  for  them,  and  returning 
them  good  for  evil;  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  and 
relieve  the  poor,  and  to  do  good  for  all  as  we  are 
able. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  that  all  Christians  live  accord- 
ing to  these  rules  ? 

A.  So  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  that  do  not 
so  in  some  good  measure,  whatsoever  they  profess, 
do  not  really  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  nor  have  any 
portion  in  him. 
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Q.  What  visible  seals  hath  our  Saviour  annexed 
to  that  gospel,  to  confirm  our  faith,  and  to  convey 
the  grace  of  it  to  us? 

A.  The  two  Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament, 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Q.   What  doth  baptism  signify  and  seal? 

A.  Our  washing  from  sin,  and  our  new  birth  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Q.  What  doth  the  Lord's  Supper  signify  and 
seal? 

A.  Our  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  him, 
and  transforming  us  more  and  more  into  his  likeness, 
by  commemorating  his  death,  and  feeding  on  his 
body  and  blood,  under  the  figures  of  bread  and 
wine. 

Q.  What  is  required  to  make  fit  and  worthy 
communicants  of  the  Lord's  Supper? 

A.  Faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  repent- 
ance towards  God,  and  charity  towards  all  men. 

Q.  What  is  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus? 

A.  It  is  the  grace  by  which  we  both  believe  his 
whole  doctrine,  and  trust  in  him  as  the  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  entirely  deliver  up 
ourselves  to  him,  to  be  taught  and  saved  and  ruled 
by  him,  as  our  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 

Q.  What  is  repentance  ? 

A.  It  is  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  and  a  hearty  and 
real  turning  from  all  sin  unto  God. 

Q.  What  is  the  final  portion  of  unbelieving  and 
unrepentant  sinners? 

A.  The  everlasting  torments  of  devils. 

Q.  What  is  the  final  portion  of  them  that  truly 
repent  and  believe,  and  obey  the  gospel  ? 

A.  The  blessed  life  of  angels,  in  the  vision  of  God 
for  ever. 

A  Question  for  young  persons  before  their  first 
Admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Q.  Whereas  you  were  in  your  infancy  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Jesus   Christ,   do  you  now  upon 
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distinct  knowledge,  and  with  firm  belief  and  pious 
affection,  own  that  Christian  faith  of  which  you 
have  given  an  account,  and  withal  your  baptismal 
vow  of  renouncing  the  service  of  Satan,  and  the 
world,  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  of  devoting 
yourself  to  God  in  all  holiness  of  life  ? 

A.  1  do  sincerely  and  heartily  declare  my  belief 
of  that  faith,  and  own  my  engagement  to  that  holy 
vow,  and  resolve,  by  the  assistance  of  God's  grace, 
to  continue  in  the  careful  observance  of  it  all  my 
days. 


THEOLOGICAL 


LECTURES. 


w 


TLIECTURE  I. 


THE    INTRODUCTION. 

*  /  ITU  little  strength  I  undertake  a  great 
V  work,  or  rather,  with  the  least  abilities,  I 
venture  upon  a  task  which  is  of  all  others  the 
greatest  and  most  important.  Among  the  various 
undertakings  of  men,  can  an  instance  be  given  of  one 
more  sublime  than  an  intention  to  form  the  human 
mind  anew,  after  the  divine  image?  Yet  it  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  universally  acknowledged,  that  this  is 
the  true  end  and  design,  not  only  of  ministers  in  their 
several  congregations,  but  also  of  professors  of  divi- 
nity in  schools.  And  though,  in  most  respects,  the 
ministerial  office  is  evidently  superior  to  that  of  pro- 
fessors of  theology  in  colleges,  in  one  respect  the 
other  seems  to  have  the  preference,  as  it  is,  at  least 
for  the  most  part,  the  business  of  the  former  to  in- 
struct the  common  sort  of  men,  the  ignorant  and 
illiterate;  while  it  is  the  work  of  the  latter  to  season 
with  heavenly  doctrine  the  minds  of  select  societies 
of  youth,  who  have  had  a  learned  education,  and  are 
devoted  to  a  studious  life ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will,  by  the  divine  blessing,  become  preachers 
of  the  same  salutary  doctrine  themselves.  And  sure- 
ly this  ought  to  be  a  powerful  motive  with  all  those 
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who,   by  the  divine  dispensation,  are  employed  in 
such   a   work,   to  exert  themselves  with  the  greater 
lire  and  spi lit  in  the  di charge   of  their  duty;   espe- 
cially when  they  consider,  that  those  Christian   in- 
structions,  and  seeds  of  true  piety,  they  instil  into 
the  tender  minds  of  their  pupils,   will   by  them   be 
spread  far  and  wide,  and,  in  due  time,  conveyed,  as 
it  Mere,  by  so  many  canals  and  aqueducts,  to   many 
parts  of  the  Lord's' vineyard.     Plutarch  employs  an 
argument  of  this  kind  to   prevail   with   the  .philoso- 
phers to  exert  themselves  in  the  instruction  of  princes 
and  great  men,  rather  than  with  a  haughty  sullenness 
to  avoid  their  company;  "  For  thus,  (says  he,)  you 
will  find  a  short  way  to  be  useful  to  many."     And, 
to  be  sure,  he  that  conveys  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  wisdom  into  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  of 
men,  or  the  illiterate,  whatever  progress  his  disciples 
may  make,  employs  his  time  and  talents  only  for  the 
advantage  of  his  pupils;  but  he  that  forms  the  minds 
of  magistrates  and  great  men,  or  such  as  are  intend- 
ed for  high  and  exalted  stations,  by  improving  one 
single  person,  becomes  a  benefactor  to  large  and  nu- 
merous soeieties.     Every  physician  of  generous  prin- 
ciples, as  Plutarch  expresses  it*,  would  have  an  un- 
common ambition  to  cure  an  eye  intended  to  watch 
over  many  persons,  and  to  convey  the  sense  of  seeing 
to  numbers;  and  a  musical  instrument-maker  would, 
with  uncommon  pleasure,  exert  his  skill  in  perfect- 
ing a  harp,  if  he  knew  that  it  was  to  be  employed 
by  the  hands  of  Amphion,   and,  by  the  force  of  its 
music,  to  draw  stones  together  for  building  the  walls 
of  Thebes.     A  learned  and  ingenious  author,  allud- 
ing   to    this  fable,  and  applying  it  to  our  present 
purpose,  calls  professors  of  theology  in  schools,  ma- 
kers of  harps,  for  building  the  walls  of  a  far  more 
famed  and  beautiful    city,    meaning    the    heavenly 
Jerusalem,  in  such  manner,  that  the  stones  of  this 
building  being  truly  and  without  a  fable  living,  and 
charmed  by  the  pleasant  harmony  of   the    gospel, 
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come  of  their  own  accord  to  take  their  places  in  the 
wall. 

I  am  not  so  little  acquainted  with  myself,  as  to 
entertain  the  least  hope  of  success  in  so  great  a  work 
by  my  own  strength  and  abilities;  but,  while  I  hum- 
bly depend  upon  the  divine  goodness  and  favour, 
I  have  no  reason  to  despair;  for  in  the  hand  of  Om- 
nipotence all  instruments  are  alike:  nor  can  it  be 
questioned  that  he,  who  made  all  things  out  of  no- 
thing, can  produce  any  change  he  pleases  in  his 
creatures  that  are  already  made;  he  who  gives  life 
and  breath,  and  all  things*,  can  easily  strengthen 
the  weak,  and  give  riches  in  abundance  to  the  poor 
and  needy :  our  emptiness  only  serves  to  lay  us  open 
to,  and  attract  the  fulness  of  him,  "who  fills  all 
things,  and  is  over  all ;  who  gives  wisdom  to  the 
mind,  and  prevents  its  irregular  sallies  f." 

Under  his  auspices,  therefore,  (young  gentlemen) 
we  are  to  aspire  to  true  and  saving  wisdom,  and  to  try 
to  raise  ourselves  above  this  sublunary  world.  For 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  perplex  you  with  curious 
questions,  and  lead  you  through  the  thorny  paths  of 
disputation  ;  but,  if  I  had  any  share  of  that  excellent 
art,  it  would  be  my  delight  to  direct  your  way, 
through  the  easy  and  pleasant  paths  of  righteous- 
ness, to  a  life  of  endless  felicity,  and  be  myself  your 
companion  in  that  blessed  pursuit.  I  would  take 
pleasure  to  kindle  in  your  souls  the  most  ardent  de- 
sires, and  fervent  love  of  heavenly  things;  and,  to 
use  the  expression  of  a  great  divine,  add  "  wings  to 
your  souls,  to  snatch  them  away  from  this  world,  and 
restore  them  to  God  J."  For,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  with  freedom,  most  part  of  the  notions  that 
are  treated  of  in  theological  schools,  that  are  taught 
with  great  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  disputed  with 
vast  bustle  and  noise,  may  possibly  have  the  sharp- 

"Z.ur,vf  v.a.\  GaorrJ,  y.cct  raavTa. 
■f     O?  wa«T«  <Bj?\rifOi'  t£  acvu  lffcx,i/T'&'  jxtvei. 

Oj  mv  aotyiQn,  ic,  vox  (ptvyn  (3oyu:<;. 
I  Ylrtfvyxv  ru<;  -^vyjxt;  x}  «p«r«c-«»  kquuh  xj  tavou  Gia, 
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ness. of. thorns.:  bur  the  have  also  their  barrenness; 
they  may  prick  and  tear,  but  they  can  afford  no  solid 
nourishment  to  the  uainds  of  men.  "  No  man  ever 
gathered  grapes  off  tl  orns,  nor  figs  off  thistles.  To 
what  purpose,  saith  a  Kempis,  dost  thou  reason  pro- 
foundly concerning  the  Trinity,  if  thou  art  without 
humility,  and  therehv  displeasest  that  Trinity*?'? 
And  St.  Augustine,  upon  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  that  teacheth  thee  to  profit, ,?  observes 
with  great  propriety,  that  the  prophet  here  mentions 
utility  in  opposition  to  subtilityf.  Such  are  the 
principles  I  would  wish  to  communicate  to  you;  and 
it  is  my  earnest  desire  and  fervent  prayer,  that  while 
I,  according  to  my  measure  of  strength,  propose 
them  to  your  understanding,  he  who  sits  in  heaven, 
3ret  condescends  to  instruct  the  hearts  of  men  on  this 
earth,  may  effectuaily  impress  them  upon  your 
minds. 

But  that  you  may  be  capable  of  this  supernatural 
light  and  heavenly  instruction,  it  is,  first  of  all,  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  your  minds  be  called  off 
from  foreign  objects,  and  turned  in  upon  themselves; 
for  as  long  as  your  thoughts  are  dispersed  and  scat- 
tered in  pursuit  of  vanity  and  insignificant  trifles, 
he  that  would  lay  before  them  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  this  spiritual  wisdom,  would  commit  them, 
like  the  sybils  prophecies,  that  'were  written  on  loose 
leaves  of  trees,  to  the  mercy  of  the  inconstant  winds, 
and  thereby  render  them  entirely  useless.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  requires  un- 
common art,  to  fix  the  thoughts  of  men,  especially 
of  young  men  and  boys,  and  turn  them  in  upon 
themselves.  We  read  in  the  parable  of  the  gospel 
concerning  the  prodigal  son,  that,  first  of  all,  he 
came  to  himself,  and  then  returned  to  his  father.  It 
is  certainly  a  very  considerable  step  towards  convert 
sion  to  God,  to  have  the  mind  fixed  upon  itself,  and 

*  Quorsum    alta    de   Trinitate  disputaro,    si  carcas  liumilitatc, 
i  sic  Trinitate  displiceas? 

|  Utilia  nun  subtilia. 
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disposed  to  think  seriously  of  its  own  immediate  con- 
cerns; which  the  pious  St.  Bernard  excellently  ex- 
presses in  this  prayer,  "  May  I,"  says  he,  "  return 
from  external  objects  to  my  own  inward  concerns, 
and  from  inferior  objects  rise  to  those  of  a  superior 
nature*."  I  should  look  upon  it  as  no  small  hap- 
piness, if,  out  of  this  whole  society,  I  could  but  gain 
one,  but  wish  earnestly  I  could  prevail  with  many, 
and  stdl  more  ardently  that  I  could  send  you  all  away, 
fully  determined  to  entertain  more  serious  and  secret 
thoughts  than  ever  you  had  before,  with  regard  to 
your  immortal  state  and  eternal  concerns.  But  how 
vain  are  the  thoughts  of  men  !  what  a  darkness  over- 
clouds their  minds)"!  It  is  the  great  complaint  of 
God  concerning  his  people,  that  they  have  not  a  heart 
to  understand '|.  It  is  at  once  the  great  disgrace 
and  misery  of  mankind,  that  they  live  without  fore- 
thought ||.  That  brutish  thoughtlessness  §,  pardon 
the  expression,  or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  want 
of  consideration,  is 'the  death  and  ruin  of  souls; 
and  the  antients  observe,  with  great  truth  and  jus- 
tice, "  that  a  thoughtful  mind  is  the  spring  and 
source  of  every  good  thing**." 

It  is  the  advice  of  the  Psalmist,  that  we  should 
converse  much  with  ourselves:  an  advice,  indeed, 
which  is  regarded  by  few ;  for  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  no  where  greater  strangers  than  at  home. 
But  it  is  my  earnest  request  to  you,  that  you  would 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  yourselves,  and,  as 
becomes  persons  devoted  to  a  studious  life,  be 
much  at  home,  much  in  your  own  company,  and  very 
often  engaged  in  serious  conversation  with  your- 
selves.  Think  gravely,  to  what  purpose  do  I  live? 
Whither  am  I  going?  Ask  thyself,   hast  thou  any 

*  Ab  exterioribus  ad  interiora  redeam,  &  ab  inferioribus  ad  su- 
periora  ascendam. 

t  O  vanas  hominum  mentes!    O  pectora  coeca  ! 
X  Non  habent  cor  ad  cogitandum. 

||  ATr^ovoylw?.  §  A@tiXtat, 

**  Jntellectus  cogitabundus  principium  omuls  booi. 
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fixed  and  determined  purpose  ?  Any  end  thou  pur- 
suest  with  stedfastness*?  The  principles  I  have  em- 
braced under  the  name  of  the  Christian  Religion,  the 
things  I  have  so  often  heard  about  a  future  state  and 
life,  and  death  eternal,  are  they  true  or  false  ?  If  they 
are  true,  as  we  all  absolutely  profess  to  believe  they 
are,  then,  to  be  sure,  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant matters  of  this  world  are  vain,  and  even  less  than 
vanity  itself:  all  our  knowledge  is  but  ignorance,  our 
riches  poverty,  our  pleasure  bitterness,  and  our  ho- 
nours vile  and  dishonourable.  How  little  do  those 
men  know,  who  are  ambitious  of  glory,  what  it  really 
is,  and  how  to  be  attained  !  Nay,  they  eagerly  catch 
at  the  empty  shadow  of  it,  while  they  avoid  and 
turn  their  backs  upon  that  glory  which  is  real,  sub- 
stantial, and  everlasting.  The  happiness  of  good 
men,  in  the  life  to  come,  is  not  only  infinitely  above 
all  our  expressions,  but  even  beyond  our  most  en- 
larged thoughts.  By  comparing,  however,  great 
things  with  small,  we  attain  some  faint  notion  of 
these  exalted  and  invisible  blessings,  from  the  earthly 
and  visible  enjoyments  of  this  world.  In  this  re- 
spect, even  the  holy  scriptures  descend  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  capacities,  and,  as  the  Hebrews  express  it, 
"  the  law  of  God  speaks  the  language  of  the  children  of 
menf."  They  speak  of  this  celestial  life,  under  the  re- 
presentations of  an  heritage,  of  riches,  of  a  kingdom, 
and  a  crown,  but  with  uncommon  epithets,  and  such 
as  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  any  earthly  glory, 
or  opulence,  however  great.  It  is  an  inheritance, 
but  one  that  is  uncorrupted,  undefiled,  and  that  fa- 
deth  not  away:  a  kingdom,  but  one  that  can  never 
be  shaken,  much  less  ruined  ;  which  can  never  be 
said  of  the  thrones  of  this  sublunary  world,  as  evi- 
dently appears  from  the  histories  of  all  nations,  and 
our  own  recent  experience.  Here,  ye  sons  of 
Adam,  a  covetous  and  ambitious  race,  here  is  room 
for  a  laudable  avarice;  here  are  motives  to  excite 

*  Est  aliquid  quo  tendis,  &  in  quid  dirigis  arcum  ? 
■\  Lex  Dei  loquitur  linguam  filiorum  hominum. 
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your  amliitiorr,  and,  at  the  same, time,  the  means  of. 
satisfying  it-to  the  fall:  but  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  belief  of  these  things  is  far  from  being  com- 
mon. What  a  rare  attainment  is  faith  !  Seeing 
among  the  prodigious  crowds  of  those  who  profess 
to  believe,  in  this  world,  one  might  justly  cry  out, 
Where  is  a  true  believer  to  be  found?  That  man 
shall  never  persuade  me,  that  he  believes  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  heavenly  enjoyments,  who  cleaves 
to  this  earth,  nay,  who  does  not  scorn  and  despise 
it,  with  all  its  baits  and  allurements,  and  employ; 
all  his  powers,  as  well  as  his  utmost  industry,  to 
obtain  these   immense  and  eternal  blessings. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  way  to  these  enjoy- 
ments  that  can  deter  you  from  it,  unless  holiness  in 
heart  and  life  appear  to  be  a  heavy  and  troublesome 
task  to  you:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
surely  can  be  named,  that  is  either  more  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  more  beautiful  and 
becoming,  or  attended  with  greater  pleasure.  I 
therefore  beseech  and  intreat  you,  by  the  bowels  of 
divine  mercy,  and  by  your  own  most  precious  souls, 
that  you  would  seriously  consider  these  things,  and 
make  them  your  principal  study;  try  an  experiment, 
attended  with  no  danger  or  expence,  make  a  trial  of 
the  ways  of  this  wisdom,  and  1  doubt  not  but  you 
will  be  so  charmed  with  the  pleasantness  thereof, 
that  you  will  never  thenceforward  depart  from  them. 
For  this  purpose,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  to 
be  constant  and  assiduous  in  prayer;  nay,  it  is  St. 
Paul's  exhortation,  that  you  pray  without  ceasing1. 
So  that  prayer  may  be,  not  only,  according  to  the 
old  saving,  "  the  key  that  opens  the  day,  and  the 
lock  that  shuts  up  the  night  *  ;  but  also,  so  to  speak, 
a  staff  for  support  in  the  day-time,  and  a  bed  for 
rest  and  comfort  in  the  night;  two  conveniences 
which  are  commonly  expressed  by  one  single  He- 
brew  word.      And    be   assured,   that   the  more  fre- 

1  1  Ties.  v.  17 .  *  Clavis  diei,  &c  sera  noctis. 
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quently  you  pray,  with  so  much  the  greater  case 
and  pleasure  will  your  prayers  he  attended,  not  only 
from  the  common  and  necessary  connection  between 
acts  and  habits,  but  also  from  the  nature  of  this 
duty  ;  for  prayer,  being  a  kind  of  conversation  with 
God,  gradually  purifies  the  soul,  and  makes  it  con- 
tinually more  and  more  like  unto  him.  Our  love  to 
God  is  also  very  much  improved  by  this  frequent 
intercourse  with  him  ;  and  by  his  love  on  the  other 
hand,  the  soul  is  effectually  disposed  to  fervency, 
as  well  as  frequency  in  prayer,  and  can,  by  no  means, 
subsist  without  it. 


LECTUIE    II. 

Of  Happiness,    its  Name  and  Nature,  and  the 
c  Desire  of  it  implanted  in  the  Human  Heart, 

HOW  deep  and   dark  is  that  abyss   of  misery, 
into  which   man   is  precipitated  by  his  deplo- 
rable fall,   since  he   has   thereby   lost,   not  only  the 
possession,   but  also  the  knowledge  of  his  chief  or 
principal  good  ?    He  has  no  distinct  notion  of  what 
it  is,   of  the  means  of  recovering  it,   or  the  way  he 
has  to  take  in  pursuit  of  it.     Yet  the  human  mind, 
however   stunned    and  weakened   bv   so  dreadful  a 
fall,   still  retains    some   faint    idea,  some   confused 
and  obscure  notions   of  the  good  it   has  lost,   and 
some  remaining  seeds   of  its  heavenly  original  *    It 
has  also  still    remaining  a  kind  of  languid  sense  of 
its  misery  and  indigence,   with  affections  suitable  to 
those  obscure  notions:  from  this  imperfect  sense  of 
its  poverty,  and  these  feeble  affections,  arise  some 
motions  and  efforts  of  the  mind,   like  those  of  one 
groping  in   the  dark,  and  seeking  rest  every  where, 
but  meeting  with  it  no  where.     This  at  least  is  be- 
yond all  doubt,   and  indisputable,  that  all  men  wish 
well  to  themselves,  nay,  that  they  all  catch  at,  and 
desire   to  attain   the  enjoyment  of  the  most  abso- 
lute and  perfect  good  :  even  the  worst  of  men  have 
not  lost  this   regard  for  themselves,  nor  can  they 
possibly     divest    themselves    of  it.      And    though, 
alas  !   it  is   but  too   true,   that,  as  we  are  naturally 
blind,   we  run  ourselves  upon  misery  under  the  dis- 
guise of  happiness,  and  not  only  embrace,  according 
to  the  common  saying,  "a  cloud  instead  of  Juno  f," 
but  death  itself  instead  of  life ;  yet,  even  from  this 
most  fatal  error,  it  is  evident  that  we  naturally  pur- 

*  Cngnati  semina  coeli.  f  Nubcm  pro  Junone, 
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sue  either  real  happiness,  or  what,  to  our  mistaken 
judgment,  appears  to  be  such.  Nor  can  the  mind 
of  man  divest  itself  of  this  propension,  without 
divesting  itself  of  its  being.  This  is  what  the 
schoolmen  mean,  when,  in  their  manner  of  expres- 
sion, they  say,  "  That  the  will  is  carried  towards 
happiness,  not  simply  as  will,  hut  as  nature*." 

It  is  true,   indeed,  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  their  own 
minds,  nor  at  pains  to  observe  them,  but,  like  brutes, 
by  a   kind  of  secret  impulse,  are  violently   carried 
towards  such  enjoyments  as  fall  in  their  way  :  they 
do  but  very  little,   or  not  at   all,  enter  into  them- 
selves,  and  review  the  state  and  operations  of  their 
own  minds;  yet  in  all  their  actions,  all  their  wishes 
and  desires  (though  they  are  not  always  aware  of  it 
themselves)  this  thirst  after  immortalitv  exerts  and 
discovers  itself.      Consider  the  busy   part  of  man- 
kind,  hurrying  to  and  fro   in   the  exercise  of  their 
several  professions,   physicians,  lawyers,  merchants, 
mechanics,   farmers,  and  even  soldiers  themselves; 
they  all  toil  and  labour,   in  order  to   obtain   rest,   if 
success  attend  their  endeavours,  and   any  fortunate 
event   answer  their  expectations.     Encouraged  by 
these  fond  hopes,    they    eat    their  bread    with   the 
sweat  of  their  brow:   but  their  toil,  after  all,  is  end- 
less, constantly  returning  in  a  circle;  and  the  days  of 
men  pass  away  in  suffering  real  evils,  and  entertain- 
ing fond  hopes  of  apparent  good,  which  they  sel- 
dom or  never  attain :   "  Every  man  walks  in  a  vain 
shew;  he  torments  himself  in  vain m.'*     He  pursues 
rest  and  ease,   like  his  shadow,  and  never  overtakes 
them  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  ceases  to  live  before 
lie  begins  to  live   to  purpose.     However,  after  all 
this  confused  and  fluctuating  appetite,  which  deter- 
mines us  to  the  pursuit  of  good,   either  real  or  ap- 
parent, as  it  is  congenial  with  us,  and  deeply  root- 

*    In  bcatitudincm   fertur   voluntas,  non   ut  voluntas,    sed    ut 
natura. 
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ed  in  the  human  heart,  so  it  is  the  great  handle, 
by  which  divine  grace  lays  hold,  as  it  were,  upon 
our  nature,  draws  us  to  itself,  and  extricates  us  oufc 
of  the  profound  abyss  of  misery,  into  which  we  are 
fallen. 

From  tills  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  design 
of  Sacred  Theology  is  the  very  same  with  that  of 
human  nature,  and  "  he  that  rejects  it  hates  his  own 
soul,"  for  so  the  wise  king  of  Israel  emphatically 
expresses  it.  He  is  the  most  irreconcileable  enemy 
to  his  own  happiness,  and  absolutely  at  variance  with 
himself;  according  to  that  of  St.  Bernard,  "  After 
I  was  set  in  opposition  to  thee,  I  became  also  con- 
trary to  myself  *." 

These  considerations  have  determined  me  to  begin 
these  instructions,  such  as  they  are,  which,  with 
divine  assistance,  I  intend  to  give  you  concerning 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  a  short 
disquisition  concerning  the  chief  or  ultimate  end  of 
man.  And  here  it  is  to  be,  first  of  all,  observed, 
that  the  transcendent  and  supreme  end  of  all  is  the 
glory  of  God  ;  all  things  returning,  in  a  most  beau- 
tiful circle,  to  this,  as  the  original  source  from 
which  they  at  first  took  their  rise ;  but  the  end  of 
true  religion,  as  far  as  it  regards  us,  which  is  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  former,  and  serves, 
in  a  most  glorious  manner,  to  promote  it,  is  the 
salvation  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Though  I  should  not  tell  you,  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  term  happiness  or  felicity  in  ge- 
neral, I  cannot  imagine  any  of  you  would  be  at  a 
loss  about  it.  Yet  I  shall  give  a  brief  explication 
of  it,  that  you  may  have  the  more  distinct  ideas  of 
the  thing  itself,  and  the  juster  notions  of  what  is 
to  be  further  advanced  on  the  subject.  Nor  is  there, 
indeed,  any  controversy  on  this  head;  for  all  are 
agreed,   that  bv   the  terms  commonly  used  in  He- 

*   Postquam  posuisti  me  contrarium  tibi,  factus  sum  eontrarius 
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brew,  Greek,  and  Latin  *  to  express  happiness  or 
felicity,  we  arc  to  understand  that  perfect  and  com- 
plete good,  which  is  suited  and  adapted  to  intelligent 
nature  :  I  say,  to  intelligent  nature,  because  the 
brute  creatures  cannot  be  said  to  be  happy,  but  in  a 
very  improper  sense.  Happiness  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  horses  or  oxen,  let  them  be  ever  so  well  fed,  and 
left  in  the  full  possession  of  liberty  and  ease.  And 
as  good  in  general  is  peculiar  to  intelligent  beings; 
so,  more  especially,  that  perfect  good,  which  con- 
stitutes felicity  in  its  full  and  most  extensive  accep- 
tation. It  is  true,  indeed,  in  common  conversation, 
men  are  very  prodigal  of  this  term,  and,  with  ex- 
travagant levity,  misapply  it  to  every  common  en- 
joyment of  lire,  or  apparent  good  they  meet  with, 
especially  such  as  is  most  suited  to  their  present  exi- 
gencies ;  and  thus,  as  Aristotle,  in  his  Ethics,  ex- 
presses it,  "  The  sick-person  considers  health,  and 
the  poor  man  riches,  as  the  chief  good  f-"  It  is 
also  true,  that  learned  men,  and  even  the  sacred 
scriptures,  give  the  name  of  felicity  to  some  symp- 
toms, and  small  beginnings  of  future  happiness; 
but  as  we  have  already  observed,  this  term,  in  its 
true  and  complete  sense,  comprehends  in  it  that  ab- 
solute and  full  perfection  of  good,  which  entirely  ex- 
cludes all  uneasiness,  and  brings  with  it  every  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  satisfaction  and  delight. 
Consequently  that  good,  whatever  it  be,  that  most 
perfectly  supplies  all  the  Mants,  and  satisfies  all  the 
cravings  of  our  rational  appetites,  is  objective  feli- 
city, as  the  schools  express  it;  and  actual,  or  formal 
felicity,  is  the  J "all  possession  and  enjoyment  of  that 
compleat  and  chief  good.  It  consists  in  a  perfect 
tranquillity  of  t he  mind,  and  not  a  dull  and  stupid 
indolence,  like  the  calm  that  reigns  in  the  dead  sea  ; 
but  such  a  peace  of  mind  as  is  lively,  active,  and 
constantly  attended  with  the  purest  joy  :  not  a  mere 

*  '*)tTK  in  Hebrew,  y.uKa^oln<;  &  tvbxiuotlx  in  Greek,    fdicitat  S[ 
beatitude  in  Latin. 
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absence  of  uneasiness  and  pain ;  but  such  a  perfect  ease 
as  is  constantly  accompanied  with  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction,   and  supreme  delight :  and  if  the  term 
had  not  been  degraded  by  the  mean  uses  to  which  it 
has  been  prostituted,   I  should  not  scruple  to  call  it 
pleasure*.     And,    indeed,   we  may  still   call  it  by 
this  name,  provided  we  purify  the  term,  and  guard 
it  by  the  following  limitations;  so  as  to  understand 
by  felicity,  such  a  pleasure  as  is  perfect,   constant, 
pure,  spiritual,  and  divine  :   for  never,   since  I  ven- 
tured to  think  upon  such  subjects,  could  I  be  satis- 
fied with   the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  and  the  school- 
men, who  distinguish   between   the  fruition  of  the 
chief  good,  which  constitutes  true  felicity,  and  the 
delight  and  satisfaction  attending  that  fruition;  be- 
cause, at  this  rate,  that  good  would  not  be  the  ulti- 
mate end  and  completion  of  our  desires,   nor  desired 
on  its  own   account ;  for  whatever  good  we  wish  to 
possess,  the  end   of  our  wishing  is,    that  we  may 
enjoy  it  with  tranquillity  and  delight:  and  this  un- 
interrupted delight  or  satisfaction,  which  admits  of 
no  allay,  is  love  in  possession  of  the  beloved  object, 
and  at  the  height  of  its  ambition. 


LECTVEE    III. 


Of  the  Happiness  of  Max,  and  that  it  is  really 

to  be  found. 

YOU  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  offended,  nor  think 
I  intend  to  insult  you,  because  1  have  once 
and  again,  with  great  earnestness  and  sincerity, 
wished  you  and  myself  a  sound  and  serious  temper 
of  mind  ;  for,  if  we  may  represent  things  as  they 
really  are,  very  few  men  are  possessed  of  so  valu- 
able a  blessing.  The  far  greater  part  of  them  are 
intoxicated  either  with  the  pleasures  or  cares  of  this 
world  ;  they  stagger  about  with  a  tottering  and  un- 
stable pace ;  and,  as  Solomon  expresses  it,  "  The 
labour  of  the  foolish  wearieth  every  one  of  them; 
because  he  knoweth  not  how  to  go  to  the  city  'V 
The  heavenly  city,  and  the  vision  of  peace,  which 
very  few  have  a  just  notion  of,  or  are  at  pains  to 
seek  after;  nay,  they  know  not  what  it  is  they  are 
seeking;  they  flutter  from  one  object  to  another, 
and  live  at  hazard  ;  they  have  no  certain  harbour  in 
view,  nor  direct  their  course  by  any  fixed  star:  but 
to  him  that  knoweth  not  the  port  to  which  he  is 
bound,  no  wind  can  be  favourable  ;  neither  can  he 
who  has  not  yet  determined  at  what  mark  he  is  to 
shoot,  direct  his  arrow  aright.  That  this  may  not 
be  our  case,  but  that  we  may  have  a  proper  object 
to  aim  at,  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  chief  end  of 
our  being. 

And  to  begin  at  the  Father  of  Spirits,  or  pure  in- 
telligences.   God,  blessed  for  ever,  completely  happy 
in  himself  from  all  eternity,  is  his  own  happiness. 
His  self-sufficiency  *,  that  eternal  and  infinite  satis- 
m  Eccles.  x.  15.  *  'Avrapwi*. 
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faction  and  complacency  he  has  in  himself,  is  the 
peculiar  and  most  complete  felicity  of  that  supreme 
Being,  who  derives  his  existence  from  himself*  and 
has  given  being  to  every  thing- else ;  which  Chry- 
sostom  has  well  expressed  by  saying,  "  That  it  is 
God's  peculiar  property  to  stand  in  need  of  no- 
thing*." And  Claudius  Victor  beautifully  de- 
scribes him,  "  as  vested  with  all  the  majesty  of  crea- 
tive power,  comprehending  in  his  infinite  mind  all 
the  creatures  to  be  afterwards  produced,  having  all 
the  revolutions  of  time  constantly  present  to  his  all- 
seeing  eye,  and  being  an  immense  and  most  glorious 
kingdom  to  himself f." 

Yet,  all  we  can  say  of  this  primary  uncreated 
Majesty  and  felicity,  is  but  mere  talking  to  little  or 
no  sort  of  purpose  ;  for  here  not  only  words  failus,but 
even  thought  is  at  a  stand,  and  quite  overpowered, 
when  we  survey  the  supreme,  self-existent  Beingl, 
perfectly  happy  and  glorious  in  the  sole  enjoyment 
of  his  own  infinite  perfections,  throughout  number- 
less ages,  without  angels,  men,  or  any  other  crea- 
ture :  so  that  the  poet  had  reason  to  say,  u  What 
eye  so  strong,  that  the  matchless  brightness  of  thy 
glory  will  not  dazzle  it,  and  make  it  close  §  ?" 

Let  us,  therefore,  descend  into  ourselves,  but  with 
a  view  to  return  to  him  again,  and  not  only  so,  but 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  end  and  design  of  our 
descending  to  enquire  into  our  own  situation  be, 
that  we  may,  with  greater  advantage,  return  and 
reascend  to  God  :  for,  if  we  enquire  into  our  own 
ultimate  end,   this  disquisition  must  rise  above  all 

T     ©!«    jAClAira.    1010V    TO   (Mi)>ail%. 

-f  Regnabatq  ;  potens  in  majestate  creandi, 
Et  facienda  videtis,  gignendaq  ;  mente  capaci, 
Secula  despiciens,  &  quicquid  tempora  volvunt 
Presens  semper  habeas  ;  immensum  mule  beatu 
Regnum  erat  ipse  sibi, 
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other  beings,  and  at  last  terminate  in  him  }  because 
he  himself  is  that  very  end,  and  out  of  him  there  is 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  The  felicity  of  angels, 
which  is  an  intermediate  degree  of  happiness,  we 
shall  not  insist  on,  not  only  because  it  is  foreign  to 
our  purpose,  but  also  because  our  felicity  and  theirs 
will  be  found  upon  the  matter  to  be  precisely  the 
same. 

With  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  'we  shall  first 
shew,  that  suck  happiness  really  exists;  and,  next, 
enquire  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists.  We 
assert  then,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  human 
felicity  :  and  this  ought  rather  to  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed as  a  matter  unquestionable,  than  strictly  proved. 
But  when  I  speak  of  human  felicity,  I  am  well  satis- 
fied you  will  not  imagine,  I  mean  such  a  happiness 
as  may  be  had  from  human  things,  but  that  1  take 
the  term  subjectively,  and  understand  by  it  the 
happiness  of  man.  Now,  he  who  would  deny,"  that  this 
is  not  only  among  the  number  of  possibles,  but  ac- 
tually attained  by  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  human 
race,  would  not  only  render  himself  unworthy  of  such 
happiness,  but  even  of  human  nature  itself;  because 
he  would  thereby  do  all  in  Ills  power  to  deprive  it 
of  its  highest  expectations,  and  its  greatest  honour: 
but,  whoever  allows,  that  all  things  were  produced 
by  the  hand  of  an  infinitely  wise  Creator,  cannot 
possibly  doubt,  that  man,  the  head  and  ornament  of 
all  his  visible  works,  was  made  capable  of  a  proper 
and  suitable  end.  The  principal  beauty  of  the  crea- 
tion consists  in  this,  that  all  things  in  it  are  disposed 
in  the  most  excellent  order,  and  every  particular 
intended  for  some  noble  and  suitable  end  ;  and  if 
this  could  not  be  said  of  man,  who  is  the  glory  of 
the  visible  world,  what  a  great  deformity  must  it  be, 
how  great  a  gap  in  nature*  ;  and  this  gap  must  be 
the  greater,  that  as  we  have  already  observed,  man 
is  naturally  endued  with  strong  and  vigorous  desires 
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towards  such  an  end  :  yet  on  this  absurd  supposi- 
tion, "  all  such  desires  and  expectations  would  be 
vain,  and  to  no  purpose  *;''  and  so  something  might 
be  said  in  defence  of  that  peevish  and  impatient 
expression,  which  escaped  the  Psalmist  in  a  fit  of 
excessive  sorrow,  and  lie  might  have  an  excuse  for 
saying,  "Why  hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain1?" 
This  would  not  only  have  been  a  frightful  gap  in 
nature,  but,  if  I  am  allowed  so  to  speak,  at  this 
rate  the  whole  human  race  must  have  been  created 
in  misery,  and  exposed  to  unavoidable  torments, 
from  which  they  could  never  have  been  relieved, 
had  they  been  formed  not  only  capable  of  a  good 
quite  unattainable,  and  altogether  without  their 
reach;  but  also  with  strong  and  restless  desires  to- 
wards that  impossible  good.  Now,  as  this  is  by  no 
means  to  be  admitted,  there  must  necessarily  be 
some  full,  permanent,  and  satisfying  good,  that  may 
be  attained  by  man,  and  in  the  possession  of  which 
he  must  be  truly  happy. 

When  we  revolve  these  things  in  our  minds,  do 
we  not  feel  from  within  a  powerful  impulse  exciting 
us  to  set  aside  all  other  cares,  that  we  may  discover 
the  one  chief  good,  and  attain  to  the  enjoyment  of 
it?  While  we  inhabit  these  bodies,  I  own  we  lie 
under  a  necessity  of  using  corporeal  and  fading 
things;  but  there  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  be 
slaves  to  our  bellies  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  or 
have  our  affections  glued  to  this  earth  :  nay,  that  it 
should  be  so,  is  the  highest  and  most  intolerable  in- 
dignity. Can  it  be  thought,  that  man  was  born 
merely  to  cram  himself  with  victuals  and  drink,  or 
gratify  the  other  appetites  of  a  body,  which  he  has 
in  common  with  the  brutes?  to  snuff  up  the  wind, 
to  entertain  delusive  and  vain  hopes  all  the  days  of 
his  life,  and,  when  that  short  scene  of  madness  is 
over,  to  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  reduced  to  his 
original  dust?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  draw  such  con- 
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elusions:  there  is  certainly  something-  beyond   this, 
something-  so  great  and  lasting,   that,   in   respect  of 
it,   the  short  point   of  time   we  live  here,   with  all 
its  bustle  of  business  and   pleasures,    is  more  empty 
and  vanishing  than  smoke.      "  I  am  more   consider- 
able,  says  R.  S.  and  born  to  greater  matters,  than  to 
become  the  slave  of  my  diminutive  body  *  ?"   With 
how  much  greater  truth  might  we  speak  thus,  were 
we   regenerated  from  heaven  ?    Let   us  be  ashamed 
to  live   with  our  heads  bowed  down,  like  groveling 
beasts  gazing  upon  the  earth,   or  even  to  catch  at 
the  vain  and  airy  shadows  of  science,  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  know  not,  or  do  not  consider,  whence 
we  took  our  rise,  and  whither  we  are  soon  to  return, 
what  place  is  to  receive  our  souls,  when  they  are  set 
at  liberty   from   these  bodily  prisons.     If  it  is  the 
principal  desire  of  your  souls  to  understand  the  na- 
ture  of  this   felicity,   and    the  way  that  leads  to  it, 
search  the  scriptures  ;  for,  from  them  alone,  we  all 
think,  or  profess  to  think,   we  can  have  eternal  life. 
I  exhort,   and  beseech  you,   never  to  sutler  so  much 
as  one  day  to   pass,  either  through  lazy  negligence, 
or  too  much  eagerness  in  inferior  studies,   without 
reading  some  part  of  the  sacred  records,  with  a  pious 
and  attentive  disposition  of  mind  ;   still  joining  with 
your  reading  fervent  prayer,   that  you  may  thereby 
draw   down    that   divine  light,  without  which  spiri- 
tual things   cannot   be   read  and   understood.      But 
with  this  light  shining-   upon   them,    it   is   not  pos- 
sible   to  express  how   much  sweeter  you   will  rind 
these  inspired  writings,  than  Cicero,  Demosthenes, 
Homer,  Aristotle,   and  all  the  other  orators,   poets, 
and  philosophers.     They  reason  about  an  imaginary 
felicity,    and  every  one   in   his   own   way  advances 
some    precarious   and  uncertain  thoughts  upon    it  ; 
but  this  book    alone   shews   clearly,   and   with    ab- 
solute certainty,   what  it  is,  and  points  out  the  way 

*  Major  sum,  &  ad  inajora  genitus,  quain  ut  sim  mancipiura 
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that  leads  to  the  attainment  of  it.  This  is  that 
which  prevailed  with  St.  Augustine  to  study  the 
scriptures,  and  engaged  his  affection  to  them. 
"  In  Cicero,  and  Plato,  and  other  such  writers, 
says  he  "1%  I  meet  with  many  things  wittily  said, 
and  things  that  have  a  moderate  tendency  to  move 
the  passions;  but  in  none  of  them  do  I  find  these 
words,  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are 
heavy  laden,   and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

f  Apud  Ciceronem  &  Plutonem,  aliosque  cjusmodi  scriptores, 
multa  sunt  acute  dicta,  &  leniter  calontia,  sed  in  i's  omnibus  hoc 
nun  uivenio,  Venite  ad  me,  &c.         Matt.  xii.  28. 


LECTURE  IY, 


In  which  it  is  proved  that  Human  Felicity 
cannot  be  found  cither  in  the  earth,  or  earthly 
things. 


TIJ'E  are  all  in  quest  of  one  tiling,  but  almost  all 
f  y    of  us  out  of  the  right  road  :  therefore,  to  be 
sure,   the  longer  and  the  more  swiftly  we  move  in  a 
wrong  path,    the  farther  we  depart  from  the  object 
of  our  desires  :  and  if  it  is  so,  we  can  speak  or  think 
of  nothing  more  proper  and  seasonable,  than  of  en- 
quiring about  the  only  right  way,  whereby  we  may 
all  come  to  see  the  bright  fountain  of  goodness*. 
I  know  you  will   remember,    that,   on  the  last  occa- 
sion, we  proposed  the  most  important  of  all  ques- 
tions,  viz.  that  concerning  our  ultimate  end,  or  the 
way  to  discover  true  happiness;  to  which  we  asserted, 
that  all  mankind  do  aspire  with  a  natural,  and  there- 
fore  a  constant    and  uniform  ardourf ;  or  rather, 
we    supposed,   that   all    are   sufficiently   acquainted 
with  this  happiness,  nay,  really  do,  or  at  least  may 
feel  it  within  them,  if  they  thoroughly  know  them- 
selves.    For  this  is  the  end  of  the  labours  of  men,  to 
this  tend  all  their  toils;  this  is  the  general  aim  of  all, 
not  only  of  the  sharp-sighted,   but  the   blear-eyed 
and  short-sighted  £,  nay,  even  of  those  that  are  quite 
blind;  who,  though  they  cannot  see  the  mark  they 
propose  to  themselves,  yet  are  in  hopes  of  reaching 
it  at  last:  that  is  to  say,   though   their  ideas  of  it 
are   very  confused    and   imperfect,    they  all    desire 
happiness  in  the  obvious  sense  of  the    word.     We 
have  also  observed,  that  this  term,  in  its  general  ac- 
ceptation, imports  that  full  and  perfect  good  which 

*  Boni  fontera  visere  lucidum. 
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is  suited  to  intelligent  nature*  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  tbe  felicity  of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  his 
being,  is  in  himself,  and  from  himself;  but  our  en- 
quiry is  concerning  our  own  happiness.  We  also 
positively  determined,  that  there  is  some  blessed  end 
suited  and  adapted  to  our  nature;  and  that  this  can 
by  no  means  be  denied  :  for  since  all  parts  of  the 
universe  have  proper  ends  suited  and  adapted  to 
their  natures,  that  the  most  noble  and  excellent 
creature  of  the  whole  sublunary  world,  should,  in 
this,  be  defective,  and  therefore  created  in  vain, 
would  be  so  great  a  solecism,  such  a  deformity  in  the 
whole  fabric,  and  so  unworthy  of  the  supreme  and 
all-wise  Creator,  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  admit- 
ted, nor  even  so  much  as  imagined.  This  point 
being  settled,  viz.  that  there  is  some  determinate 
good,  in  the  possession  whereof  the  mind  of  man 
may  be  fully  satisfied,  ami  at  perfect  rest,  we  now 
proceed  to  enquire  what  this  good  is,  and  where  it 
may  be  found. 

The  first  thins:,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  con- 
siderable  step  towards  this  discovery,  will  be,  to  shew 
where,  and  in  what  things  this  perfect  good  is  not 
to  be  found;  not  only  because  this  point  being  set- 
tled, it  will  be  easier  to  determine  wherein  it  actually 
consists;  nay,  the  latter  will  naturally  flow  from  the 
former:  but  also  because,  as  has  been  observed,  we 
shall  find  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  pursuing  vain 
shadows  and  phantoms  of  happiness,  and  throughout 
their  whole  lives  wandering  in  a  great  variety  of  bye- 
paths,  seeking  the  way  to  make  a  proper  improve- 
ment of  life,  almost  always  hunting  for  that  chief 
good  where  it  is  not  to  be  found.  They  must  first 
be  recalled  from  this  rambling  and  fruitless  course, 
before  they  can  possibly  be  directed  into  the  right 
road.  I  shall  not  spin  out  this  negative  proposition 
by  dividing  the  subject  of  it  into  several  branches, 
and  insisting  separately  upon  every  one  of  them; 
but  consider  all  these  errors  and  mistakes,  both  vul- 

*  Ufurlv  Tt,  stolen  ti,  k}  p-tyirov  xa^oc. 
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gara*nd  practical,  speculative  and  philosophical,  how- 
ever numerous  they  may  be,  as  comprehended  under 
one  general  head,  and  fully  obviate  them  all  by  one 
single  proposition,  which,  with  divine  assistance, 
I  shall  explain  to  you  in  this  lecture,  and  that  very 
briefly. 

The  proposition  is,  that  human  felicity,  or  that 
full  and  :omplete  good  that  is  suited  to  the  nature  of 
man,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  earth,  nor  in  earthly 
tilings. 

Now,  what  if,  instead  of  further  proof  or  illustra- 
tion, I  should  only  say,  if  this  perfect  felicity  is  to  be 
found  within  this  visible  world,  or  the  verge  of  this 
earthly  life,  let  him,  pray,  who  hath  found  it  out,  stand 
forth:  let  him  tell,  who  can,  what  star,    of  whatever 
magnitude,   what  constellation   or    combination    of* 
stars,  has  so  favourable  an  aspect,  and  so  benign  an 
influence,  or  what  is  that  singular  good,   or  assem- 
blage of  good  things  in  this  earth,    that  can   confer 
upon  mankind  a  happy  life?  All  things  that,    like 
bright  stars,  have  hitherto  attracted  the  eyes  of  men, 
vanishing  in  a  few  days,  have    proved    themselves 
to  be  comets,  not  only  of  no  benign,   but  even  of 
pernicious  influence:  according  to  the  saying,  "There 
is  no  comet  but  what  brings  some  mischief  along  with 
it*. "     All  that  have  ever  lived  during  so  many  ages, 
that   the   world  has  hitherto  lasted,   noble  and  ig- 
noble, learned  and  unlearned,  fools  and  wise  men, 
have  gone  in  search   of  happiness:  has  ever  any  of 
them  all,  in  times  past,  or  is  there  any  at  this  day 
that  has  said,  I  have  found  iff*?  Different  men  have 
given  different  definitions  and  descriptions  of  it,  and, 
according  to  their  various  turns  of  mind,  have  paint- 
ed it  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes;  but,  since    the 
creation  of  the  world,  there  has  not   been  so  much 
as  one  that  ever  pretended  to  say,  Here  it  is,  I  have 
it,  and  have  attained  the  full  possession  of  it.     Even 
those,  from   whom  most  was  to  be  expected,    men 
of  the  utmost  penetration,  and  most  properly  quali- 
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iicd  for  such  researches,  after  all  their  labour  and  in- 
dustry, have  acknowledged  their  disappointment,  and 
that  they  had  not  found  it.  But  it  would  be  wonder- 
ful indeed,  that  there  should  be  any  good  suited  to 
human  nature*,  and  to  which  mankind  were  born, 
and  yet  that  it  never  fell  to  the  share  of  any  one  in- 
dividual of  the  sons  of  men;  unless  it  be  said,  that 
the  things  of  life,  in  this  respect,  resemble  the  spe- 
culations of  the  schools;  and  that,  as  they  talk  about 
objects  of  knowledge  that  were  never  known,  so  there 
was  some  good  attainable  by  men,  which  was  never 
actually  attained. 

But  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  this  matter, 
and  take  a  transient  view  of  the  several  periods  of 
life.  Infants  are  so  far  from  attaining  to  happiness, 
that  they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  human  life;  yet, 
if  they  are  compared  with  those  of  riper  years,  they 
are,  in  a  low  and  improper  sense,  with  regard  to  two 
things,  innocence  and  ignorance,  happier  than  men: 
for  there  is  nothing  that  years  add  to  infancy  so  in- 
variably, and  in  so  great  abundance,  as  guilt  and 
pollution;  and  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  they  give  us,  do  not  so  much  improve 
the  head,  as  they  vex  and  distress  the  heart.  So  that 
the  great  man  represented  in  the  tragedy  embracing 
his  infant,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  own  misery,  seems 
to  have  had  some  reason  to  say,  "That  those,  who 
know  nothing,  enjoy  the  happiest  life(\"  And,  to 
be  sure,  what  we  gain  by  our  progress  from  infancy 
to  youth  is,  that  we  thereby  become  more  exposed 
to  the  miseries  of  life,  and,  as  we  improve  in  the 
knowledge  of  things,  our  pains  and  torments  are  also 
increased;  for  either  children  are  put  to  servile  em- 
ployments, or  mechanic  arts;  or,  if  they  happen  to 
have  a  more  genteel  and  liberal  education,  this  very 
thing  turns  to  a  punishment,  as  they  are  thereby 
subjected  to  rods,  chastisements,  and  the  power  of 
parents  and  instructors,  which  is  often  a  kind  of 
petty  tyranny;  and,  when   the   yoke    is    lightened 
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with  the  greatest  prudence,  it  still  seems  hard  to  be 
horn,  as  it  is  above  the  capacity  of  their  young  minds, 
thwarts  their  wishes  and  inclinations,  and  encroaches 
upon  their  beloved  liberty. 

Youth,  put  in  full  possession  of  this  liberty,  for 
the  most  part  ceases  to  be  master  of  itself;  nor 
can  it  be  so  truly  said  to  be  delivered  from  its  for- 
mer misery,  as  to  exchange  it  for  a  worse,  even  that 
very  liberty.  It  leaves  the  harbour,  to  sail  through 
quicksands  and  Syrens;  and,  when  both  these  are 
passed,  launches  out  into  the  deep  sea.  Alas !  to 
Avhat  various  fates  is  it  there  exposed  ?  How  many 
contrary  winds  does  it  meet  with  ?  ilow  many  storms 
threatening  it  with  shipwreck  ?  How  many  shocks 
has  it  to  bear  from  avarice,  ambition,  and  envy, 
either  in  consequence  of  the  violent  stirrings  of 
those  passions  within  itself,  or  the  iierce  attacks  of 
them  from  without?  And  amidst  all  these  tempests, 
the  ship  is  either  early  overwhelmed,  or  broken  by 
storms,  and,  worn  out  by  old  age,  at  last  falls  to 
pieces. 

Nor  does  it  much  signify  what  state  of  life  one 
enters  into,  or  what  rank  he  holds  in  human  society; 
for  all  forms  of  business  and  conditions  of  life,  how- 
ever various  you  may  suppose  them  to  be,  are  exposed 
to  a  much  greater  variety  of  troubles  and  distresses, 
some  to  pressures  more  numerous  and  more  grievous 
than  others,  but  all  to  a  great  many,  and  every  one 
to  some  peculiar  to  itself.  If  you  devote  yourself  to 
ease  and  retirement,  you  cannot  avoid  the  reproach 
and  uneasiness  that  constantly  attend  an  indolent, 
an  useless,  and  lazy  life.  If  you  engage  in  business, 
whatever  it  be,  whether  vou  commence  merchant, 
soldier,  farmer,  or  lawyer,  you  always  meet  with 
toil  and  hazard,  and  often  with  heavy  misfortunes 
and  losses.  Celibacy  exposes  to  solitude;  marriage, 
to  solicitude  and  cares.  Without  learning  you  ap- 
pear plain  and  unpolished;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  study  of  letters  is  a  matter  of  immense  labour, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  brings  in  but  very  little,  ei- 
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ther  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  you  acquire  by  it, 
or  the  conveniences  of  life  it  procures.  But  I  will 
enlarge  no  farther ;  you  find  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  lamenting  the  calamities  of  life,  in  many  parts 
of  their  works,  and  at  great  length :  nor  do  they 
exaggerate  in  the  least ;  they  even  fall  short  of 
the  truth,  and  only  enumerate  a  few  evils  out  of 
many. 

The  Greek  epigram,  ascribed  by  some  to  Posidi- 
pus,  by  others  to  Crates  the  Cynic  philosopher,  be- 
gins thus,  "  What  state  of  life  ought  one  to  chuse, 
&c.  *  ?"  and  having  enumerated  them  all,  concludes 
in  this  manner,  "  There  are  then  only  two  things 
eligible,  either  never  to  have  been  born,  or  to  die 
as  soon  as  one  makes  his  appearance  in  the  world  f." 

But  now,  leaving  the  various  periods  and  condi- 
tions of  life,  let  us,  with  great  brevity,  run  over 
those  things  which  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  great- 
est blessings  in  it,  and  see  whether  any  of  them  can 
make  it  completely  happy.  Can  this  be  expected 
from  a  beautiful  outside  ?  No ;  this  has  rendered 
many  miserable,  but  never  made  one  happy;  for 
suppose  it  to  be  sometimes  attended  with  innocence, 
it  is  surely  of  a  fading  and  perishing  nature,  "  the 
sport  of  time  or  disease  J."  Can  it  be  expected 
from  riches?  Surely  no;  for  how  little  of  them 
does  the  owner  possess,  even  supposing  his  wealth 
to  be  ever  so  great  ?  What  a  small  part  of  them 
does  he  use  or  enjoy  himself?  and  what  has  he  of  the 
rest  but  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  with  his  eyes? 
Let  his  table  be  loaded  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
delicious  dishes,  he  fills  his  belly  out  of  one;  and  if 
he  has  an  hundred  beds,  he  lies  but  in  one  of  them. 
Can  the  kingdoms,  thrones,  and  scepters  of  this 
world  confer  happiness?  No;  we  learn  from  the 
histories  of  all  ages,  that  not  a  few  have   been  tum- 
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bled  down  from  these  by  sudden  and  unexpected 
revolutions,  and  those  not  such  as  were  void  or"  con- 
duet  or  courage,  but  men  of*  great  and  extraordi- 
nary abilities;  and  that  those  who  met  with  no  such 
misfortunes,  were  still  far  enough  from  happiness,  is 
very  plain  from  the  situation  of  their  affairs,  and  in 
many  cases  from  their  own  confession.  The  saying* 
of  Augustus  is  well  known:  "I  wish  I  had  never 
been  married,  and  had  died  childless*:"  and  the 
expression  of  Severus  at  his  death,  "  I  became  all 
things,  and  yet  it  does  not  profit  mef."  But  the 
most  noted  saying  of  all,  and  that  which  best  de- 
serves to  be  known,  is  that  of  the  wisest  and  most 
flourishing  king,  as  well  as  the  greatest  preacher, 
who,  having  exactly  computed  all  the  advantages 
of  his  exalted  dignity  and  royal  opulence,  found  this 
to  be  the  sum  total  of  all,  and  left  it  on  record  for 
the  inspection  of  posterity  and  future  ages,  "  Van- 
ity of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

All  this  may  possibly  be  true  with  regard  to  the 
external  advantages  of  men ;  but  may  not  happi- 
ness be  found  in  the  internal  goods  of  the  mind, 
such  as  wisdom  and  virtue?  Suppose  this  granted; 
still  that  they  may  confer  perfect  felicity,  they  must, 
of  necessity,  be  perfect  themselves.  Now,  shew  me 
the  man,  who,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  has  attained 
to  perfection  in  wisdom  and  virtue:  even  those  who 
were  accounted  the  wisest,  and  actually  were  so, 
acknowledged  they  knew  nothing;  nor  was  there  one 
among  the  most  approved  philosophers,  whose  vir- 
tues were  not  allayed  with  many  blemishes.  The 
same  must  be  said  of  piety  and  true  religion,  which, 
though  it  is  the  beginning  of  felicity,  and  tends  di- 
rectly to  perfection;  yet,  as  in  this  earth  it  is  not 
full  and  compleat  itself,  it  cannot  make  its  posses- 
sors perfectly  happy.  The  knowledge  of  the  most 
exalted  minds  is  very  obscure,  and  almost  quite 
dark,  and  their  practice  of  virtue  lame  and  imper- 
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feet.  And  indeed  who  can  have  the  boldness  to 
boast  of  perfection  in  this  respect,  when  he  hears 
the  great  Apostle  complaining  of  the  law  of  the  flesh, 
and  pathetically  exclaiming,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me 
from  this  body  of  death,  &c. a"  Besides,  though 
wisdom  and  virtue,  or  piety,  were  perfect,  so  long 
as  we  have  bodies,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  have 
all  bodily  advantages,  in  order  to  perfect  felicity. 
Therefore  the  Satyrist  smartly  ridicules  the  wise  man 
of  the  Stoics,  "  lie  is,"'  says  he  "  free,  honoured, 
beautiful,  a  king  of  kings,  and  particularly  happy, 
except  when  he  is  troubled  with  phlegm*." 

Since  these  things  are  so,  we  must  raise  our  minds 
higher,  and  not  live  with  our  heads  bowed  down  like 
the  common  sort  of  mankind;  who,  as  St.  Augustine 
expresses  it,  look  for  a  happy  life  in  the  region  of 
death  |."  To  set  our  hearts  upon  the  perishing 
goods  of  this  wretched  life,  and  its  muddy  pleasures, 
is  not  the  happiness  of  men,  but  of  hogs ;  and  if  plea- 
sure is  dirt,  other  things  are  but  smoke.  Was  this 
the  only  good  proposed  to  the  desires  and  hopes  of 
men,  it  would  not  have  been  so  great  a  privilege  to 
be  born.  JBe  therefore  advised,  young  gentlemen, 
and  beware  of  this  poisonous  cup,  lest  your  minds 
thereby  become  brutish,  and  fall  into  a  fatal  ob- 
livion of  your  original,  and  your  end  :  turn  that  part 
of  your  composition,  which  is  divine,  to  God  its 
creator  and  father,  without  whom  we  can  neither  be 
happy,  nor  indeed  be  at  all. 

a  Rom.  vii.  24. 
Dives, 


Liber  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regnm, 
Prxcipue  foelix,  nisi  cum  pituita  mole:>taest. 

f  Beatam  vitam  qua^runtin  regione  mortis. 


ILECTILIRIE  V- 


Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

fjlHERE  are  many  things  that  keep  mankind  em- 
J[  ployed,  particularly  business,  or  rather  trifles; 
for  so  the  affairs,  which  are  in  this  world  considered 
as  most  important,  ought  to  be  called,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  minding  our  own  valuable  con- 
cerns, knowing  ourselves,  and  truly  consulting  our 
highest  interests ;  but  how  few  are  there  that  make 
this  their  study?  The  definition  you  commonly  give 
of  man  is,  that  he  is  a  rational  creature  ;  though,  to 
be  sure,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, unless  you  understand,  that  they  are  such,  not 
actually,  but  in  power  only,  and  that  very  remote. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  more  silly  and 
foolish  than  children,  and,  like  them,  fond  of  toys 
and  rattles:  they  fatigue  themselves  running  about 
and  sauntering  from  place  to  place,  but  do  nothing 
to  purpose. 

What  a  wonder  it  is,  that  souls  of  a  heavenly  ori- 
ginal have  so  far  forgot  their  native  country,  and  are 
so  immersed  in  dirt  and  mud,  that  there  are  Yew 
men  who  frequently  converse  with  themselves  about 
their  own  state,  thinking  gravely  of  their  original 
and  their  end,  seriously  laying  to  heart,  that,  as  the 
poet  expresses  it,  "  Good  and  evil  are  set  before  to 
mankind*;*1  and,  after  mature  consideration,  not 
onlv  think  it  the  most  wise  and  reasonable  course,  but 
are  also  fully  resolved  to  exert  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most, in  order  to  arrive  at  a  sovereign  contempt  of 
earthly  things,  and  aspire  to  these  enjoyments  that 
are  divine  and  eternal.  For  our  parts,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  we  will  be  of  this  mind,   if  we  seriously 
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reflect  upon  what  has  been  said.  For  if  there  is,  of 
necessity,  a  complete,  permanent,  and  satisfying 
good  intended  for  man,  and  no  such  good  is  to  be 
found  in  the  earth  or  earthly  things,  we  must  pro* 
ceed  farther,  and  look  for  it  somewhere  else;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  conclude,  that  man  is  not  quite 
extinguished  by  death,  but  removes  to  another  place, 
and  that  the  human  soul  is  by  all  means  immortal. 

Many  men  have  added  a  great  variety  of  different 
arguments  to  support  this  conclusion,  some  of  them 
strong  and  solid,  and  others,  to  speak  freely,  too 
metaphysical,  and  of  little  strength,  especially  as 
they  are  as  obscure,  as  easily  denied,  and  as  hard  to 
be  proved,  as  that  very  conclusion,  in  support  of 
which  they  are  adduced. 

They  who  reason  from  the  immaterial  nature  of 
the  soul,  and  from  its  being  infused  into  the  body, 
as  also  from  its  method  of  operation,  which  is  con- 
fined to  none  of  the  bodily  organs,  may  easily  pre- 
vail with  those  who  believe  these  principles,  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  the  conclusion  they  want  to  draw 
from  them;  but  if  they  meet  with  any  who  obsti- 
nately deny  the  premisses,  or  even  doubt  the  truth 
of  them,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  support 
such  hypotheses  with  clear  and  conclusive  arguments. 
If  the  soul  of  man  was  well  acquainted  with  itself, 
and  fully  understood  its  own  nature;  if  it  could  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  its  union  with  the  bodv,  and 
the  method  of  its  operation  therein,  we  doubt  not, 
but  from  thence  it  might  draw  these,  and  other 
such  arguments  of  its  immortality;  but  since,  shut 
up  in  the  prison  of  a  dark  body,  it  is  so  little  known, 
and  so  incomprehensible  to  itself;  and  since,  in  so 
great  obscurity,  it  can  scarce,  if  at  all,  discover  the 
least  of  its  own  features  and  complexion,  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  it  to  say  much  con- 
cerning its  internal  nature,  or  nicely  determine  the 
methods  of  its  operation.  But  it  would  be  surpriz- 
ing, if  any  one  should  deny,  that  the  very  opera- 
tions it  performs,  especially  those  of  the  more  noble 
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and  exalted  sort,  are  strong  marks,  and  conspicuous 
characters  of  its  excellence  and  immortality. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  besides  life 
and  sense,  and  animal  spirits,  winch  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes,  there  is  in  man  something: 
more  exalted,  more  pure,  and  that  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  divinity.  God  has  given  to  the  former 
a  sensitive  soul,  but  to  us  a  mind  also;  and,  to  speak 
distinctly,  that  spirit  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  and 
whereby  he  is  raised  above  all  other  animals,  ought 
to  be  called  mind  rather  than  soul*.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say,  how  vastly  the  hu- 
man mind  excels  the  other  with  regard  to  its  won- 
derful powers,  and,  next  to  them,  with  respect  to 
its  works,  devices,  and  inventions.  For  it  performs 
such  great  and  wonderful  things,  that  the  brutes, 
even  those  of  the  greatest  sagacity,  can  neither  imi- 
tate, nor  at  all  understand,  much  less  invent:  nay 
man,  though  he  is  much  less  in  bulk,  and  inferior 
in  strength  to  the  greatest  part  of  them;  yet,  as 
lord  and  king  of  them  all,  he  can,  by  surprising 
means,  bend  and  apply  the  strength  and  industry  of 
all  the  other  creatures,  the  virtues  of  all  herbs  and 
plants,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  parts  and  powers  of 
this  visible  world,  to  the  convenience  and  accom- 
modation of  his  own  life,  lie  also  builds  cities, 
erects  commonwealths,  makes  laws,  conducts  ar- 
mies, fits  out  fleets,  measures  not  only  the  earth, 
but  the  heavens  also,  and  investigates  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  lie  foretels  eclipses  many  years  be- 
fore they  happen;  and,  with  very  little  difficulty, 
sends  his  thoughts  to  a  great  distance,  bids  them 
visit  the  remotest  cities  and  countries,  mount  above 
the  sun  and  the  stars,  and  even  the  heavens  them- 
selves. 

But  all  these  things  are  inconsiderable,  and  con- 
tribute but  little  to  our  present  purpose,  in  respect  of 
that  one  incomparable  dignity  that  results  to  the 
human  mind  from  its  being  capable  of  religion,  and 
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having  indelible  characters  thereof  naturally  stampt 
upon  it.     it  acknowledges  a  God,  and  worships  him; 
it  builds  temples  to  his  honour;  it  celebrates  his  never- 
enough  exalted  majesty  with  sacrifices,  prayers,  and 
praises,  depends  upon  his  bounty,  implores  his   aid, 
and  so  carries  on  a  constant  correspondence    with 
heaven:  and,    which  is  a  very   strong  proof  of  its 
being    originally    from    heaven,    it    hopes    at     last 
to    return    to    it.       And,    truly,    in    my  judgment, 
this  previous  impression  and   hope  of  immortality, 
and  these  earnest  desires  after  it,   are  a  very  strong 
evidence  of  that  immortality.     These   impressions, 
though  in  most  men  they  lie  over-powered,  and   al- 
most quite  extinguished  by  the  weight  of  their   bo- 
dies, and  an  evtravagant  love  to  present  enjoyments; 
yet,  now  and  then,  in  time  of  adversity,  break  forth 
and  exert  themselves,    especially  under  the  pressure 
of  severe  distempers,  and  at  the  approaches  of  death. 
But  those  whose  minds  are  purified,  and  their  thoughts 
habituated  to  divine  things,  with  what  constant  and 
ardent  wishes  do  thev  breathe  after  that  blessed  im- 
mortality!  how  often  do  their  souls  complain  with- 
in them,  that  they  have  dwelt  so  long  in  these  earth- 
ly tabernacles!  like  exiles,  they  earnestly  wish,  make 
interest,   and  struggle  hard  to  regain    their    native 
country.     Moreover,  does  not  that  noble  neglect  of 
the  body  and  its  senses,   and  that  contempt  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,    which    these    heavenly 
souls  have  attained,  evidently  shew,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  they  will  be  taken   from  hence,   and  that  the 
body  and  soul  are  of  a  very   different,   and   almost 
contrary  nature  to  one  another:   that  therefore  the 
duration  of  the  one  depends  not  upon  the    other, 
but  is  quite  of  another  kind;   and   the  soul,    set  at 
liberty  from  the  body,  is  not  only   exempted   from 
death,  but,  in  some  sense,  then  begins   to  live,   and 
then  first  sees  the  light.     Had  we  not  this   hope   to 
support  us  what  ground   would   we  have   to  lament 
our  first  nativity,  which  placed  us  in  a  life  so  short, 
so  destitute  of  good,  and  so  crouded  with  miseries; 
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a  lire-  which  we  pass  entirely  in  grasping  phantoms 
of"  felicity,  and  suffering  real  calamities:  so  that, 
if  there  were  not,  beyond  this,  a  life  and  happiness 
that  more  truly  deserves  these  names,  who  can  help 
seeing,  that  of  all  creatures  man  would  be  the  most 
miserable,  and,  of  alt  men,  the  best  the  most  un- 
happy. 

For  although  every  wise  man  looks  upon  the  be- 
lief of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  one  of  the 
great  and  principal  supports  of  religion,  there  may 
possibly  be  some  rare,  exalted,  and  truly  divine 
minds,  who  would  choose  the  pure  and  noble  path 
of  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  would  constantly  walk  in 
it,  Lnd,  out  of  love  to  it,  would  not  decline  the  se- 
verest hardships,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  exposed 
to  them  on  its  account;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  common  sort  of  Christians,  though  they  are 
really  and  at  heart  sound  believers  and  true  Chris- 
tians, fall  very  far  short  of  this  attainment,  and 
would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  embrace  virtue  and  religion, 
if  you  take  away  the  rewards;  which,  I  think,  the 
apostle  Paul  hints  at  in  this  expression,  "  If  in  this 
life  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  of  all  men  the  most 
miserable'3."  The  apostle,  indeed,  does  not  intend 
these  words  as  a  direct  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  in  a  separate  state,  but  as  an  argument  to 
prove  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  which  is  a  doc- 
trine near  akin,  and  closely  connected  with  the  for- 
mer. For  that  great  restoration  is  added  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  superabundance  and  immensity  of  the 
divine  goodness,  whose  pleasure  it  is,  that  not  only 
the  better  and  more  divine  part  of  man,  which,  up- 
on its  return  to  its  original  source,  is,  without  the 
body,  capable  of  enjoying  a  perfectly  happy  and 
eternal  life,  should  have  a  glorious  immortality,  but 
also  that  this  earthly  tabernacle,  as  being  the  faithful 
attendant  and  constant  companion  of  the  soul, 
though  all  its  toils  and  labours  in  this  world,  be 
also  admitted  to  a  share  and    participation    of   its 
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heavenly  and  eternal  felicity;  that  so,  according  to 
our  Lord's  expression,  every  faithful  soul  may  have 
returned  into  its  bosom,  "good  measure,  pressed 
down,  shaken  together,  and  running  over0." 

Let  our  belief  of  this  immortality  be  founded  en- 
tirely on  divine  revelation,  and  then,  like  a  city  forti- 
fied with  a  rampart  of  earth  drawn  round  it,  let  it 
be  outwardly  guarded  and  defended  by  reason; 
which,  in  this  case,  suggests  arguments  as  strong 
and  convincing  as  the  subject  will  admit  of.  If 
any  one,  in  the  present  case,  promises  demonstration, 
"his  undertaking  is  certainly  too  much*;"  if  he  de- 
sires or  expects  it  from  another,  "he  requires  too 
much^."  There  are  indeed  very  i'ew  demonstra- 
tions in  philosophy,  if  you  except  mathematical  sci- 
ences that  can  be  truly  and  strictly  so  called  ;  and, 
if  we  enquire  narrowly  into  the  matter,  perhaps  we 
shall  find  none  at  all ;  nay,  if  even  the  mathematical 
demonstrations  are  examined  by  the  strict  rules  and 
ideas  of  Aristotle,  the  greatest  part  of  them  will  be 
found  imperfect  and  defective.  The  saying  of  that 
philosopher  is,  therefore,  Avise  and  applicable  to 
many  cases:  "demonstrations  are  not  to  be  expect- 
ed in  all  cases,  but  so  far  as  the  subject  will  admit 
ofthem§."  But,  if  we  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  essence  of  the  soul,  or  even  its  pre- 
cise method  of  operation  on  the  body,  it  is  highly 
probable  we  could  draw  from  hence  evident  and 
undeniable  demonstrations  of  that  immortality 
which  we  are  now  asserting:  whereas  so  long  as 
the  mind  of  man  is  so  little  acquainted  with  its  own 
nature,  we  must  not  expect  any  such. 

But  that  unquenchable  thirst  of  the  soul,  we  have 
already  mentioned,  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  divine  na- 
ture: a  thirst  not  to  be  allayed  with  the  impure  and 
turbid  waters  of  any  earthly  good,  or  of  all  worldly 
enjoyments   taken  together.     It    thirsts    after    the 
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never-failing  fountain  of  good  according  to  that  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brooks0:"  it  thirsts  after  a  good,  invisible,  imma- 
terial, and  immortal,  to  the  enjoyment  whereof  the 
ministry  of  a  body  is  so  far  from  being  absolutely 
necessary,  that  it  feels  itself  shut  up,  and  confined 
by  that,  to  which  it  is  now  united,  as  by  a  partition- 
wall,  and  groans  under  the  pressure  of  it.  And 
those  souls,  that  are  quite  insensible  of  this  thirst, 
are  certainly  buried  in  the  body,  as  in  the  carcase 
of  an  impure  hog;  nor  have  they  so  entirely  di- 
vested themselves  of  this  appetite,  we  have  men- 
tioned, nor  can  they  possibly  divest  themselves  of  it, 
so  as  not  to  feel  it  severely,  to  their  great  misery, 
sooner  or  later,  either  when  they  awake  out  of  their 
lethargy  within  the  body,  or  when  thev  are  obliged 
to  leave  it.  To  conclude:  no  body,  1  believe,  will 
deny,  that  we  are  to  form  our  judgement  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  human  mind,  not  from  the  sloth 
and  stupidity  of  the  most  degenerate  and  vilest  of 
men,  but  from  the  sentiments  and  fervent  desires  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  species. 

These  sentiments,  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  in  its  future  existence,  not  onlv  include  no 
impossibility  or  absurdity  in  them,  but  are  also 
every  way  agreeable  to  sound  reason,  wisdom,  and 
virtue,  to  the  divine  ceconomy,  and  the  natural 
wishes  and  desires  of  men;  wherefore  most  nations 
have,  with  the  greatest  reason,  universally  adopted 
them,  and  the  wisest  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages, 
have  cheerfully  embraced  them.  And  though  they 
could  not  confirm  them  with  any  argument  of 
irresistible  force,  yet  they  felt  something  within 
them  that  corresponded  with  this  doctrine,  and  al- 
ways looked  upon  it  as  most  beautiful  and  worthy 
of  credit.  "  Nobody,"  says  Atticus  in  Cicero, 
"  shall  drive  me  from  the  immortality  of  the 
soul*:"  And  Seneca's  words  are,  "  I  took  pleasure 
to  enquire  into  the  eternity  of  the   soul,   and  even, 
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indeed,  to  believe  it.  I  resigned  myself  to  so  glo- 
rious an  hope,  for  now  I  begin  to  despise  the  remains 
of  a  broken  constitution,  as  being  to  remove  into 
that  immensity  of  time,  and  into  the  possession  of 
endless  ages*."  O  how  much  does  the  soul  gain 
by  this  removal! 

As  for  yon,  young  gentlemen,  I  doubt  not  but 
you  will  embrace  this  doctrine,  not  only  as  agree- 
able to  reason,  but  as  it  is  an  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  I  only  put  you  in  mind  to  revolve  it 
often  within  yourselves,  and  with  a  serious  dispo- 
sition of  mind  ;  for  you  will  rind  it  the  strongest 
incitement  to  wisdom,  good  morals,  and  true  piety; 
nor  can  you  imagine  any  thing  that  will  more  ef- 
fectually divert  you  from  a  foolish  admiration  of 
present  and  perishing  things,  and  from  the  allure- 
ments and  sordid  pleasures  of  this  earthly  body. 
Consider,  I  pray  you,  how  unbecoming  it  is,  to 
make  a  heaven-born  soul,  that  is  to  live  for  ever,  a 
slave  to  the  meanest,  vilest,  and  most  trifling  things; 
and,  as  it  were,  to  thrust  down  to  the  kitchen  a 
prince  that  is  obliged  to  leave  his  country  only  for 
a  short  time.  St.  Bernard  pathetically  addresses 
himself  to  the  body  in  favour  of  the  soul,  per- 
suading it  to  treat  the  latter  honourably,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  dignity,  but  also  for  the  advan- 
tage that  will  thereby  redound  to  the  body  itself. 
"  Thou  hast  a  noble  guest,  O  flesh  !  a  most  noble 
one  indeed,  and  all  thy  safety  depends  upon  its  sal- 
vation: it  will  certainly  remember  thee  for  good,  if 
thou  serve  it  well ;  and  when  it  comes  to  its  Lord,  it 
,  will  put  him  in  mind  of  thee,  and  the  mighty  God 
himself  will  come  to  make  thee,  who  art  now  a  vile 
body,  like  unto  his  glorious  one :  and,  O  wretched 
flesh,  he,  who  came  in  humility  and  obscurity  to  re- 
deem   souls,    will  come  in  great  majesty  to  glorify 

*  Juvabatde  seternitate  animarum  qiuerere,  imo  mehercule  c  r- 
dere:  dabam  me  spei  tan  tee,  jam  cnim  reliquias  in  fractal  aHatis  con- 
temnebam,  in  immensum  illud  tempus,  &  in  possessionem  omnis 
SDvi  transiturus.     Sen.  Epis.  102. 
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thee,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him*."  Be  mindful, 
therefore,  young  gentlemen,  of  your  better  part,  and 
aecustom  it  to  think  of  its  own  eternity ;  always 
and  every  where,  having  its  eyes  fixed  upon  that 
■world,  to  which  it  is  most;  nearly  related.  And  thus 
it  will  look  down,  as  from  on  high,  on  all  these 
things,  which  the  world  considers  as  lofty  and  ex- 
alted, and  will  see  them  under  its  feet;  and  of  all 
the  things,  which  are  confined  within  the  narrow 
verge  of  this  present  life,  it  will  have  nothing  to 
desire,  and  nothing  to  fear. 

*  Nobilem  hospitem  habes,  O  caro !  nobilem  valde,  &  tola  tua 
salus  de  ejus  salute  pendet :  omnino  etiam  memor  erit  tui  in  bo- 
num,  si  bene  servieris  illi;  &  cum  pervenerit  ad  Dominum  suum, 
suggeret  ei  de  te,  &  veniet  ipse  Dominus  virtutum,  &  te  vile  cor- 
pus configurabit  enrpori  suo  glorioso,  qui  ad  animas  redimendas 
humilis  ante  venerat,  &  occultus,  pro  te  glorificando,  O  miscra 
caro,  sublimis  veniet  &  manifestos. 


LECTU1E    VI.  . 

Of  the  Happiness  of  the  Life  to  come 

OF  all  the  thoughts  of  men,  there  is  certainly 
none  that  more  often  occur  to  a  serious  mind, 
that  has  its  own  interest  at  heart,  than  that,  to 
which  all  others  are  subordinate  and  subservient, 
with  regard  to  the  intention,  the  ultimate  and  most 
desirable  end  of  all  our  toils  and  cares,  aud  even 
of  life  itself.  And  this  important  thought  will  the 
more  closely  beset  the  mind,  the  more  sharp-sight- 
ed it  is  in  prying  into  the  real  torments,  the  delusive 
hopes,  and  the  false  joys  of  this  our  wretched  state; 
which  is  indeed  so  miserable,  that  it  can  never  be 
sufficiently  lamented  :  and  as  for  laughter  amidst 
so  many  sorrows,  dangers  and  fears,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  downright  madness.  Such  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  wisest  of  kings  :  "  I  have  said  of  laughter, 
says  he,  it  is  mad  ;  and  of  mirth,  what  doth  ite?*' 
We  have,  therefore,  no  cause  to  be  much  surprised 
at  the  bitter  complaints,  which  a  grievous  weight  of 
afflictions  has  extorted,  even  from  great  and  good 
men  ;  nay,  it  is  rather  a  wonder,  if  the  same  causes 
do  not  often  oblige  us  to  repeat  them. 

If  we  look  about  us,  how  often  are  we  shocked  to 
observe  either  the  calamities  of  our  country,  or  the 
sad  disasters  of  our  relations  and  friends,  whom 
we  have  daily  occasion  to  mourn,  either  as  groan- 
ing under  the  pressures  of  poverty,  pining  away  under 
languishing  diseases,  tortured  by  acute  ones,  or  car- 
ried off  by  death,  while  we  ourselves  are,  in  like 
manner,  very  soon,  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  others ;  nay,  how  often  are  we  a  burden  to  our- 
selves, and  groan  heavily  under  afilictions  of  our 
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own,   that  press  hard  upon  our  estates,  our  bodies, 
or  our  minds  ?  Even  those  who  seem   to   meet   with 
the  fewest  and  the  least  ineonveniencies  in  this  lite, 
and  dazzle   the  eyes  of  spectators  with  the  bright- 
ness of  a  seemingly  constant,   and  uniform  felicity  ; 
besides,   that  they  often  stirrer  from  secret  vexations 
and  cares,  which  destroy  their  inward  peace,  and  prey 
upon  their  distressed  hearts  ;  how  uncertain,    weak, 
and   brittle   is   that    false    happiness   which   appears 
about   them,   and,    when    it    shines    brightest,    how 
easily  is  it  broken   to   pieces  :  so  that   it  has  been 
justly  said,    "  they  want   another  felicity  to  secure 
that  which  they  are  already  possessed  of*."  If,  after 
all,  there  are  some  whose  minds  are  hardened  against 
all   the  forms   and  appearances  of  external   things, 
and  that  look    down    with  equal   contempt  upon  all 
the  events  of  this  world,   whether  of  a   dreadful   or 
engaging  aspect,   even  this  disposition  of  mind  does 
not  make  them   happy  :  nor  do   they  think   them- 
selves so,   they  have  still  something  to   make  them 
uneasy;  theobscure  darkness  that  overspreads  their 
minds,   their  ignorance  of  heavenly  things,   and  the 
strength  of  their  carnal  affections,   not  yet  entirely 
subdued.     And,  though  these  we  are  now  speaking 
of  are  by  far  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  human  race;  yet,   if  they  had  not  within  them 
that  blessed  hope  of  removing  hence,  in  a  little  time, 
to  the  regions  of  light,  the  more  severely  they  feel 
the  straits   and  afflictions,   to  which  their  souls  are 
exposed  by  being  shut   up   in   this  narrow  earthly 
cottage,  so  much  they  certainly  would  be  more  mise- 
rable than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

As  oft,  therefore,  as  we  reflect  upon  these  things, 
we  will  find  that  the  whole  comes  to  this  one  con- 
clusion :  "  There  is  certainly  some  end  f.''  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  some  end  suited  to  the  nature  of  man, 
and  worthy  of  it ;  some  particular,  compleat,  and 
permanent  good  :  and  since  we  in  vain   look  for  it 

*  Alia  felicitate  ad  illam  felicitatem  tueudam  opus  est. 
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within  the  narrow  verge  of  this  life,  and  among  the 
many  miseries  that  swarm  on  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  we  must  of  necessity  conclude,  that  there  is 
certainly  some  more  fruitful  country,  and  a  more 
lasting  life,  to  which  our  felicity  is  reserved,  and 
into  which  we  will  be  received  when  we  remove 
hence.  This  is  not  our  rest,  nor  have  we  any  place 
of  residence  here ;  it  is  the  region  of  fleas  and  gnats, 
and  while  we  search  for  happiness  among  these  mean 
and  perishing  things,  we  are  not  only  sure  to  be 
disappointed,  but  also  not  to  escape  those  miseries, 
which,  in  great  numbers,  continually  beset  us;  so 
that  we  may  apply  to  ourselves  the  saying  of  the 
famous  artist,  confined  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
truly  say,  "  The  earth  and  the  sea  are  shut  up 
against  us,  and  neither  of  them  can  favour  our 
escape  ;  the  way  to  heaven  is  alone  open,  and  this 
way  we  will  strive  to  go*." 

Thus  far  we  have  advanced  by  degrees,  and  very 
lately  we  have  discoursed  upon  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  to  which  we  have  added  the  resurrection 
of  our  earthly  body  by  way  of  appendix.  It  re- 
mains that  we  now  enquire  into  the  happiness  of  the 
life  to  come. 

Yet,  I  own,  I  am  almost  deterred  from  entering 
upon  this  enquiry  by  the  vast  obscurity  and  subli- 
mity of  the  subject,  which  in  its  nature  is  such,  that 
we  can  neither  understand  it,  nor  if  we  could,  can 
it  be  expressed  in  words.  The  divine  apostle,  who 
had  had  some  glimpse  of  this  felicity,  describes  it 
no  otherwise  than  by  his  silence,  calling  the  words 
he  heard,  "  unspeakable,  and  such  as  it  was  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter  f."  And  if  he  neither 
could,  nor  would  express  what  he  saw,  far  be  it 
from  us  boldly  to  force  ourselves  into,  or  intrude 
upon  what  we  have  not  seen  ;  especially  as  the  same 
apostle,  in  another  place,  acquaints  us,  for  our  future 

*  Nee  tellus  nostra?,  necpatet  unda  fugae, 
Restat  iter  cceli,  ccelo  tentabimus  ire. 
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caution,  that  this  was  unwarrantably  done  by  some 
rash  and  forward  persons  in  his  own  time.    But  since 
in  the  sacred  archives  of  this  new  world,   however 
invisible  and  unknown  to   us,   we  have  some  maps 
and    descriptions  of  it  suited   to  our  capacity;   we 
are  not  only  allowed  to  look  at   them,   but,  as  they 
were  drawn    for  that    very  purpose,   it  would  cer- 
tainly   be  the  greatest  ingratitude,  as  well    as   the 
highest  negligence   in    us,   not  to   make  some  im- 
provement of  them.     Here,  however,   we  must  re- 
member, what  a  great  odds  there  is  between  the  de- 
scription of  a  kingdom  in  a  small  and  imperfect  map, 
and  the  extent  and   beauty  of  that  very    kingdom 
when  viewed  by  the  traveller's  eye;  and  how  much 
greater  the  difference  must  be,   between  the  felicity 
of  that  heavenly  kingdom,  to  which  we  are  aspiring, 
and  all,  even  the  most  striking  figurative  expressions, 
taken  from  the  things  of  this  earth,   that  are  used 
to  convey  some  faint  and  imperfect  notion  of  it  to 
our  minds  ?  What  are  these  things,  the  false  glare 
and  shadows  whereof,  in  this  earth,  are  pursued  with 
such  keen  and  furious  impetuosity,  riches,  honours, 
pleasures  ?  All   these,  in   nheir  justest,  purest,    and 
sublimest  sense,  are  comprehended  in   this   blessed 
life  :   it   is  a  treasure,  that  can  neither  fail  nor  be 
carried  away  by  force  or  fraud  :  it  is  an  inheritance 
uncorrupted  and  undefiled,  a  crown  that  fadeth  not 
away,  a  never-failing  stream  of  joy  and  delight :  itisa 
marriage-feast,  and  of  all    others   the  most  joyous 
and  most  sumptuous ;  one  that  always  satisfies,  and 
never  cloys  the  appetite  :    it  is   an   eternal  spring, 
and  an  everlasting  light,  a  day  without  an  evening  : 
it  is  a  paradise,  where  the  lillies    are  always   white 
and  full  bloom,  the  saffron  blooming,  the  trees  sweat 
out  their  balsams,  and  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst 
thereof:  it  is  a  city  where  the  houses  are  built  of  living 
pearls,  the  gates  of  precious  stones,  and  the  streets, 
paved  with   the  purest   gold;  yet  all  these  are  no- 
thing but  veils  of  the  happiness  to   be  revealed  on 
that  most  blessed  day  ;  nay,  the  light  itself,  which 
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we  have  mentioned  among  the  rest,  though  it  he 
the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  this  visible  world, 
is  at  best  but  a  shadow  of  that  heavenly  glory;  and 
how  small  soever  that  portion  of  this  inaccessible 
brightness  may  be,  which,  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
shines  upon  us  through  these  veils,  it  certainly  very 
well  deserves  that  we  should  often  turn  our  eyes  to- 
wards it,  and  view  it  with  the  closest  attention. 

Now,   the   first   tiling  that  necessarily  occurs  in 
the  constitution  of  happiness,  is  a  full  and  complete 
deliverance  from  every  evil,   and  every  grievance  ; 
which  we  may  as  certainly  expect  to  meet  with  in 
that  heavenly  life,  as  it  is  impossible  to  be  attained 
while  we   sojourn   here   below.     All   tears  shall   be 
wiped  away  from  our  eyes,   and  every  cause  and  oc- 
casion of  tears  for  ever  removed  from  our  sight; 
there,   there   are  no  tumults,  no  wars,  no  poverty, 
no  death,  nor  disease;  there,  there  is  neither  mourn- 
ing nor  fear,  nor  sin,  which  is  the  source  and  foun- 
tain of  all  other  evils :  there  is  neither  violence  with- 
in doors,   nor  without,  nor  any  complaint,   in  the 
streets  of  that  blessed   city ;  there,  no  friend  goes 
out,  nor  enemy  comes  in.  2.  Full  vigour  of  body  and 
mind,  health,  beauty,  purity,  and  perfect  tranquillity. 
3.  The  most  delightful  society  of  angels,  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,   and  all  the  saints ;  among  whom 
there  are  no  reproaches,   contentions,  controversies, 
nor  party-spirit,    because  there  are,   there,   none  of 
the  sources  whence  they  can  spring,  nor  any  thing 
to  encourage  their  growth  ;  for  there  is,  there,  par- 
ticularly, no  ignorance,  no  blind  self-love,    no  vain- 
glory nor  envy,  which  is  quite  excluded  from  those 
divine  regions ;   but,   on  the   contrary,   perfect  cha- 
rity,   whereby    every    one,  together  with   his  own 
felicity,   enjoys  that  of  his  neighbours,  and  is  happy 
in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other:  hence  there  is  among* 
them  a  kind  of  infinite  reflection  and  multiplication 
of  happiness,  like  that  of  a  spacious  hall  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  dignified  with  a  full 
assembly  of  kings  and  potentates,  and  having  its 
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Avails  quite  covered  with  the  brightest  looking 
glasses.  4.  But  what  infinitely  exceeds,  and  quite 
eclipses  all  the  rest,  is  that  boundless  ocean  of  hap- 
piness, which  results  from  the  beatific  vision  of  the 
ever  blessed  God;  without  which,  neither  the  tran- 
quillity they  enjoy,  nor  the  society  of  saints,  nor  the 
possession  of  any  particular  finite  good,  nor  indeed 
of  all  such  taken  together,  can  satisfy  the  soul,  or 
make  it  completely  happy.  The  manner  of  this 
enjoyment  we  can  only  expect  to  understand,  when 
we  enter  upon  the  full  possession  of  it ;  till  then,  to 
dispute,  and  raise  many  questions  about  it,  is  no- 
thing but  vain  foolish  talking,  and  lighting  with 
phantoms  of  our  own  brain.  But  the  schoolmen, 
who  confine  the  whole  of  this  felicity  to  bare  specu- 
lation, or,  as  they  call  it,  an  intellectual  act  *,  are, 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  guilty  of  great  pre- 
sumption, and  their  conclusion  is  built  upon  a  very 
weak  foundation.  For  although  contemplation  be 
the  highest  and  noblest  act  of  the  mind ;  yet  com- 
plete happiness  necessarily  requires  some  present  good 
suited  to  the  whole  man,  the  whole  soul,  and  all  its 
faculties.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  doctrine, 
that  the  whole  of  this  felicity  is  commonly  compre- 
hended in  scripture  under  the  term  of  vision  ;  for 
the  mental  vision,  or  contemplation  of  the  primary 
and  infinite  good,  most  properly  signifies,  or  at  least, 
includes  in  it  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  good;  and 
the  observation  of  the  Rabbins  concerning  scripture- 
phrases,  "  That  words  expressing  the  senses,  include 
also  the  affections  naturally  arising  from  those  sen- 
sations f/'  is  very  well  known.  Thus,  knowing  is 
often  put  for  approving  and  loving ;  and  seeing  for 
enjoying  and  attaining.  "  Taste  and  see  that  God 
is  good,  says  the  Psalmist ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  no 
small  pleasure  to  lovers  to  dwell  together,  and  mu- 
tually to  enjoy   the  sight   of  one  another.      "  No- 
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thing  is  more  agreeable  to  lovers,  than  to  live  to- 
gether *." 

We  must,  therefore,  by  all  means  conclude,  that 
this  beatific  vision  includes  in  it  not  only  a  distinct 
and  intuitive  knowledge  of  God,  but  so  to  speak, 
such  a  knowledge  as  gives  us  the  enjoyment  of  that 
most  perfect  Being,  and,  in  some  sense,  unites  us  to 
him;  for  such  a  vision  it  must,  of  necessity,  be,  that 
converts  that  love  of  the  infinite  good,  which  blazes 
in  the  souls  of  the  saints,  into  full  possession,  that 
crowns  all  their  wishes,  and  fills  them  with  an 
abundant  and  overflowing  fulness  of  joy,  that  vents 
itself  in  everlasting  blessings  and  songs  of  praise. 

And  this  is  the  only  doctrine,  if  you  believe  it, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  do:  This,  I  say,  is  the 
only  doctrine  that  will  transport  your  whole  souls, 
and  raise  them  up  on  high.  Hence  you  will  learn 
to  trample  tinder  feet  all  the  turbid  and  muddy  plea- 
sures of  the  flesh,  and  all  the  allurements  and  splen- 
did trifles  of  the  present  world.  However  those 
earthly  enjoyments,  that  are  swelled  up  by  false 
names,  and  the  strength  of  imagination,  to  a  vast 
size,  may  appear  grand  and  beautiful,  and  still 
greater,  and  more  engaging  to  those  that  are  un- 
acquainted with  them;  how  small,  how  inconsider- 
able do  they  all  appear  to  a  soul  that  looks  for  a 
heavenly  country,  that  expects  to  share  the  joys  of 
angels,  and  has  its  thoughts  constantly  employed 
about  these  objects  ?  To  conclude,  the  more  the 
soul  withdraws,  so  to  speak,  from  the  body,  and  re- 
tires within  itself,  the  more  it  rises  above  itself, 
and  the  more  closely  it  cleaves  to  God,  the  more 
the  life  it  lives,  in  this  earth,  resembles  that  which 
it  will  enjoy  in  heaven,  and  the  larger  foretastes  it 
has  of  the  first  fruits  of  that  blessed  harvest.  Aspire, 
therefore,  to  holiness,  young  gentlemen,  "  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 


LECTU1E    yjJa 

Of  the  Being  o/'God. 

THOUGH,  on  most  subjects,  the  opinions  of 
men  are  various,  and  often  quite  opposite,  in- 
somuch that  they  seem  to  be  more  remarkable  for 
the  vast  variety  of  their  sentiments,  than  that  of 
their  faces  and  languages  ;  there  are,  however,  two 
things,  wherein  all  nations  are  agreed,  and  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  perfect  harmony  throughout  the 
whole  human  race,  the  desire  of  happiness,  and  a 
sense  of  religion.  The  former  no  man  desires  to 
shake  off;  and  though  some,  possibly,  would  wil- 
lingly part  with  the  latter,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
eradicate  it  entirely;  tiiey  cannot  banish  God  alto- 
gether out  of  their  thoughts,  nor  extinguish  every 
spark  of  religion  within  them.  It  is  certainly  true, 
that  for  the  most  part  this  desire  of  happiness  wan- 
ders in  darkness  from  one  object  to  another,  without 
fixing  upon  any  ;  and  the  sense  of  religion  is  either 
suffered  to  lie  inactive,  or  deviates  into  superstition. 
Yet  the  great  Creator  of  the  world  employs  these 
two,  as  the  materials  of  a  fallen  building,  to  repair 
the  ruins  of  the  human  race,  and  as  handles  whereby 
he  draws  his  earthen  vessel  out  of  the  deep  gulph  of 
misery  into  which  it  is  fallen. 

Of  the  former  of  these,  that  is,  felicity,  we  have 
already  spoken  on  another  occasion  :  we  shall  there- 
fore now,  with  divine  assistance,  employ  some  part 
of  our  time  in  considering  that  sense*  of  religion, 
that  is  naturally  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  man. 

Nor  will  our  labour,  I  imagine,  be  unprofitably 
employed  in  collecting  together  these  few  general 
principles,  in  which  so  many,  and  so  very  dissimilar 
formsof  religion  and  sentiments,  extremely  different, 
harmoniously  agree :  for  as  every  science,  most  pro- 
perly, begins  with  universal  propositions,  and  things 
more  generally  known ;  so  in  the  present   case}  be- 
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sides  the  other  advantages,  it  will  be  no  small  sup- 
port to  a  weak  and  wavering  mind,  that  amidst  all  the 
disputes  and  contentions  subsisting  between  the 
various  sects  and  parties  in  religion,  the  great  and 
necessary  articles,  at  least,  of  our  faith  are  esta- 
blished, in  some  particulars,  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  mankind,  and,  in  all  the  rest,  by  that  of 
the  whole  Christian  world. 

I  would  therefore  most  earnestly  wish,  that  your 
tninds,  rooted  and  estabiised  in  the  faith*,  were 
firmly  united  in  this  delightful  bond  of  religion, 
which,  like  a  golden  chain,  will  be  no  burden,  but 
an  ornament ;  not  a  yoke  of  slavery,  but  a  badge 
of  true  and  generous  liberty.  I  would,  by  no  means, 
have  you  to  be  Christians  upon  the  authority  of 
mere  tradition,  or  education,  and  the  example  and 
precepts  of  parents  and  masters,  but  purely  from  a 
full  conviction  of  your  own  understandings,  and  a 
fervent  disposition  of  the  will  and  affections  pro- 
ceeding therefrom  ;  "  for  piety  is  the  sole  and  only 
good  among  mankind  f,"  and  you  can  expect  none 
of  the  fruits  of  religion,  unless  the  root  of  it  be  well 
laid,  and  firmly  established  by  faith  ;  "  for  all  the 
virtues  are  the  daughters  of  faith  J,"  says  Clem. 
Alexand. 

Lucretius,  with  very  ill-advised  praises,  extols 
his  favourite  Grecian  philosopher  as  one  fallen  down 
from  heaven  to  be  the  deliverer  of  mankind,  and 
dispel  their  distressing  terrors  and  fears,  because  he 
fancied  he  had  found  out  an  effectual  method  to 
banish  all  religion  entirely  out  of  the  minds  of  men. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  in  no  age  has  there  been  want- 
ing brutish  souls,  too  much  enslaved  to  their  cor- 
poreal senses,  that  would  wish  these  opinions  to  be 
true  ;  yet,  after  all,  there  are  very  i'ew  of  them,  who 
are  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of  these 
vicious  principles,  which,  with  great  impudence,  and 
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importunity,  they  commonly  inculcate  upon  others: 
they  belch  out,  with  full  mouth,  their  foolish  dreams, 
often  in  direct  opposition  to  conscience  and  know- 
ledge; and  what  they  unhappily  would  wish  to  be 
true,  they  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  belive  themselves. 
You  are  acquainted  with  Horace's  recantation, 
wherein  he  tells  us,  "  That  he  had  been  long  bigot- 
ed to  the  mad  tenets  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  ; 
but  found  himself  at  last  obliged  to  alter  his  senti- 
ments, and  deny  all  he  had  asserted  before*." 

Some  souls  lose  the  whole  exercise  of  their 
reason,  because  they  inform  bodies,  that  labour 
under  the  defect  of  temperament  or  proper  organs  ; 
yet  you  continue  to  give  the  old  definition  of  man, 
and  call  him  a  rational  creature ;  and  should  any 
one  think  proper  to  call  him  a  religious  creature, 
he  would,  to  be  sure,  have  as  much  reason  on  his 
side,  and  needed  not  fear  his  opinion  would  be  re- 
jected, because  of  a  few  madmen,  who  laugh  at  re- 
ligion. Nor  is  it  improbable,  as  some  of  the  an- 
cients have  ■  asserted,  that  those  few  among  the 
Greeks,  who  were  called  Atheists,  had  not  that 
epithet  because  they  absolutely  denied  the  being  of 
God,  but  only  because  they  rejected,  and  justly 
laughed  at  the  fictitious  and  ridiculous  deities  of  the 
rations. 

Of  all  the  institutions  and  customs  received 
among  men,  we  meet  with  nothing  more  solemn  and 
general  than  that  of  religion,  and  sacred  rites  per- 
formed to  the  honour  of  some  deity  ;  which  is  a  very 
strong  argument,  that  that  persuasion,  in  preference 
to  any  other,  is  written,  nay  rather  engraven,  in 
strong  and  indelible  characters  upon  the  mind  of 
man.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  name  of  the  great 
Creator  stamped  upon  the  noblest  of  all  his  visible 
works,  that  thus  man  may  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
his;  and  (concluding,  from  the  inscription  he  finds 
impressed  upon  his  mind,   that  what  belongs  to  God 
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ought,  in  strict  justice,  to  be  restored  to  him)  be 
-wholly  reunited  to  his  first  principle,  that  immense 
ocean  of  goodness  whence  he  took  his  rise*.  The 
distemper  that  has  invaded  mankind  is,  indeed, 
grievous  and  epidemical :  it  consists  in  a  mean  and 
degenerate  love  to  the  body  and  corporeal  things; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  a  stupid  and  brutish 
forgetful ness  of  God,  though  he  can  never  be  en- 
tirely blotted  out  of  the  mind.  This  forgetfulness 
a  few,  and  but  very  tew,  alarmed,  and  awakened  by 
the  divine  rod,  early  shake  off;  and  even  in  the 
most  stupid,  and  such  as  are  buried  in  the  deepest 
sleep,  the  original  impression  sometimes  discovers 
itself,  when  they  are  under  the  pressure  of  some 
grievous  calamity,  or  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
and  especially  upon  a  near  prospect  of  death :  then 
the  thoughts  of  God,  that  had  lain  hid,  and  been 
Jong  suppressed,  forced  out  by  the  weight  of  pain, 
and  the  impressions  of  fear,  come  to  be  remember- 
ed, and  the  whole  soul  being,  as  it  were,  roused  out 
of  its  long  and  deep  sleep,  men  begin  to  look  about 
them,  enquire  what  the  matter  is,  and  seriously  re- 
flect whence  thev  came,  and  whither  they  are  so- 
in£.  Then  the  truth  comes  naturallv  from  their 
hearts.  The  stormy  sea  alarmed  even  profane  sailors 
so  much,  that  they  awaked  the  sleeping  prophet; 
"  Awake,  say  they,  thou  sleeper,  and  call  upon  thy 
God." 

But  however  weak  or  imperfect  this  original,  or 
innate  knowledge  of  God  mav  be,  it  discovers  itself 
every  where  so  far,  at  least,  that  you  can  meet  with 
no  man,  or  society  of  men,  that,  by  some  form  of 
worship  or  ceremonies,  do  not  acknowledge  a  Deity, 
and  according  to  their  capacity,  and  the  custom  of 
their  country,  pay  him  homage.  It  is  true,  some 
late  travellers  have  reported,  that,  in  that  part  of 
the  new  world  called  Brazil,  there  are  some  tribes 
of  the  natives,  among  whom  you  can  discover  no 
Symptoms,  that  they  have  the  least  sense  of  a  Deity: 

"'   Tx  t5  QiS  tw  Qtu,'. 
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but,  besides  that  the  truth  of  this  report  is  very 
far  from  being  well  ascertained,  aud  that  the  ob- 
servation might  have  been  too  precipitately  made  by 
new  comers,  who  had  not  made  sufficient  enquiry  : 
even  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  is  not  of  such  con- 
sequence when  opposed  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  universal  agreement  of  all  nations  and  ages 
upon  this  subject,  that  the  least  regard  should  be 
paid  to  it.  Nor  must,  we  imagine  that  it  at  all 
lessens  the  weight  of  this  great  argument,  which  has 
been  generally,  and  most  justly  urged,  both  by  an- 
cients and  moderns,  to  establish  the  first  and  com- 
mon foundations  of  religion. 

Now,  whoever  accurately  considers  this  universal 
sense  of  religion,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
will  find  that  it  comprehends  in  it  these  particulars: 
I.  That  there  is  a  God.  2.  That  he  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped. 3.  Which  is  a  consequence  of  the  former, 
that  he  regards  the  affairs  of  men.  4.  That  lie  has 
given  them  a  law,  enforced  by  rewards  and  punish- 
ments;  and  that  the  distribution  of  these  is,  in  a 
very  great  measure,  reserved  to  a  life  different  from 
that  we  live  in  this  earth,  is  the  firm  belief,  if  not  of 
all,  at  least,  of  the  generality  of  mankind.  And 
though  our  present  purpose  does  not  require,  that 
we  should  confirm  the  truth  of  all  these  points  with 
those  strong  arguments  that  might  be  urged  in  their 
favour;  but  rather,  that  we  should  take  them  for 
granted,  as  being  sufficiently  established  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind  :  we  shall,  however,  sub- 
join a  few  thoughts  on  each  of  them,  separately, 
with  as  great  brevity  and  perspicuity  as  we  can. 

1.  That  there  is  a  God.  And  here  I  cannot 
help  fearing,  that  when  we  endeavour  to  confirm 
this  leading  truth,  with  regard  to  the  first  and  un- 
created Being,  by  a  long  and  laboured  series  of 
arguments,  we  may  seem,  instead  of  a  service,  to  do 
a  kind  of  injury  to  God  and  man  both.  For  why 
should  we  use  the  pitiful  light  of  a  candle  to  dis- 
cover the  sun,  and  eagerly  go  about  to  prove  the 
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being  of  him,  who  gave  being  to  every  thing  else, 
■who  alone  exists  necessarily,  nay,  we  may  boldly 
say,  who  alone  exists  ;  seeing  all  other  things  were 
by  him  extracted  out  of  nothing,  and  when  com- 
pared with  him,  they  are  nothing,  and  even  less 
than  nothing,  and  vanity  ?  And  would  not  any  man 
think  himself  insulted,  should  it  be  suspected,  that 
lie  doubted  of  the  being  of  him,  without  whom  he 
could  neither  doubt,  nor  think,  nor  be  at  all  ?  This 
persuasion,  without  doubt,  is  innate,  and  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  man,  if  any  thing  at 
all  can  be  said  to  be  so  *.  Nor  does  Jamblicus  scru- 
ple to  say,  "That  to  know  God  is  our  very  be- 
ing f:"  and  in  another  place,  "  That  it  is  the  very 
being  of  the  soul  to  know  God,  on  whom  it  de- 
pends J."  Nor  would  he  think  amiss,  who,  in  this, 
should  espouse  the  opinion  of  Plato  ;  for  to  know 
this,  is  nothing  more  than  to  call  to  remembrance 
what  was  formerly  impressed  upon  the  mind  ;  and 
when  one  forgets  it,  which,  alas  !  is  too  much  the 
case  of  us  all,  he  has  as  many  remembrancers,  so  to 
speak,  within  him,  as  he  has  members;  and  as 
many  without  him,  as  the  individuals  of  the  vast 
variety  of  creatures  to  be  seen  around  him.  Let, 
therefore,  the  indolent  soul  that  has  almost  forgot 
God,  be  roused  up,  and  every  now  and  then  say  to 
itself,  "  Behold  this  beautiful  starry  heaven,  &c.*' 

But  because  we  have  too  many  of  that  sort  of 
fools,  that  say  in  their  heart  "  There  is  no  God," 
and  if  we  are  not  to  answer  a  fool,  so  as  to  be  like 
unto  him ;  yet  we  are,  by  all  means,  to  answer  him 
according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit; ao-ain,  because  a  criminal  forgetfulness  of  this 
leading  truth  is  the  sole  source  of  all  the  wickedness 
in  the  world;  and  finally,  because  it  may  not  be  quite 
unprofitable,  nor  unpleasant,  even  to  the  best  of 
men,  sometimes  to  recollect  their  thoughts  on  this 
subject ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  pleasant  exer- 

*  Primum  visibile  lux,  &  priinum  intelligibile  Dcus. 
f  Esse  nostrum  est  Deum  cognoscere. 

X  Esse  anim<e7  est  quoddam   intelligere,  scil.  Deum,  unde  de- 
pendet. 
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cise  to  every  well  disposed  mind,  to  reflect  upon 
what  a  solid  and  unshaken  foundation  the  whole 
fabric  of  religion  is  built,  and  to  think  and  speak 
of  the  eternal  fountain  of  goodness,  and  of  all  other 
beings,  and  consequently  of  his  necessary  existence; 
we  reckon  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  thoughts 
upon  it.  Therefore,  not  to  insist  upon  several  argu- 
ments, which  ate  urged  with  great  advantage  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  only  produce  one  or  two,  and  shall 
reason  thus. 

It  is  by  all  means  necessary,  that  there  should  be 
some  eternal  being,  otherwise  nothing  could  ever 
have  been;  since  it  must  be  a  most,  shocking  con- 
tradiction to  say,  that  any  thing  could  have  pro- 
duced itself  out  of  nothing.  But  if  we  say,  that 
any  thing  existed  from  Qtcrnity,  it  is  most  agree- 
able to  reason,  that  that  should  be  an  eternal  mind, 
or  thinking  being,  that  so  the  noblest  property  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  most  exalted  being.  Nay,  that 
eternal  being  must,  of  absolute  necessity,  excel  in 
wisdom  and- power,  and,  indeed,  in  every  other  per- 
fection; since  it  must  itself  be  uncreated,  and  the 
cause  and  origin  of  all  the  creatures,  otherwise  some 
difficulty  will  remain  concerning  their  production : 
and  thus  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  taken  singly, 
suggest  arguments  in  favour  of  their  Creator. 

The  beautiful  order  of  the  universe,  and  the  mu- 
tual relation  that  subsists  between  all  its  parts, 
present  us  with  another  strong  and  convincing  argu- 
ment. This  order  is  itself  an  effect,  and,  indeed,  a 
wonderful  one;  and  it  is  also  evidently  distinct 
from  the  things  themselves,  taken  singly  ;  therefore 
it  must  proceed  from  some  cause,  and  a  cause  en- 
dowed with  superior  wisdom;  for  it  would  be  the 
greatest,  folly,  as  well  as  impudence,  to  say  it  could 
be  owing  to  mere  chance.  Now  it  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  man,  nor  could  it  be  owing  to  any  con- 
cert or  mutual  agreement  between  the  things  them- 
selves, separately  considered  ;  seing  the  greatest 
part  of  them  are  evidently  incapable  of  consulta- 
tion and   concert :  it  must  therefore  proceed  from 
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some  one  superior  being,  and  that  being  is  God, 
"  who  commanded  the  stars  to  move  by  stated  laws, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  be  produced  at  different 
seasons,  the  .changeable  moon  to  shine  with  borrowed 
light,  and  the  sun  with  his  own*." 

He  is  the  monarch  of  the  universe,   and  the  most 
absolute  monarch  in  nature :  for   who  else  assigned 
to  every  rank   of  creatures  its  particular  form  and 
uses,  so  that  the  stars,   subjected   to  no  human  au- 
thority or  laws,  should  be  placed  on  high,  and  serve 
to   bring   about    to    the  earth,   and   the  inhabitants 
thereof,  the  regular  returns  of  day  and  night,   and 
distinguish  the  seasons  of  the  year.     Let  us  take,  in 
particular,  any  one  species  of  sublunary  things,   for 
instance  man,  the  noblest  of  all,   and  see   how  he 
came  by  the  form  wherewith  he  is  vested,  that  frame 
or  constitution  of  body,  that  vigour  of  mind,   and 
that  precise  rank  in  the  nature  of  things,   which  he 
now  obtains,    and   no  other.     He  must,   certainly, 
either  have-made  choice  of  these  things  for  himself, 
or  must  have  had   them  assigned  him    by  another; 
whom  we  must  consider  as  the  principal  actor,  and 
sole  architect  of  the  whole  fabric.     That  he  made 
choice  of  them   for  himself,  nobody  will  imagine; 
for,  either  he  made  this  choice  before  he  had   any 
existence  of  his  own,  or  after  he  began  to  be :  but  it 
is  not  easy   to  say   which   of  these  suppositions  is 
most  absurd.     It  remains,  therefore,  that  he  must  be 
indebted,  for  all  he  enjoys,  to  the  mere  good  pleasure 
of  his  sieat  and  all- wise  Creator,  who  framed  his 
earthly   body   in  such  a  wonderful   and   surprising 
manner,    animated   him   with  his  own    breath,    and 
thus  introduced  him   into  this  great   palace   of  his, 
which  we  now  behold  ;  where  his  manifold  wisdom, 
most  properly  so  called,  displays  itself  so  gloriously 

Qui  lege  movcri 


Sidera,  qui  fruges  diverso  tempore  nasei, 
Qui  variam  Phoeben  alieno  jusseiit  igne 
Compleri,  solemq;  suo. 
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in  the  whole  machine,  and  in  every  one  of  its  zuon- 
derfullij  variegated  parts. 

The   tirst  argument,  taken  from  the  very  being  of 
things,  may  be  farther  illustrated   by  the  same   in- 
stance of  man.      For  unless   the  first  man  was  cre- 
ated, we  must  suppose  an  infinite   series  of  genera- 
tions from  eternity,  and  so  the  human  race  must  be 
supposed  independent,  and  to  owe  its  being  to  itself; 
but  by  tliis  hypothesis  mankind  came  into  the  world 
by    generation,    therefore    every    individual  of  the 
race  owes  its  being  to  another;   consequently   the 
■whole  race  is  from  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  from 
another,  which  is  absurd.     Therefore  the  hypothesis 
implies  a  plain  and  evident  contradiction.      "  O  !  im- 
mense wisdom,  that  produced  the  world  !    Let  us  for 
ever  admire  the  riches  and  skill  of  thy  right-hand  *;" 
often  viewing  with  attention  thy  wonders,  and,  while 
we  view  them,  frequently  crying  out  with  the  di- 
vine Psalmist,   "  O  !   Lord,   how   manifold  are    thy 
works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all;  the  earth 
is  full  of  thy  riches3!   From  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing thou  art   God,    and    besides  thee    there  is   no 
other"."     And  with  Hermes,    "  The   Father  of  all, 
being  himself   understanding,    life  and  brightness, 
created  man  like  himself,  and  cherished   him   as   his 
own  son.     Thou   Creator  of  universal  nature,  who 
hast  extended  the  earth,  who  poisest    the  heavens, 
and  commandest  the  waters  to  flow  from  all  the  parts 
of  the  sea,  we  praise  thee,  who  art  the   one  exalted 
God,  for    by   thy   will  all  things  are  perfected  f.*' 
The  same  author  asserts,   that  God  was  prior  to  hu- 
mid nature. 

*  O  !  immensa,  opifcx  rerum,  sapiential  dextrae 
Divitias  artemq  ;  tuoe  miremur  in  sevum. 

?  Psm.  civ.  24.  b  Psm.  xc.  2. 

Toxa,  riao-/;?  <pv<7£u<;  xt'it^iS  o  irr.^txc,  t*j»  yvf  xj  Ufocvav  v-ps^ao-a?  jc  l7r»]<£|a?  ra 
y~Kvy.ii  ubit.'p  s|  aura  ra  axsafS  iixacc^ai,  v^yu^iv  &t  to  Train,   <cj  t«  tv,  g-i  yua 
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In  vain  would  any  one  endeavour  to  evade  the 
force  of  our  argument,  by  substituting  nature  in  the 
place  of  God,  as  the  principle  and  cause  of  this 
beautiful  order:  for  either,  by  nature,  he  under- 
stands the  particular  frame  and  composition  of 
every  single  thing,  which  would  be  saying  nothing 
at  all  to  the  purpose  in  hand;  because  it  is  evident, 
that  this  manifold  nature,  which  in  most  instances 
is  quite  void  of  reason,  could  never  be  the  cause  of 
that  beautiful  order  and  harmony  which  is  every 
where  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  system  : 
or  he  means  an  universal  and  intelligent  nature,  dis- 
posing and  ordering  every  thing  to  advantage. 
J]ut  this  is  only  another  name  for  God ;  of  whom  it 
may  be  said,  in  a  sacred  sense,  that  he,  as  an  infinite 
nature  and  mind,  pervades  and  fills  all  his  works. 
Not  as  an  informing  form,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  schools,  and  as  the  part  of  a  compound- 
ed whole,  which  is  the  idlest  fiction  that  can  be 
imagined;  for  at  this  rate,  he  must  not  only  be  a 
part  of  the  vilest  insects,  but  also  of  stocks  and 
stones,  and  clods  of  earth;  but  a  pure  unmixed 
nature,  which  orders  and  governs  all  things  with 
the  greatest  freedom  and  wisdom,  and  supports  them 
with  unwearied  and  almighty  power.  In  this  accep- 
tation, when  you  name  nature,  you  mean  God. 
Seneca's  words  are  very  apposite  to  this  purpose. 
"Withersoever  you  turn  yourself,  you  see  God 
meeting  you,  nothing  excludes  his  presence,  he  fills 
all  his  works:  therefore  it  is  in  vain  for  thee,  most 
ungrateful  of  all  men,  to  say,  thou  art  not  indebted 
to  God,  but  to  nature,  because  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
same.  If  thou  hadst  received  any  thing  from  Sene- 
ca, and  should  say,  thou  owed'st  it  to  Annseus  or 
Lucius,  thou  would'st  not  thereby  change  thy 
creditor,  but  only  his  name ;  because,  whether 
thou  mentionest  his  name  or  surname,  his  person  is 
still  the  same  *." 

*  Quocunq;  te  flexeris,  ibi  Deum  vides  occurrentem    tibi,   nihil 
ab  illo  vacat;  opus  suum  ipse  implet:  ergo  nihil  agis,  iagratissime 
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An  evident  and  most  natural  consequence  of  this 
universal  and  necessary  idea  of  a  God,  is  his  unity; 
all  that  mention  the  term  God,  intend  to  convey 
by  it  the  idea  of  the  first  most  exalted,  necessary  ex- 
istent, and  infinitely  perfect  being:  and  it  is  plain, 
there  can  be  but  one  being  endued  with  all  these 
perfections.  Nay,  even  the  polytheism,  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  heathen  nations,  was  not  carried 
so  far,  but  that  they  acknowledged  one  God,  by 
way  of  eminence,  as  supreme,  and  absolutely  above 
all  the  rest,  whom  they  stiled  the  greatest  and  best 
of  Beings,  and  the  Father  of  gods  and  men.  From 
him  all  the  rest  had  their  being,  and  all  that  they 
were,  and  from  him  also  they  had  the  title  of  gods, 
but  still  in  a  limited  and  subordinate  sense.  In  con- 
firmation of  this,  we  meet  with  very  many  of  the 
clearest  testimonies,  with  regard  to  the  unity  of 
God,  in  the  works  of  all  the  heathen  authors. 
That  of  Sophocles  is  very  remarkable:  "  There  is 
indeed,"  says  he,  "  one  God  ;  and  but  one,  who  has 
made  the  heavens,  and  the  wide  extended  earth,  the 
blue  surges  of  the  sea,  and  the  strength  of  the 
winds*." 

As  to  the  mystery  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  which 
Las  a  near  and  necessary  connection  with  the  pre- 
sent subject,  I  always  thought  it  was  to  be  received 
and  adored  with  the  most  humble  faith,  but  bv  no 
means  to  be  curiously  searched  into,  or  perplexed 
with  the-  absurd  questions  of  the  schoolmen.  We 
fell  by  an  arrogant  ambition  after  knowledge,  by 
mere  faith  we  rise  again,  and  are  reinstated;  and 
this  mystery,  indeed,  rather  than  any  other,  seems  to 
be  a  tree  of  knowledge,  prohibited  to  us   while  we 

mortalium,  qui  te  negas  Deo  debere,  sed  naturae,  quia  eidem  est 
utrumq;  ofticium.  Si  quid  a  Seneca  aceepisses,  &  Aniueo  te  di- 
ceres  debere  vel  Lucio,  non  creditorem  mutares,  sed  nomen,  quo- 
niam  sive  nomen  ejus  dicas,  sive  prenomen,  sive  cognomen,  idem 
tamen  ipse  est.     Seneca,  4-.  de  Benef. 

*  Ei?  T«r?  aX^Sttato'iv,  els  Ww  ©£of, 
O;  apavov  T    tTtv£e  x^  yxTxv  i^xxfxy 
IIe>Ttf  TE  ^XfXTTOV  Qtoy.x  kJ  xvtpwy  @ixq. 
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sojourn  in  these  mortal  bodies.  This  most  profound 
mystery,  though  obscurely  represented  by  the  sha- 
dows of  the  Old  Testament,  rather  than  clearly  re- 
vealed, was  not  unknown   to  the   most  antient  and 

celebrated  doctors  anions:  the  Jews,   nor  altogether 

• 
unattested,  however  obstinately  later  authors   may 

maintain  the  contrary.  Nay,  learned  men  have  ob- 
served, that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are 
expressly  acknowledged  in  the  books  of  the  Cabal-, 
ists,  and  they  produce  surprising  things  to  this  pur- 
pose out  of  the  book  of  Zohar,  winch  is  ascribed 
to  B.  Simeon,  Ben.  Joch,  and  some  other  Cabalrsti- 
cal  writers.  Nay  the  book,  just  now  mentioned, 
after  saying  a  great  deal  concerning  the  Three  in 
one  essence,  adds,  "That  this  secret  will  not  be  re- 
vealed to  all  tiil  the  coming  of  the  Messias*." 
I  insist  not  upon  what  is  said  of  the  name  consist- 
ing of  twelve  letters,  and  another  larger  one  of  forty- 
two,  as  containing  a  fuller  explication  of  that  most 
sacred  name,  which  they  call  Ilammephorashf. 

Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  some  dawn,  at  least,  of 
this  mystery  had  readied  even  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers. There  are  some  who  think  they  can  prove, 
by  arguments  of  no  inconsiderable  weight,  that 
Anaxagoras,  by  his  v»?,  or  mind,  meant  nothing  but 
the  son,  or  wisdom  that  made  the  world;  but  the 
testimonies  are  clearer,  which  you  find  frequently 
among  the  Platonic  philosophers,  concerning  the 
Three  subsisting  from  one  f;  moreover,  they  all  call 
the  self-existent  Being,  the  ereating  word,  or  the 
mind  and  the  soul  of  the  world\.  But  the  words  of 
the  /Egyptian  Hermes  are  very  surprising:  "  The 
mind,  which  is  God,    together   with  his  word,  pro- 

*  Hoc  arcanum    non    revelabitur   unicuiquc,    quousq ;     venom 
Messias. 

f  Maim.  Mor.  Nev.  part.  i.  c.  l6. 

§    To  uvro,  on  to»  2'r,u,njcyov  7^oyoyf  SOU  nin,  i^Triv  t«  xotrue  \vyt,< 

Vol.  IV.  S 
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duced  another  creating-mind  ;  nor  do  thev  differ 
from  one  another,  for  their  union  is  life*." 

But  what  we  now  insist  upon  is,  the  plain  and  evi- 
dent necessity  of  one  supreme,  and  therefore  of  one 
only  principle  of  all  things,  and  the  harmonious 
agreement  of  mankind  in  the  belief  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  same  principle. 

This  is  the  God,  whom  we  admire,  whom  we  wor- 
ship, whom  we  entirely  love,  or,  at  least,  whom  we 
desire  to  love  above  ail  things,  whom  we  can  nei- 
ther express  in  words,  nor  conceive  in  our  thoughts; 
and  the  less  we  are  capable  of  these  things,  so  much 
the  more  necessary  it  is  to  adore  him  with  the  pro- 
foundest  humility,  and  love  him  with  the  greatest  in- 
tention and  fervour. 

o   v8<;    Qioi;    uTTiKV-ziat  7\oyui    trtpov    van    ey]fA.iiyyo'j,  «>J\    «  cVifavTou  kit 
,  ~      "  <        '         »•'■>.- 


LECTU1E    VIII. 

Of  the  Worship  of  God,  Providence,  and 
the  Law  given  to  Man. 

THOUGH  I  thought  it  by  no  means  proper  to 
proceed  without  taking  notice  of  the  argu- 
ments, that  served  to  confirm  the  first  and  leading 
truth  of  religion,  and  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind with  regard  to  it;  yet  the  end,  I  chiefly  pro- 
posed to  myself,  was  to  examine  this  consent, 
and  point  out  its  force,  and  the  use  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  applied  ;  to  call  off  your  minds  from  the 
numberless  disputes  about  religion,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  this  universal  agreement,  as  into  a  more 
quiet  and  peaceable  country,  and  to  shew  you, 
what  I  wish  I  could  effectually  convince  you  of, 
that  there  is  more  weight  and  force  in  this  universal 
harmony  and  consent  of  mankind  in  a  few  of  the 
great  and  universal  principles,  to  confirm  our  minds 
in  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion,  than  the  innu- 
merable disputes,  that  still  subsist  with  regard  to 
the  other  points,  ought  to  have  to  discourage  us  in 
the  exercise  of  true  piety,  or,  in  the  least,  to  weaken 
our  faith. 

In  consequence  of  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay 
before  you  the  other  propositions  contained  in  this 
general  consent  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion. Now,  the  first  of  these  being,  ''That  there  is 
one,  and  but  one  eternal  principle  of  all  things ;" 
from  this  it  will  most  naturally  follow,  "  that  this 
principle  or  Deity  is  to  be  honoured  with  some  wor- 
ship ;"  and  from  these  two  taken  together,  it  must 
be,  with  the  same  necessity,  concluded,  "  that  there 
is  a  providence,  or,  that  God  doth  not  despise  or 
neglect  the  world,  which  he  has  created,   and  man- 
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kind,  by  whom  he  ought  to  be,  and  actually  is  wor- 
shipped, but  governs  them  with  the  most  watchful 
and  perfect  wisdom." 

All  mankind  acknowledge,  that  some  kind  of 
worship  is  due  to  God,  and  to  perform  it  is  by  all 
means  worthy  of  man  :  and  upon  the  minds  of  all  is 
strongly  impressed  that  sentiment  which  Lactantius 
expressed,  with  great  perspicuity  and  brevity,  in 
these  words,  "to  know  God  is  wisdom,  and  to  wor- 
ship him  justice  *." 

In  this  worship  somethirgs  are  natural,  and  there- 
fore of  more  general  use  among  all  nations,  such  as 
vows  and  prayers,  hymns  and  praises  ;  as  also  some 
bodily  gestures,  especially  such  as  seem  most  pro- 
per to  express  reverence  and  respect.  All  the  rest, 
for  the  most  part,  actually  consist  of  ceremonies, 
either  of  divine  institution  or  human  invention. 
Of  this  sort  are  sacrifices,  the  use  whereof,  in  old 
times,  very  much  prevailed  in  all  nations,  and  still 
continues  in  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 

A  majesty  so  exalted,  no  doubt,  deserves  the 
highest  honour,  and  the  sublimest  praises  on  his  own 
account;  but  still  if  men  were  not  persuaded  that 
the  testimonies  of  homage  and  respect,  they  offer  to 
God,  were  known  to  him,  and  accepted  of  him,  even 
on  this  account  all  human  piety  would  cool,  and 
presently  disappear;  and,  indeed,  prayers  and  vows, 
whereby  we  implore  the  divine  assistance,  and  solicit 
blessings  from  above,  offered  to  a  God,  who  neither 
hears,  nor,  in  the  least,  regards  them,  Mould  be  an 
instance  of  the  greatest  folly :  "nor  is  it  to  be  ima- 
Sfiiied,  that  all  nations  would  ever  have  agreed  in  t  he 
extravagant  custom  of  addressing  themselves  to  gods 
that  did  not  hear. 

Supposing,  therefore,  any  religion,  or  divine  wor- 
ship, it  immediately  follows  therefrom,  that  there 
is  also  a  Providence.  This  was  acknowledged  of 
old,  and  is  still  acknowledged  by  the  generality  of 
all  nations,  throughout  the  world,  and  the  most   fa- 

*  Deum  nosse,  sapientia;  colore,  justitia. 
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mo  us  philosophers.  There  were,  indeed,  particular 
men,  and  some  whole  sects,  that  denied  it:  others, 
who  acknowledged  a  kind  of  Providence,  confined 
it  to  the  heavens,  among  whom  was  Aristotle,  as 
appears  from  his  book  de  Mundo;  which  notion  is 
justly  si i edited  bv  Nazianzen,  who  calls  it  a  mere 
limited  Providence*.  Others  allowed  it  some  place 
in  things  of  this  world,  but  only  extended  it  to 
generals,  in  opposition  to  individuals;  but  others, 
with  the  greatest  justice,  acknowledged  that  all 
things,  even  the  most  minute  and  inconsiderable, 
were  the  objects  of  it.  "He  fills  his  own  work,  nor 
is  he  only  over  it,  but  also  in  itf."  Moreover,  if 
we  ascribe  to  God  the  origin  of  this  fabric,  and  all 
things  in  it,  it  will  be  most  absurd  and  inconsistent 
to  deny  him  the  preservation  and  government  of  it; 
for  if  he  docs  not  preserve  and  govern  his  creatures, 
it  must  be  either  because  he  cannot,  or  because  he 
will  not ;  but  his  infinite  power  and  wisdom  make  it 
impossible  to  doubt  of  the  former,  and  his  infinite 
goodness  of  the  latter.  The  words  of  Epictetus  are 
admirable:  "  There  were  five  great  men,"  said  he, 
"  of  which  number  were  Ulysses  and  Socrates,  who 
said  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  move  without 
the  knowledge  of  God  $;"  and  in  another  place,  "  If 
I  was  a  nightingale,  I  would  act  the  part  of  a  night- 
ingale ;  if  a  swan,  that  of  a  swan;  now  that  I  am 
a  reasonable  creature,  it  is  mv  duty  to  praise 
God§." 

It  would  be  needless  to  shew,  that  so  great  a  fabric 
could  not  stand  without  some  being  properly  quali- 
fied to  watch  over  it ;  that  the  unerring  course  of  the 
stars  is  not  the  effect  of  blind  fortune;  that  what 
chance  sets  on  foot  is  often  put   out  of  order,   and 

f  Opus  suum  ipse  implet,  nee  solum  praeest,  se:l  inest. 
v.Hxua®'.     Arrian.  lib.  i.  cap  12.  ricp  ©si;;-.,  <Sc 
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soon  falls  to  pieces  ;  that,  therefore,  this  unerring 
and  regular  velocity  is  owing;  to  the  influence  of  a 
fixed  eternal  la\r.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  great 
miracle,  merely  to  know  so  great  a  multitude,  and 
such  a  vast  variety  of  things,  not  only  particular 
towns,  hut  also  provinces  and  kingdoms,  even  the 
whole  earth,  all  the  myriads  of  creatures  that  crawl 
upon  the  earth,  and  all  their  thoughts  ;  in  a  word, 
at  the  same  instant  to  hear  and  see  all  that  hap- 
pens *  on  both  hemispheres  of  this  globe  ;  how  much 
more  wonderful  must  it  be,  to  rule  and  govern  all 
these  at  once,  and,  as  it  were,  with  one  glance  of 
the  eye.  When  we  consider  this,  may  we  not  cry 
out  with  the  poet,  "O  thou  great  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who  governest  the  world  with  constant 
and  unerring  sway,  who  biddesttime  to  flow  through- 
out ages,  and  continuing  unmoved  thyself,  givest 
motion  to  every  thing  else,  &c.  t" 

It  is  also  a  great  comfort  to  have  the  faith  of  this 
Providence  constantly  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
so  as  to  have  recourse  to  it  in  the  midst  of  all  con- 
fusions, whether  public  or  private,  and  all  calamities 
from  without  or  from  within:  to  be  able  to  say, 
the  great  King,  who  is  also  my  father,  is  the  supreme 
ruler  of  all  these  things,  and  with  him  all  my  interests 
are  secure;  to  stand  firm,  with  Moses,  when  no  re- 
lief appears,  and  to  look  for  the  salvation  of  God£ 
from  on  high,-  and,  finally,  in  every  distress,  when 
all  hope  of  human  assistance  is  swallowed  up  in  des- 
pair, to  have  the  remarkable  saying  of  the  father  of 
the  faithful  stamped  upon  the  mind,  and  to  silence 
all  fears  with  these  comfortable  words,  "God  will 
provide."  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  that  can  so 
effectually  conform  the  heart  of  man,  and  his  inmost 
thoughts,  and  consequently  the  whole  tenor  of  his 

\  O!  qui  perpetua  niundum  ralione  gubernas 
Terrarum  cceliq  ;    sator,  qui  tempus  ab  sevo, 
Jrc  jubes;  stabi'isq  ;   manens  das  cuncta  moveri,  &c. 
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life,  to  the  most  perfeet  rule  of  religion  and  piety, 
than  a  firm  belief,  and  frequent  meditation  on  this 
divine  Providence,  that  superintends  and  governs 
the  world.  Me,  who  is  firmly  persuaded,  that  an 
exalted  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  purity  is  con- 
stantly present  with  him,  and  sees  all  that  lie  thinks 
or  acts,  will,  to  be  sure,  have  no  occasion  to  over- 
awe his  mind  with  the  imaginary  presence  of  a 
Leelius  or  a  Cato.  Josephus  assigns  this  as  the  source 
or  root  of  AbePs  purity:  "  In  all  his  actions,  says  he, 
be  considered  that  God  was  present  with  him,  and 
therefore  made  virtue  his  constant  study*." 

Moreover,  the  heathen  nations  acknowledge  this 
superintendence  of  divine  Providence  over  human 
affairs  in  this  very  respect,  and  that  it  is  exercised 
in  observing  the  morals  of  mankind,  and  distri- 
bating  rewards  and  punishments,  but  this  sup- 
poses some  law  or  rule,  either  revealed  from  heaven, 
or  stamped  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  to  be  the  mea- 
sure and  test  of  moral  good  and  evil,  that  is,  virtue 
and  vice.  Man,  therefore,  is  not  a  lawless  creature  f, 
but  capable  of  a  law,  and  actually  born  under  one, 
which  he  himself  is  also  ready  to  own.  "  We  are 
born  in  a  kingdom,"  says  the  Rabbinical  philoso- 
pher, "and  to  obey  God  is  liberty  J.1'  But  this 
doctrine,  however  perspicuous  and  clear  in  itself, 
seems  to  be  a  little  obscured  by  one  cloud,  that  is, 
the  extraordinary  success  which  bad  men  often 
meet  with,  and  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  to 
which  virtue  is  frequently  exposed.  The  saving  of 
Brutus,  "  O!  wretched  virtue,  thou  art  regarded  as 
nothing,  &c.  §"  is  well  known;  as  are  also  those 
elegant  verses  of  the  poet,  containing  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  perplexity  of  a  mind  wavering,  and  at  a 
loss  upon  this  subject:   "My  mind,"  says  he  "  has 

*  Yla,am    toi?     V7T0     ocv\s    irfHJcrluuzirji;     itafivjzuTiv     ScOi/     vo[MLUV,     afsrij^ 
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often  been  perplexed  with  difficulties  and  doubts, 
whether  the  gods  regard  the  affairs  of  this  earth,  or 
whether  there  was  no  Providence  at  all,  &c. — for 
when  I  considered  the  order  and  disposition  of  the 
world,  and  the  boundaries  set  to  the  sea — I  thence 
concluded,  that  all  things  were  secured  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  (rod,  &c. — But  when  I  saw  the  affairs 
of  men  involved  in  so  much  darkness  and  confu- 
sion, &c.  *" 

But  not  to  insist  upon  a  great  many  other  con- 
siderations, which  even  the  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
thens suggested,  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of 
Providence ;  there  is  one  consideration  of  great 
weight  to  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  whole  of  this 
prejudice,  viz.  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  rash  and 
forward  mind,  to  pass  sentence  upon  things  that  are 
not  yet  perfect  and  brought  to  a  final  conclusion, 
which  even  the  Roman  stoic,  and  the  philosopher  of 
Cheronea  insist  upon,  at  large,  on  this  subject.  If 
we  will  judge  from  events,  let  us  put  off  the  cause, 
and  delay  sentence,  till  the  whole  series  of  these 
events  come  before  us ;  and  let  us  not  pass  sentence 
upon  a  successful  tyrant,  while  he  is  triumphant  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  while  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
fate  that  may  be  awaiting  himself  or  his  son,  or  at 
least  his  more  remote  posterity.  The  ways  of  di- 
vine justice  are  wonderful.  "  Punishment  stalks  si- 
lently, and  with  a  slow  pace;  it  will,  however,  at 
last  overtake  the  wicked  f."  But,  after  all,  if  we 
expect  another  scene  of  things  to  be  exhibited,  not 
here,  but  in  the  world  to  come,   the  whole  dispute, 

*    Sepe  mihi  dubiam  traxit  sententia  mentem 
Curarent  superi  terras,  &c. 
Nam  cum  dispositi  q'uesissem  fcedera  mundi 
Praescriptosq  ;  maris  fines — 
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Consilia  firmata  Dei,  &c. 
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concerning  the  events  of  this  short  and  precarious 
life,  immediately  disappears,  and  comes  to  nothing. 
And  to  conclude,  the  consent  of  wise  men,  states, 
and  nations  on  this  subject,  though  it  is  not  quite 
unanimous  and  universal,  is  very  great,  and  ought 
to  have  the  greatest  weight. 

But  all  these  maxims  we  have  mentioned,  are  more 
clearly  taught,  anil  more  firmly  believed  in  the 
Christian  religion,  which  is  of  undoubted  truth:  it 
has  also  some  doctrines  peculiar  to  itself*,  annexed 
to  the  former,  and  most  closely  connected  with 
them,  in  which  the  whole  Christian  world,  though 
bv  far  too  much  divided  with  regard  to  other  dis- 
puted  articles,  are  unanimously  agreed,  and  firmly 
united  together;  but  of  this  hereafter, 
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Of  the  Pleasure  and  Utility  of  Religion. 
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HOUGH  the  author  of  the '  following  pas- 
sage was  a  great  proficient  in  the  mad  philoso- 
phy of"  Epicurus,  yet  he  had  truth  strongly  on  his 
side,  when  he  said,  "  That  nothing  was  more  plea- 
sant than  to  be  stationed  on  the  lofty  temples,  well 
defended  and  secured  by  the  pure  and  peaceable  doc- 
trines of  the  wise  philosophers*." 

Now,  can  any  doctrine  be  imagined  more  wise, 
more  pure  and  peaceable,  and  more  sacred,  than  that 
which  flowed  from  the  most  perfect  fountain  of 
wisdom  and  purity,  which  was  sent  down  from  hea- 
ven to  earth,  that  it  might  guide  all  its  followers 
to  that  happy  place  whence  it  took  its  rise?  It  is, 
to  be  sure,  the  wisdom  of  mankind  to  know  God, 
and  their  indispensible  duty  to  worship  him:  with- 
out this,  men  of  the  brightest  parts,  and  greatest 
learning,  seem  to  be  born  with  excellent  talents, 
only  to  make  themselves  miserable;  and,  according 
to  the  expression  of  the  wisest  of  kings,  "  lie  that 
increased)  knowledge,  increased]  sorrow  f."  We 
must,  therefore,  first  of  all,  consider  this  as  a  sure 
and  settled  point,  that  religion  is  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  human  peace  and  felicity.  This  even  the 
prophane  scoffers  at  religion  are,  in  some  sort, 
obliged  to  own,  though  much  against  their  will, 
even  while  they  are  pointing  their  wit  against  it; 
for  nothing  is  more  common  to  be  heard  from  them, 
than  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  religion  was  invent- 
ed by  some  wise  men,   to  encourage  the  practice  of 
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justice  and  virtue  through  the  world.  Surely  then 
religion,  whatever  else  may  he  said  of  it,  must  be 
a  matter  of  the  highest  value,  since  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  secure  advantages  of  so  very  great  impor- 
tance; but,  in  the  mean  time,  how  unhappy  is  the 
case  of  integrity  and  virtue;  if  what  they  want  to 
support  them  is  merely  fictitious,  and  they  cannot 
keep  their  ground  but  by  means  of  a  monstrous  for-  ( 
gery  r  But  far  be  it  from  us  to  entertain  such  an 
absurdity!  for  the  first  rule  of  righteousness  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  right,  nor  is  there  any  thing 
more  nearly  allied,  nor  more  friendly  to  virtue  than 
truth. 

But  religion  is  not  only  highly  conducive  to  all 
the  great  advantages  of  human  life,  but  is  also,  at  the 
same  time,  most  pleasant  and  delightful.  Nay,  if  it 
is  so  useful,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  virtue,  it  must,  for  this  very  reason,  be  also 
pleasant,  unless  one  will  call  in  question  a  maxim 
universally  approved  by  all  wise  men,  "  That  life 
cannot  be  agreeable  without  virtue*:''  a  maxim  of 
such  irrefragable  and  undoubted  truth,  that  it  was 
adopted  even  by  Epicurus  himself. 

How  great,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  madness 
of  that  noted  Grecian  philosopher,  who,  while  he 
openly  maintained  the  dignity  and  pleasantness  of 
virtue,  at  the  same  time  employed  the  whole  force 
of  his  understanding,  to  ruin  and  sap  its  founda- 
tions? For  that  this  was  his  fixed  purpose,  Lucretius 
not  only  owns,  but  also  boasts  of  it,  and  loads  him 
with  ill-advised  praises,  for  endeavouring,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  philosophy,  to  free  the  minds 
of  men  from  all  the  bonds  and  ties  of  religion;  as  if 
there  was  no  possible  way  to  make  them  happy  and 
free,  without  involving  them  in  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege and  atheism:  as  if  to  eradicate  all  sense  of  a 
deity  out  of  the  mind,  were  the  only  way  to  free  it 
from  the  heaviest  chains  and  fetters;  though,  in  re- 
ality, this  would  be  effectually  robbing  man  of  alibis 
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valuable  jewels,  of  his  golden  crown  and  chain,  all 
the  riches,  ornaments,  and  pleasures  of  his  life: 
which  is  inculcated  at  large,  and  with  great  eloquence, 
by  a  greater  and  more  divine  master  of  wisdom,  the 
royal  author  of  the  Proverbs,  who,  speaking  of  the 
precepts  of  religion,  says,  "They  shall  be  an  orna- 
ment of  grace  unto  thine  head,  and  chains  about  thy 
neckh:"  and  of  religion,  under  the  name  of  wisdom, 
"  If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her 
as  for  hidden  treasure'."  Happy  is  the  man  that 
findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth  under- 
standing. For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than 
the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than 
fine  goldk."  "  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,  there- 
fore get  wisdom:  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  under- 
standing1." And  it  is,  indeed,  very  plain,  that  if 
it  were  possible  entirely  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds 
and  ties  of  religion  ;  yet,  that  it  should  be  so,  would, 
certainly,  be  the  interest  of  none  but  the  worst  and 
most  abandoned  part  of  mankind.  All  the  good  and 
wise,  if  the  matter  was  freely  left  to  their  choice, 
would  rather  have  the  world  governed  by  the  su- 
preme and  most  perfect  being,  mankind  subjected 
to  Ills  just  and  righteous  laws,  and  all  the  affairs  of 
men  superintended  by  his  watchful  providence,  than 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Nor  do  they  believe 
the  doctrines  of  religion  with  aversion,  or  any  sort 
of  reluctancy  ,  but  embrace  them  with  pleasure,  and 
arc  excessively  glad  to  find  them  true.  So  that,  if 
it  was  possible  to  abolish  them  entirely,  and  any 
person,  out  of  mere  good-Mill  to  them,  should  at- 
tempt to  do  it,  they  would  look  upon  the  favour  as 
highly  prejudicial  to  their  interest,  and  think  his 
good- will  more  hurtful  than  the  keenest  hatred. 
Nor  would  any  one,  in  his  wits,  chuse  to  live  in  the 
world,  at  large,  and  without  any  sort  of  of  govern- 
ment, more  than  he  would  think  it  eligible  to  be 
put  on  board  a  ship  without  a  helm  or  pilot,  and, 
in   this    condition,    to  be  tossed  amidst  rocks  and 
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quicksands.  On  the  other  hand,  can  any  thins  griv'e 
greater  consolation,  or  more  substantial  joy*,  than 
to  be  firmly  persuaded,  not  only  that  there  is  an  in- 
finitely good  and  wise  Being,  but  also  that  this 
Being  preserves  and  continually  governs  the  universe, 
which  himself  has  framed,  and  holds  the  reins  of  all 
things  in  his  powerful  hand;  that  lie  is  our  father; 
that  we  and.  all  our  interests  are  his  constant  con- 
cern; and  that,  after  we  have  sojourned  a  short  while 
here  below,  we  shall  be  again  taken  into  his  imme- 
diate presence?  Or  can  this  wretched  life  be  at- 
tended with  any  sort  of  satisfaction,  if  it  is  divested 
of  this  divine  faith,  and  bereaved  of  such  a  blessed 
hope? 

Moreover,  every  one,  that  thinks  a  generous  for- 
titude and  purity  of  mind,  preferable  to  the  charms 
and  muddy  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  finds  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion  not  only  not  grievous,  but  exceed- 
ing pleasant,  and  extremely  delightful.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole;  the  saying  of  Hermes  is  very  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  things,  "  There  is  one,  and 
but  one  good  thing  among  men,  and  that  is  re- 
ligion f."  Even  the  vulgar  could  not  bear  the  de- 
generate expression  of  the  player,  who  called  out 
upon  the  stage,  "Money  is  the  chief  good  among 
mankind  f;  but  should  any  one  say,  "  Religion  is  the 
principal  good  of  mankind  §,"  no  objection  could 
be  made  against  it;  for,  without  doubt,  it  is  the  on- 
ly object,  the  beauties  whereof  engages  the  love 
both  of  God  and  man. 

But  the  principal  things  in  religion,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently observed,  are  "Just  conceptions  of  God.'' 
Now  concerning  this  infinite  Being,  some  things 
are  known  by  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  others 
only  by  the  revelation  which  he  hath  been  pleased 
to  make  of  himself  from  heaven.     That  there  is  a 

*  <t>?y  Ti  tbtwv  yayj.u.  ft£iCpi  xi  7\y.2o\q, 

f    El  r2j  uoi;;,  ev  aiSj-^/Tot;   a.yx'jc,v  r,  tva^Uct. 

X   Pecunia  magnum  generis  humani  bonum. 
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Cod,  is  the  distinct  voice  of  every  man,  and  of  every 
thins;  without  him:  how  much  more  then  will  we  be 
confirmed  in  the  belief  of  this  truth,  if  we  atten- 
tively view  the  whole  creation,  and  the  wonderful 
order  and  harmony  that  subsist  between  all  the  parts 
of  the  whole  system?  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  shew, 
that  so  great  a  fabric  could  never  have  been  brought 
into  being  without  an  all- wise  and  powerful  Creator; 
nor  could  it  now  subsist  without  the  same  almighty 
Being  to  support  and  preserve  it.  "Let  men  there- 
fore make  this  their  constant  study,  says  Lactantius, 
even  to  know  their  common  parent  and  lord,  whose 
power  can  never  be  perfectly  known,  whose  great- 
ness cannot  be  fathomed,  nor  his  eternity  compre- 
hended*/' When  the  mind  of  man,  with  its  facul- 
ties, comes  to  be  once  intensely  fixed  upon  him, 
all  other  objects  disappearing,  and  being,  as  it  were, 
removed,  quite  out  of  sight,  it  is  entirely  at  a  stand, 
and  over-powered,  nor  can  it  possibly  proceed  fur- 
ther. But  concerning  the  doctrine  of  this  vast  vo- 
lume  of  the  works  of  God,  and  that  still  brighter 
light,  which -shines  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

*  Ut.  Parcntem  suum,  Dominumq  ;  cognoscanl,   cujus  nee  vir- 
tus a'Stimari  potest,  nee  magnitiulo  perspici,  nee  reternitas  compre- 
hendi. 


LECTUIE    X, 


Of  the  Decrees  of  God. 

S  the  glory  and  brightness  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty is  so  great,   that  the  strongest  human  eye 
cannot  bear  the  direct   rays  of  it,   he   has   exhibited 
himself   to   be    viewed    in  the  glass  of  those  works, 
which  he  created  at  first,  and  by  his  unwearied  hand, 
continually    supports  and  governs  ;    nor    are   we  al- 
lowed   to    view   his    eternal    counsels    and   purposes 
through  any  other  medium  but  this.     So  that,  in  our 
catechisms,  especially  the  shorter  one,    designed  for 
the  instruction   of  the   ignorant,   it   might,    perhaps, 
have  been  full  as   proper,   to   have   passed   over   the 
awful  speculation  concerning  the  divine  decrees,  and 
to  have  proceeded,  directly,    to   the  consideration   of 
the  works  of  God  ;  but  the  thoughts  you    rind    in   it, 
on  this  subject,  are  few,  sober,  clear,  and  certain  :  and, 
in  explaining  them,  I  think   it  most  reasonable   and 
most  safe,  to  confine  ourselves  within  these  limits,  in 
any  audience  whatever,  but  especially  in  this  congrega- 
tion, consisting  of  youths,  not  to  say,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  boys.     Seeing,  therefore,  the  decrees  of  God 
are  mentioned  in   our  Catechism,   and   it  would   not 
be  proper  to  pass  over  in  silence  a  matter  of  so  great 
moment,    I    shall  accordingly  lay   before    you  some 
few  thoughts  upon  this  arduous  subject. 

And  here,  if  any  where,  we  ought,  according  to 
the  common  saying,  to  reason  but  in  few  words. 
I  should,  indeed,  think  it  very  improper  to  do  other- 
wise ;  for  such  theories  ought  to  be  cautiously  touch- 
ed, rather  than  be  spun  out  to  a  great  length.  One 
thing  we  may  confidently  assert,  that  all  those  things 
which  the  great  Creator  produces  in  different  periods 
of  time,  were  perfectly  known   to   him,    and,  as    it 
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were,  present  with  him  from  eternity  ;  and  every- 
thing that  happens,  throughout  the  several  ages  of 
the  world,  proceeds  in  the  same  order,  and  the  same 
precise  manner,  as  the  eternal  mind  at  first  intended 
it  should.  That  none  of  his  counsels  can  be  disap- 
pointed or  rendered  ineffectual,  or  in  the  least  chang- 
ed or  altered  by  any  event  whatsoever:  "  Known  to 
God  are  all  his  works*,"  says  the  Apostle  in  the 
council  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  son  of  Sirach,  '*  God 
sees  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  nothing  is 
wonderful  in  his  sight  t.  Nothing  is  new  or  unex- 
pected  to  him  ;  nothing  can  come  to  pass  that  he  has 
not  foreseen  ;  and  his  first  thoughts  are  so  wise,  that 
they  admit  no  second  ones  that  can  be  supposed 
wiser.  "  And  this  stability,  and  immutability  of  the 
divine  decrees;}:,"  is  asserted  even  by  the  Roman 
philosopher:  "  It  is  necessary,"  says  he,  "that  the. 
same  things  be  always  pleasing  to  him,  who  can  ne- 
ver be  pleased  but  with  what  is  best§." 

Every  artist,  to  be  sure,  as  you  also  well  know, 
works  according  to  some  pattern,  which  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  his  mind  ;  and  this  pattern,  in 
the  all-wise  Creator,  must  necessarily  be  entirely 
perfect,  and  every  way  compleat.  And,  if  this  is 
what  Plato  intended  by  his  ideas,  which  not  a  few, 
and  these  by  no  means  unlearned,  think  very  likely  ; 
Ins  own  scholar,  the  great  Stagirite,  and  your  favour- 
ite  philosopher,  had,  surelv,  no  reason,  so  often,  and 
so  bitterly,  to  inveigh  against  them.  Be  this  as  it 
mav,  all   that  acknowledge  God   to  be  the  author  of 

J    7  O 

this  wonderful  fabric,  and  all  these  things  in  it, 
which  succeed  one  another  in  their  turns,  cannot 
possibly  doubt,  that  lie  has  brought,  and  continues 
to   bring    them   all   about,    according    to    that  most 

*  Nota  sunt  Deoabi  initio  omnia  sua 'opera,   Act.  xv.  IS. 
f  A  se_culo  in  scculuin  respicit  Deus,  &  nihil  est  mirabile  in  con- 
spectu  ejus. 

+  To  a.u.iia.'^\vlrov  >£,  axiVyToii  Trap  Seiav  $8?\tvp,aluv. 

§  Necesse  est  ilh  eadem  semper  placcre,  cui  nisi  optima  placere 
nou  possunt. 
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perfect  pattern  subsisting  in  his  eternal  councils  ;  and 
these  things,  that  we  call  casual,  are  all  unaltera- 
bly fixed  and  determined  to  him.  For  according  to 
that  of  the  philosopher,  "  Where  there  is  most  wis- 
dom, there  is  least  chance*/'  and  therefore,  surely, 
where  there  is  infinite  wisdom,  there  is  nothing  left 
to  chance  at  all. 

This  maxim,  concerning  the  eternal  councils  of  the 
supreme  Sovereign  of  the  world,  besides  that  it 
every  where  shines  clearly  in  the  books  of  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures,  is  also,  in  itself,  so  evident  and  con- 
sistent with  reason,  that  we  meet  with  it  in  almost  all 
the  works  of  the  philosophers,  and  often,  also,  in 
those  of  the  poets.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  they 
mean  any  thing  else,  at  least,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  term  fate :  though  you  may  meet  with  some 
things  in  their  works,  which,  I  own,  sound  a  little 
harsh,  and  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  softened  by 
any,  even  the  most  favourable  interpretation. 

But,  whatever  else  may  seem  to  be  comprehended 
under  the  term  fate,  whether  taken  in  the  mathemati- 
cal or  physical  sense,  as  some  are  pleased  to  distin- 
guish it,  must,  at  last,  of  necessity  be  resolved  into  the 
appointment  and  good  pleasure  of  the  supreme  Go- 
vernor of  the  world.  If  even  the  blundering  astrolo- 
gers and  fortune-tellers  acknowledge,  that  the  wise 
man  has  dominion  over  the  stars;  how  much  more 
evident  is  it,  that  all  these  things,  and  all  their  power 
and  influence,  are  subject  and  subservient  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  all-wise  God  ?  Whence  the  saying  of 
the  Hebrews,  "  there  is  no  planet  to  Israel  f." 

And  according  as  all  these  things  in  the  heavens 
above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  are  daily  regulated 
and  directed  by  the  eternal  king  ;  in  the  same  pre- 
cise manner  were  they  all  from  eternity  ordered  and 
disposed  by  him,  who  "  worketh  all  things  according 

*  Ubi  plus  est  sapientia?,  ibi  minus  est  casus, 
f  Non  esse  planetam  Israeli. 

Vol.  IV.  T 
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to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will  *,"  who  is  more  ancient 
than  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  or  even  the  heavens 
themselves. 

These  things  we  are  warranted  and  safe  to  believe  ; 
but  what  perverseness,  or  rather  madness,  is  it  to 
endeavour  to  break  into  the  sacred  repositories  of  hea- 
ven, and  pretend  to  accommodate  those  secrets  of 
the  divine  kingdom  to  the  measures  and  methods  of 
our  weak  capacities  !  To  say  the  truth,  I  acknowledge 
that  I  am  astonished,  and  greatly  at  a  loss,  when  I 
hear  learned  men,  and  professors  of  Theology,  talk- 
ing presumptuously  about  the  order  of  the  divine  de- 
crees, and  when  1  read  such  things  in  their  works. 
Paul  considering  this  awful  subject,  "  as  an  immense 
sea,  was  astonished  at  it,  and  viewing  the  vast  abyss, 
started  back,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  O! 
the  depth,  &c.t"  Nor  is  there  much  more  sobriety 
or  moderation  in  the  many  notions  that  are  entertain- 
ed, and  the  disputes  that  are  commonly  raised  about 
reconciling  these  divine  decrees,  with  the  liberty  and 
free-will  of  man. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  neither  religion,  nor  right 
reason,  will  suffer  the  actions  and  designs  ofmen, 
and  consequently,  even  the  very  motions  of  the  will, 
to  be  exempted  from  the  empire  of  the  counsel  and 
good  pleasure  of  God.  Even  the  books  of  the  hea- 
thens are  filled  with  most  express  testimonies  of  the 
most  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  even  with  regard 
to  these.  The  sentiments  of  Homer  are  well  known  %\ 
and  with  him  agrees  the  tragic  poet  Euripides,  "  O  ! 
Jupiter,"  says  he,  "  why  are  we  wretched  mortals 
called  wise  ?  For  we  depend  entirely  upon  thee,  and 
we  do  whatever  thou  intendest  we  should  §." 

*Qui    cuncta    exequitur  secundum  consilium  voluntatis   suser 

Ephes.  i.  1 1. 

f  O*  riafA©'  wo-tn-Ep  wpo?  <?ri>,a.y&  ot-Ttt^ov  l^yytxaaq  xj  (3«Sp?  'l^m  a.ya.n^% 
G.mvwii$no-iv  ivbtox;  x^piyoLku.  uvifioriatv,  Uituv,  Z  /3<*Go?,  &C.    CllRYS. 
I   ToV^yctp  ko©-  ortv,  &C. 
5    it  Ziv  ti  "Ki-ra  Ta?  TaAai7rop«?, 

Qpovnv  hiyxJi,  era  yap  e|»;pt>;^63«, 

£p*^u>»j  tb  ToiavT,  at  av  Toy^avm   Ss'Awv.    IKET.  U  7341* 
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And  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  together  a  vast  col- 
lection of  such  sayings,  but  these  are  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose. 

They  always  seemed  to  mc  to  act  a  very  ridiculous 
part,  who  contend,  that  the  effect  of  the  divine  decree 
is  absolutely  irreconcilable*  with  human  liberty  ;  be- 
cause the  natural  and  necessary  liberty  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture is  to  act  or  chnse  from  a  rational  motive,  or  sponta- 
neously, and  of  purpose  j";  but  who  sees  not,  that,  on 
the  supposition  of  the  most  absolute  decree,  this   li- 
berty is  not  taken  away,   but  rather  established  and 
confirmed  ?  For  the  decree  is,  that  such  an  one  shall 
make  choice  of,    or  do  some  particular  thing  freely. 
And,   whoever  pretends   to   deny,   that  whatever   is 
done   or  chosen,   whether  good  or  indifferent,  is  so 
done  or  chosen,  or,  at  least,  may  be  so,   espouses  an 
absurdity.     But,  in  a  word,  the  great  difficulty  in  all 
this  dispute  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  evil. 
Some  distinguish,  and  justly,   the  substance   of   the 
action,  as  you  call  it,  or  that  which  is  physical  in  the 
action,   from   the   morality  of  it.     This  is  of  some 
weight,  but  whether  it  takes  away   the  whole   diffi- 
culty, I  will  not  pretend  to  say.      Believe  me,  young 
gentlemen,  it  is  an  abyss,  it  is  an  abyss  never  to  be 
perfectly  sounded  by  any  plummet  of  human  under- 
standing.    Should  any  one  say,    "  I  am    not   to   be 
blamed,  but  Jove  and  fate  J,"  he  will  not  get  off  so, 
but  may  be  nonplussed  by  turning  his  own  wit  against 
him;  the  servant  of  Zeno,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  be- 
ing catched  in  an  act  of  theft,  either  with   a  design 
to    ridicule    his  master's  doctrine,  or   to    avail   him- 
self of  it,   in  order  to  evade  punishment,  said,    "  It 
was  my  fate  to  be  a  thief;  and   to    be  punished  for 
it,  said  Zeno§/"     Wherefore,  if  you  will  take  my  ad- 
vice, withdraw  your  minds  from  a  curious  search  in*- 
to  this  mystery,  and  turn  them  directly  to  the  study 

*  cc-mov^i;  pugnare, 
f  To  Ikijo-kw  (-nXivliy.ov, 

§  la  fatis  mihi,  inquit,  fuit  furari.     Et  casdi,  inquit  Zeno, 
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of  piety,  and  a  due  reverence  to  the  awful  majesty  of 
of  God.  Think  and  speak  of  God  and  his  secrets 
with  fear  and  trembling,  but  dispute  very  little  about 
them;  and,  if  you  would  not  undo  yourselves,  be- 
ware of  disputing  with  him,  if  you  transgress  in 
any  thing,  blame  yourselves  ;  if  you  do  any  good, 
or'repent  of  evil,  offer  thanksgiving  to  God.  This 
is  what  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  in  this  I  ac- 
quiesce myself;  and  to  this,  when  much  tossed  and 
distressed  with  doubt  and  difficulties,  1  had  recourse, 
as  to  a  safe  harbour.  If  any  of  you  think  proper, 
he  may  apply  to  men  of  greater  learning  ;  but  let 
him  take  care,  he  meet  not  with  such  as  have  more 
forwardness  and  presumption. 


ILJECTUIRJE    XI* 

Of  the  Creation  of  the  Would, 

WHOEVER,  looks  upon  this  great  system  of 
the  universe,  of  which  he  himself  is  but  a 
very  small  part,  with  a  little  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention, unless  his  mind  is  become  quite  brutish 
within  him,  it  will,  of  necessity,  put  him  upon  con- 
sidering whence  this  beautiful  frame  of  things  pro- 
ceeded, and  what  was  its  first  original ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  "  From  what  principles  all  the 
elements  were  formed,  and  how  the  various  parts  of 
the  world  at  first  came  together  V 

Now,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  our  disser- 
tation concerning  God,  that  the  mind  rises  directly 
from  the  consideration  of  this  visible  world,  to  that 
of  its  invisible  Creator;  so  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  first  and  infinite  mind,  it  descends  to  this 
visible  fabric  ;  and  again,  the  contemplation  of  this 
latter,  determines  it  to  return  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  that  eternal  fountain  of 
goodness,  and  of  every  thing  that  exists.  Nor  is 
this  a  vicious  and  faulty  circle,  but  the  constant 
course  of  a  pious  soul  travelling,  as  it  were,  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from 
heaven  to  earth  ;  a  notion  quite  similar  to  that  of 
the  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  lad- 
der which  Jacob  saw  in  his  vision.  But  this  con- 
templation, by  all  means,  requires  a  pure  and  divine 
temper  of  mind,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the 
philosopher:  "He  that  would  see  God  and  good- 
ness, must  first  he  himself  good,  and  like  the 
Deity}."     And  those,   who  have  the  eyes  of  their 

* Quibusq  ;  exordia  primis 

Omnia,  &  ipse  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbis.       Vir.  Eel.  vi. 

usi'Aov.       Plot. 
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minds  pure  and  bright,  will  sooner  be  able  to  read 
in  those  objeets  that  are  exposed  to  the  outward  eye, 
the  great  and  evident  characters  of  hra  eternal  power 
and  godhead. 

We  shall  therefore  now  advance  some  thoughts 
upon  the  creation,  which  was  the  first  and  most 
stupendous  of  all  the  divine  works  :  and  the  rather, 
that  some  of  the  philosophers,  who  were,  to  be  sure, 
positive  in  asserting-  the  being-  of  a  God,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  the  author  or  Creator  of  the 
world.  As  for  us,  aceording  to  that  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  "  by  faith  we  understand,  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God*."  Of 
this  we  have  a  distinct  history  in  the  first  book  of 
Moses,  and  of  the  saered  scripture,  which  we  re- 
ceive as  divine.  And  this  same  doctrine  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  and,  together  with  them,  all  the 
sacred  writers,  frequently  repeat  in  their  sermons 
and  writings,  as  the  great  foundation  of  faith,  and 
of  all  true  religion  ;  for  which  reason,  it  ought  to 
he  diligently  inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  all,  even 
those  of  the  most  ignorant,  as  far  as  they  are  able 
to  conceive  and  believe  it ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it 
contains  in  it  so  many  mysteries,  that  they  are  suf- 
ficient not  only  to  exercise  the  most  acute  and  learned 
understandings,  but  even  far  exceed  their  capacities, 
and  quite  overpower  them  ;  which  the  Jewish  doctors 
seem  to  have  been  so  sensible,  or,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  so  over  sensible  of,  that  they  admitted 
not  their  disciples  to  look  into  the  three  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  till  they  arrived  at  the  age  re- 
quired for  entering-  on  the  priestly  office. 

Although  the  faith  of  this  doctrine  immediately 
depends  upon  the  authority  and  testimony  of  the 
Supreme  God  of  truth,  for,  as  St.  Ambrose  expres- 
ses it,  "  To  whom  should  I  give  greater  credit  con- 
cerning God,  than  to  God  himself  j"  ?"  It  is  how- 
ever so  agreeable  to  reason,  that  if  any  one  chuse  to 

*   nir£»  vo~up.ev  xaTrpncSai  Toy  aiica?  p^ari  Oea.       Cap.  xi.  3. 
f  Cui  cnim  magis  de  Deo,  quam  Deo  credani.         Ambros. 
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enter  into  the  dispute,  he  will  find  the  strongest 
arguments  presenting  themselves  in  confirmation  of 
the  faith  of  it ;  but  those  on  the  opposite  side,  if 
any  such  there  be  that  deserve  the  name,  quite  fri- 
volus,  and  of  no  manner  of  force.  Tatian  declared, 
that  no  argument  more  effectually  determined  him 
to  believe  the  scriptures,  and  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  "  than  the  consistent  intelligible  account 
they  gave  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  *." 

Let  any  one  that  pleases,  chuse  what  other  opi- 
nion he  will  adopt  upon  this  subject,  or  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  and  obscurity,  any  of  the  other 
hypotheses  he  thinks  most  feasible.  Is  he  for  the 
atoms  of  Epicurus,  dancing  at  random  in  an  empty 
space,  and,  after  innumerable  trials,  throwing  them- 
selves at  last  into  the  beautiful  fabric  which  we  be- 
hold, and  that  merely  by  a  kind  of  lucky  hit,  or 
fortunate  throw  of  the  dice,  without  any  Amphion 
with  his  harp,  to  charm  them  by  his  music,  and  lead 
them  into  the  building  ?  To  say  the  truth,  the  Greek 
philosopher  had  dreamed  these  things  very  prettily,  or, 
according  to  more  probable  accounts,  borrowed 
them  from  two  other  blundering  philosophers,  De- 
mocritus  and  Leueippus,  though  he  used  all  possi- 
ble art  to  conceal  it,  that  he  might  have  to  himself 
the  whole  glory  of  this  noble  invention.  But  who- 
ever first  invented,  or  published  this  hypothesis, 
how,  pray,  will  he  persuade  us  that  things  are  actu- 
ally so?  By  what  convincing  arguments  will  he 
prove  them?  Or  what  credible  witnesses  will  he 
produce  to  attest  his  facts  ?  For  it  would  neither  be 
modest  nor  decent,  for  him  nor  his  followers,  to 
expect  implicit  faith  in  a  matter  purely  philoso- 
phical and  physical,  and  at  the  same  time  of  so 
great  importance,  especially  as  it  is  their  common 
method  smartly  to  ridicule  and  superciliously  to 
despise  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  being,  according 
to  their  opinion,  too  credulous  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion.    But  what  we  have  now  said  is  more  than 
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enough  upon  an  hypothesis  so  silly,   monstrous  and 
inconsistent. 

After  leaving  the  Epicureans,  there  is  no  other 
noted  shift  that  I  know  of,  remaining  for  one  that 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  creation,  but  only  that 
fiction  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  concerning  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world.  This  Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  from  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  named 
Ocellus  Lucanus,  who,  in  that  instance,  seems  to  have 
deserted  not  only  the  doctrine  of  his  master  Pytha- 
goras, but  also  that  of  all  the  more  ancient  philo- 
sophers. It  is  true,  two  or  three  others  are  named, 
Parmenio,  Melissus,  &c.  who  are  suspected  to  have 
been  of  the  same  sentiments  with  Ocellus  ;  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  therefore  to  be  Left  un- 
determined. And,  indeed,  both  Aristotle  and  Ocel- 
lus seems  to  have  done  this  at  random,  or  without 
proof,  as  they  have  advanced  no  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  new  doctrine,  that  can  be  thought  very 
favourable,  much  less  cogent  and  convincing. 

It  is  surely  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
their  opinion  a  priori,  nor  did  these  authors  attempt 
it.  They  only  endeavoured  to  muster  up  some  dif- 
ficulties against  the  production  of  the  world  in  time, 
the  great  weakness  whereof  any  one,  who  is  but  tole- 
rably acquainted  with  the  Christian  religion,  will 
easily  perceive.  Aristotle's  arguments  rather  make 
against  some  notions  espoused  by  the  old  philoso- 
phers, or  rather  forged  by  himself,  than  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation.  Nay,  he  himself  some- 
times  speaks  with  great  diffidence  of  his  own  opinion 
on  this  subject,  particularly  in  his  topics,  where, 
among  other  logical  problems,  he  proposes  this  as 
one,  viz.  "  Whether  the  world  existed  from  eter- 
nity or  not  *.." 

On  the  contrary,  besides  that  the  world  has  evi- 
dent marks  of  novelty,  as  is  acknowledged  by  Lu- 
cretius in  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  poems,  which 
is  very  well  known,  "  Beside*,  says  he,   if  the  earth 
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and  the  heavens  were  not  originally  created,  but  ex- 
isted from  eternity,  why  did  not  earlier  poets  de- 
scribe the  remarkable  actions  of  their  times  long  be- 
fore the  Theban  war  and  the  destruction  of  Troy  ? 
But,  in  my  opinion,  the  universe  is  not  of  old  stand- 
ing, the  world  is  but  of  late  establisment,  and  it  is 
not  long  since  it  had  its  beginning,"  and  more  to 
that  purpose  *. 

If  we  duly  consider  the  matter,  and  acknowledge 
the  course  of  the  stars,  not  only  to  be  owing  to  a 
first  mover,  but  also  that  the  whole  fabric,  with  all 
the  creatures  therein,  derive  their  existence  from  some 
Supreme  Mind,  who  is  the  only  fountain  of  being  ; 
we  must  certainly  conclude,  that  that  self-existent 
principle,  or  source  of  ail  Bejngs,  is  by  all  means 
eternal;  but  there  is  no  necessity  at  ail,  that  we 
should  suppose  all  other  things  to  be  coeveal  with 
it ;  nay,  if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  at 
least  highly  reasonable  and  consistent  to  believe  the 
contrary. 

For,  that  this  world,  compounded  of  so  many, 
and  such  heterogeneous  parts,  should  proceed,  by 
way  of  natural  and  necessary  emanation,  from  that 
one  first,  purest,  and  most  simple  nature,  nobody, 
I  imagine,  could  believe,  or  in  the  least  suspect :  can 
it  possibly  be  thought,  that  mortality  should  proceed 
from  the  immortal,  corruption  from  the  incorrupti- 
ble, and,  what  ought  never  to  be  so  much  as  men- 
tioned, even  worms,  the  vilest  animalcules,  and  most 
abject  insects,  from  the  best,  most  exalted,  and  most 
blessed  Majesty  ?  But,  if  he  produced  all  these  things 
freely,  merely  out  of  his  good  pleasure,  and  with 
the  facility  that  constantly  attends  almighty  power; 
how  much  more   consistent  is  it  to  believe,  that   this 

*  Prseterea  sinulla  fuit  genitalis  origo 
Terra?  &  Coeli,  semperq  ;  sterna  fuere, 
Cur  supra  bellum  Thebanum  &  itinera  Trojje, 
Non  alias  alii  quoque  res  cecinere  Poeta?, 
Vcrum,  ut  opinor,  habet  novitatem  summa,  recensq  ; 
Naturaest  mundi,   neq  ;  pridem  exordia  cepit. 
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was    clone  in    time,    than    to    imagine    it   was    from 
eternity  ? 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  argue  at  all  about 
that,   the  nature  whereof  our  most  enlarged  thoughts 
can  never  comprehend.     And  though/  among  phi- 
losophers and  divines,    it  is  disputed,    whether  such 
a  production  from  eternity  is  possible  or  not;   there 
is  probably   something  concealed   in   the    nature  of 
the  thing,    though  unknown  to  us,   that  might  sug- 
gest a    demonstration   of  the   impossibility  of  this 
conceit;    for  what  is    finite,   in    bulk,   power,    and 
every  other  respect,  seems  scarcely  capable  of  this 
infinity   of   duration;    and  divines   generally    place 
eternity   among  the    incommunicable  attributes   of 
God,   as  they  are  called  :   it  seems,   to  be  sure,   most 
agreeable  to   reason,   and,   for  ought  we  know,   it  is 
absolutely    necessary,   that  in    all   external   produc- 
tions,   by  a  free  agent,   the  cause  should  be,   even  in 
time,   prior  to   the   effect,   that    is,    that  there  must 
have  been  some   point   of  time  wherein    the    beino- 
producing    did,    but    the   thing    produced   did    no't 
exist.     As  to   the  eternal  generation,  which  we  be- 
lieve,  it  is  within   God    himself,   nor  does  it  consti- 
tute any   thing   without    him,   or  different  from  his 
nature  and   essence.      Moreover,   the   external   pro- 
duction of  a  created    being,  of  a  nature  vastly  dif- 
ferent from   the   agent,    that  is  supposed  to  produce 
it,  and  to  act  freely  in  that   production,    implies,   in 
ifs  formal  conception,   as  the  schools  exprecss  it,   a 
translation   from    non-entity  into  being;   whence  it 
seems    necessary    to   follow,     that  their  must    have 
been  some  point  of  time,  wherein  that  created  bein<»- 
did  not  exist. 

The  notions  of  the  Platonists,  concerning  pre- 
existent  matter,  do  not  concern  the  present  subject; 
but,  to  be  sure,  they  are  as  idle  and  empty  as  the 
imaginary  eternity  of  the  world  in  its  present  form. 
As  angels  were  not  produced  out  of  matter,  it  is 
surely  surprising  that  those,  who  assert  their  crea- 
tion by  God,  should  find  difficulty  in  acknowledg- 
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ing  the  production  of  other  tilings,  without  pre- 
existent  matter,  or  even  of  matter  itself.  The  cele- 
brated maxim  of  the  philosophers,  "  That  out  of 
nothing  nothing  is  produced,"  we  receive,  but  in  a 
different  and  sounder  sense,  viz.  that  nothing  can 
be  produced  hut  either  from  pie-existent  matter,  or 
by  a  productive  power,  in  which  it  was  virtually 
contained.  And,  in  this  sense,  this  famous  maxim 
affords  an  invincible  demonstration  a  posteriori,  for 
the  subject  is  not  capable  of  any  other,  to  prove 
that  there  must  be  some  being  that  existed  before 
any  creature,  and  the  unity  and  eternity  of  that 
being. 

The  great  Creator  of  the  world,  having  all  things 
virtually  in  himself,  needed  neither  matter  nor  in- 
struments in  order  to  produce  them  :  "  By  the  word 
of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the 
host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth*.0  These 
were  his  levers  and  tools,  the  word  of  the  Lord,  or 
that  effectual  act  of  his  will,  which  gave  being  to 
all  things  f.  "The  mighty  Lord  of  all  called  di- 
rectly to  his  holy,  intelligent,  and  creating  word,  let 
there  be  a  sun,  and  a  sun  immediately  appeared, 
&c.  J."  Here  he  spoke,  and  it  was  done,  "  the 
word  and  the  effect  shewed  themselves  together  §." 
If  you  ask  what  moved  infinite  goodness  to  perform 
this  great  work  :  1  answer,  that  very  goodness  you 
mention  :  for,  if  as  they  say,  it  is  the  nature  of 
goodness  to  be  always  communicative:  that  good- 
ness,  to  be  sure,  must  be  the  most  diffusive,  which 
is  in  itself  greatest,  richest,  and  so  very  immense, 
that  it  cannot  be  in  the  least  diminished,  much 
less  exhausted,  by  the  greatest  munificence.  Here 
there  is  no  danger  that  that  should  happen,  which 
Cicero  prudently  cautions  against,  in  the  ease  of 
human  goodness,  viz.    "  That  liberality  should  undo 

*  Ps-il.  xxxiii.  6.  f  n*P,apy.r,f. 

I   O  h  7retv\u»  y.ifi&<  \&iu%  &<pun<rt  rui  exvra  a.yvu  xj  vonra  >-2  \,pM3Puxa 
"hoyu  i<ru  e>.i©'  y.oa  »fjM  ru  ^«*«i,  &X.      Trisineg. 
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itself*."     For  that  liberality  must  be  immortal  and 
endless  the  treasures  whereof  are  infinite. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  from  this  very  good- 
ness,  together  with  the  immense  power  and  wisdom, 
which  shine  forth  so  brightly  in  the  creation  and  all 
the  creatures,   an     immense  weight   of  glory  is  re- 
fleeted   upon  the  Creator  himself,   and  the  source  of 
all  these  perfections  ;  nor  must  it  be  denied,  that  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God  proposed  this  end  likewise. 
And  there  is   nothing  more  certain  than  that,  from 
all  these  taken  together,   his  works,    his  benevolent 
and  diffusive  goodness,   his  power  and  wisdom  illus- 
trated in  the  creation,   and   the  glory  that  continu- 
ally results  therefrom,  from  his  wise  counsels,  and 
his  own  most  perfect  nature,  whence  all  these  things 
flow;  nothing   is   more   certain,    I    say,   than    that, 
from   all  these  taken   together,   the  divine  Majesty 
enjoys    an    eternal   and   inexpressible    delight   and 
satisfaction  :  and  thus  all  things  return  to  that  vast 
and  immense  ocean,  from  whence  thev  at  first  took 
their  rise,   according  to   the  expression  in  the  Pro- 
verbs,  "He   hath  made  all   things  for  himself"1 :" 
and  the  words  of  the  song  in  the  Revelations,  are 
most  express  to  this  purpose,   "  Thou  art  worthy,  O 
Lord,   to  receive  glory,   and  honour,  and  power,  for 
thou  hast  created   all   things,   and  for  thy   pleasure 
they  are,  and  were  created"/'      Nor  could  it  indeed 
be  otherwise,   than  that  he,   who   is  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  should  also  be  the  end  of  all ;  a  won- 
derful beginning  without  a  beginning,  and   an  end 
without    an    end.     So  that,    as    the    author  of  the 
epistle  to  the   Hebrews  reasons  concerning  the  oath 
of  God  :   "  As  he   could   swear   by  no  greater,   he 
swore  by  himself/'  In  like   manner  we  may  argue 
here,  as  he  could  propose  no  greater  end  or  design, 
he  proposed  himself.    It  was  the  saying  of  Epicurus, 
"  That  the  wise  man  does  every  thing  for  his  own 

*   Ne  liberalitatepereat  libenilitas. 
m  Prov.  xvi.4.  n  Rev.  iv.  II. 
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sake*:"  we,  who  are  otherwise  taught,  should 
rather  say,  that  the  wise  man  does  nothing  for  his 
own  sake,  but  all  for  that  of  God.  But  the  most 
exalted,  to  be  sure,  and  the  wisest  of  all  beings, 
because  he  is  so,  must  of  necessity  do  all  things  for 
himself;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  his  dispensa- 
tions, towards  his  creatures,  are  most  bountiful  and 
benevolent. 

That  the  world  was  made  directly  and  immedi- 
ately for  man,  is  the  doctrine  not  only  of  the  Stoics, 
but  also  of  the  master  of  the  Peripatetic  school  : 
"  We  are,  says  he,  in  some  respect,  the  end  of  all 
things  f."  And  in  another  place,  "  Nature  has 
made  all  things  for  the  sake  of  manj."  Cicero 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose  §  ;  and  Lactantius  more 
fully  than  either  ||.  But  Moses  gives  the  greatest 
light  on  this  subject,  not  only  in  his  history  of  the 
creation,  but  also  in  Deuteronomy,  wherein  he  warns 
the  Israelites  against  worshipping  of  angels:  for 
this  reason  ;  because,  says  he,  "  they  were  created 
for  the  service  of  man  k  :"  and  the  sun,  in  Hebrew, 
is  called  Shemesh,   which  signifies  a  servant. 

But  O  !  whither  do  our  hearts  stray  !  ought  we 
not  to  dwell  upon  this  pleasant  contemplation,  and 
even  die  in  it  ?  I  should  chuse  to  be  quite  lost  in  it, 
and  to  be  rendered  altogether  insensible,  and,  as  it 
were,  dead  to  these  earthly  trifles,  that  make  a  noise 
around  us.  O  sweet  reciprocation  of  mutual  de- 
lights !  "  The  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works ','' 
says  the  Psalmist:  and  presently  after,  "  My  medi- 
tation of  him  shall  be  sweet,  I  will  be  glad  in 
the  Lord"1."  Let  us  look  sometimes  to  the  hea- 
vens, sometimes  to  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  with  the 
animals  and  plants  that  are  therein,   and  verv  often 

*  Sapientem  omnia  facere  sui  causa. 

t  Sumus  enim    et  nos  quodammodo    omnium    finis.    2    Pliys, 
tit.  23. 

X  Natura  hominum  gratia  omnia  fecit. 

§   De  legibus. 

||  Sol  irrequietis  cursibus  &  spatiis  inequalibus  orbes  conficit,  &c. 
ad  linem  capitis,  De  ira  Dei.     Cap.  13.  14. 

kDeut.  'Psal.civ.3l.  m  Ibid.  ver.  34-. 
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to  ourselves;  and  in  all  these,  and  in  every  thing 
else,  but  in  ourselves  particularly,  let  us  contem- 
plate God,  the  eommon  Father  of  all,  and  our  most 
exalted  Creator,  and  let  our  contemplation  excite 
our  love. 

They,  who  have  sent  the  ignorant  and  unlearned 
to  pictures  and  images,  as  hooks  proper  for  their 
instruction,  have  not  acted  very  wisely,  nor  has  that 
expedient  turned  out  happily  or  luckily  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  part  of  mankind;  but  surely  this 
great  volume,  or  system,  which  is  always  open,  and 
exposed  to  the  view  of  all,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  instruction  both  of  the  vulvar  and  the  wise  ;  so 
that  Chrysostom  had  good  reason  to  call  it,  "  The 
great  book  for  the  learned  and  unlearned  *."  And 
the  saying  of  St,  Basil  is  very  much  to  the  purpose. 
"  From  the  beautv  of  those  things,  which  are  ob- 
vious  to  the  eyes  of  all,  we  acknowledge  that  his 
inexpressible  beauty  excels  that  of  all  the  creatures  ; 
and  from  the  magnitude  of  those  sensible  bodies, 
that  surround  us,  we  conclude  the  infinite  and  im- 
mense goodness  of  their  Creator,  whose  plenitude 
of  power  exceeds  all  thought,  as  well  as  expres- 
sion  j« 

For  this  very  end  it  evidently  appears,  all  things 
were  made,  and  we  are  the  only  visible  beings  that 
are  capable  of  this  contemplation:  "  The  world, 
says  St,  Basil,  is  a  school,  or  seminary,  very  proper 
for  the  instruction  of  rational  souls  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God:}:."  We  have  also  the  angels,  those 
ministers  of  fire,  to  be  spectators  with  us  on  this 
theatre.  But  will  any  of  us  venture  to  conjecture, 
what  they  felt,  and  what  admiration  seized  them,  when 
they  beheld  those  new  kinds  of  creatures  rising  into 

■f    En  tw  ».«MS5   tuv    opufxivuv  Ton  v"7r(py.xXov  luvouifjiiBix  x.cci  itc  tS  ^sy/Qa; 

vTBi?u.iyihn  x.tx.1  ttucccv  Sidioica/  h  tw  irXr^a  T>j;  Ikvth  duAa^EW?  v7ft^Zcc'wo\na., 
Alex.  horn.  i. 

\    o    y.oa'fx.o^    v^vyZv     Xoyiy.uv  OhoxcKCchiiov   Xj  tvk    vtoyvutriccs  Trxioivt'ifiov. 

Alex.  horn.  i. 
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being,  and  those  unexpected  scenes,  that  were  suc- 
cessively added  to  the  preceding  ones,  on  each  of 
the  six  days  of  that  first  remarkable  week  :  sl  When 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  placed  the 
corner  stone  thereof ;  when  the  morning  stars  san<r 
together,    and    all    the   sons    of   God    shouted    for 

joy*. 

But  O  the  stupidity  of  mankind  !   All  those  stu- 
pendous  objects  are  daily   around  us  ;  but  because 
they  are  constantly  exposed  to  our  view,  they  never 
affect  our  minds  :   so  natural   is   it   for   us  to  admire 
new.  rather  than  grand  objects.     Therefore  the  vast 
multitude  of  stars,   which   diversify  the    beauty   of 
this    immense    body,   does  not    call    the   people  to- 
gether;  but  when  any  change  happens  therein,   the 
eyes  of  all  are  fixed  upon  the  heavens.      "  No  body 
looks  at  the  sun,   but  when  he  is  obscured;  nobody 
observes  the  moon,   but  when  she  is  eclipsed,   then 
nature  seems  to  be  in  danger,  then  vain  superstition 
is  alarmed,   and  every  one  is  afraid  for  himself  ^."9 
"  But  surely,  says  St.  Bernard,   concerning  the  sun 
and  moon,   these  are  great  miracles,  very  great  to  be 
sure:    but   the   first   production,    or  creation   of  all 
things,  is  a  vast  miracle,   and  makes  it  easy   to  be- 
lieve all  the  rest;  so  that  after  it,  nothing  ought  to 
excite  our  wonder  J.'3 

*  Job  xxxviii.  6,   7 . 

f  Sol  spec  tat  orem,  nisi  cum  deficit,  non  habet ;  nemo  observat 
lunam  nisi  laborantem,  tunc  orbes  conclamant,  tunc  pro  se  quisq ; 
superstitione  vana  trepidat.     Sen. 

\  Magna  sunt  baec  miraeula,  magna  nimis  ita  est;  miraculum. 
autem  immensum  est  ipsa  prima  omnium  productio,  seu  creatio, 
qua?  miraculorum  omnium  adeo  facilem  lidera  lacit,  ut  post  earn 
nihil  sit  mirum. 


LECTURE    XII. 

Of  the  Creation  of  Man. 

rJMHIS  great  tlieatre  being  built,  besides  those 
.JL  spectators,  who  had  been  but  lately  placed 
in  the  higher  seats,  it  pleased  the  supreme  Creator 
and  Lord  to  have  another  company  below,  as  it 
^erc  in  the  area:  these  he  called  forth  into  beinjr 
by  creation,  and  man  was  introduced  into  this  area, 
'l  to  be  a  spectator  of  him  and  of  his  works;  yet 
not  a  spectator  only,  but  also  to  be  the  interpreter 
of  them*/'  Nor  yet  was  man  placed  therein  merely 
to  be  a  spectator  and  an  interpreter;  but  also,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  possessor  and  lord  thereof;  or, 
as  it  were,  the  Creator's  "  substitute  •j*,"  in  a  spa- 
cious and  convenient  house  ready  built,  and  stored 
with  all  sorts  of  useful  furniture. 

Now,  that  man  himself  is  a  grand  and  noble  piece 
of  workmanship,  appears  even  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  most  wise  operator,  when  lie  was 
going  to  create  him,  thought  fit  to  preface  his  de- 
sign with  these  words,  "  Let  us  make  man.''  So 
that  he  was  created,  not  merely  by  a  word  of  com- 
mand like  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  "  but  bv  a  con- 
sulfation  of  the  blessed  Trinity  J. 

And,  indeed,  man  is  a  wonderful  composition, 
the  conjunction  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  "  The  breath 
of  God,  and  the  dust  of  the  ground ;"  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and 
truly  a  "  world  in  miniature,  a  kind  of  mixt  world, 
nearly  related  to  the  other  two  §."     Nor  is  he  only 

*  u<;  Siarw  T5  ccvtu  ^  ruv  uvrii  ighuv,  ax)  a  povov  Bbx%v  ayya.  km  ifyyyTW , 

A  man. 

•f    itvroy.ctlizretTov. 

t  Faciamus  hominem.  Ut  non  solo  jubentis  sermone  sicut  reli- 
qua,  sed  consilio  sanctaeTrinitatis  conditus  sit.     Arnob. 

§  Mix pxocr y,©-,  mxtos  rU  x.oc-p®',  cvyyi)vyi<;  ruvbvo  KoafAUy.    Greg.  Nyss. 
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a  lively  epitome  and  representation  of  the  greater 
world,  but  also  dignified  with  the  image  of  his  great 
Creator.  He  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
sea  and  the  stars,  and  then  all  sorts  of  living  crea- 
Cures;  but,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  "  a  more  di- 
vine creature,  and  more  capable  of  elevated  senti- 
ments, was  yet  wanting,  and  one  that  could  rule 
over  the  rest,   therefore  man  was  born,  &c.  *" 

The  rest  of  the  creatures,  according  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  schoolmen,  which  is  not  amiss,  had 
the  impression  of  the  divine  foot  stamped  upon 
them,  but  not  the  image  of  the  Deity.  These  he 
created,  and  reviewing  them,  found  them  to  be 
good,  yet  he  did  not  rest  in  them  ;  but,  upon  the 
creation  of  man,  the  Sabbath  immediately  followed. 
He  made  man,  and  then  rested,  having' a  creature 
capable  of  knowing  that  he  was  his  Creator,  one 
that  could  worship  him,  and  celebrate  his  sabbath, 
whose  sins,  if  he  should  commit  any,  he  might  for- 
give, and  send,  cloathed  with  human  nature,  his 
only  begotten  Son,  "in  whom  he  is  absolutely  well 
pleased/'  and  over  whom;  as  the  person  that  ful- 
filled his  good  pleasure,  he  rejoices  for  ever,  to  re- 
deem his  favourite  creature.  I3y  the  production  of 
man,  the  supreme  Creator  exhibited  himself  in  the 
most  admirable  light,  and,  at  the  same  time,  had 
a  creature  capable  of  admiring  and  loving  him;  and, 
as  St.  Ambrose  observes,  "  one  that  was  under  obli- 
gation to  love  his  Creator  the  more  ardently,  the 
more  wonderfully  he  perceived  himself  to  bemade-f\" 
And  man,  says  the  same  author,  Mas  made  a  two 
footed  animal,  that  he  might  be,  as  it  were,  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  that  he  might  "  aspire  at 
high  things,  and  fly  with  the  wings  of  sublime 
thoughts  %." 

*  Sanctius  his  animal,  mentisq  ;  capacius  altae, 
Deerat  ad  hue,  &  quod  dominari  in  caetera  posset, 
Natus  homo  est.     Ovid.  1  Met. 
f  Et  quidem  tanto  ardentius  amaret  conditorem,  quanto  mira^ 
bilius  se  ab  eo  conditum  intelligeret. 

X  Et  factusest  homo  bipes,  ut  sit  unus  quasi  de  volatilibus,  qui 
alta  visu  petat,  &  quodam  remigio  volitet  sublimum  cogitationura. 

Vol.  IV.  U 
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And,  indeed,   the  structure  of  man  is  an  instance 
of  wonderful  art  and  ingenuity,  whether  you  consider 
the  symmetry  of  his  whole  fabric  taken  tog-ether,  or 
all  his   parts    and    members    separately.        Gregory 
Nyssen  speaks  very   much   to  the  purpose,  when  he 
says,    "  The  frame  of  man   is   awful  and  hard  to  be 
explained,   and  contains  in  it  a  lively  representation 
of  many  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  God  *."     How 
wonderful  is  even  the  structure  of  his  body,  which, 
after  ail,    is  hut  the  earthen  Case   of  his  soul?     ac- 
cordingly   it  is  in    the  Chaldaic    language     calico! 
Nid/ie,    which    signifies   a    sheath.      Mow    far   does 
the   workmanship  exceed   the    materials  ?  and  how 
justly  may  we  say,    "  What  a  glorious  creature  out 
of  the  meanest   elements-)"  ?"     The  Psalmist's  mind 
seems  to  have  dwelt  upon  this  meditation,  till  he  was 
quite  lost  in  it.   "  how  fearfully,  says  he,  and  wond- 
erfully am   I  made  !"    And    that   celebrated    physi- 
cian,  who   studied   nature  with  such  unwearied  ap- 
plication, in  his  book  upon  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man   body,  in    which,    after   all,   there    is    nothing 
divine,  often  expresses  his  admiration  in  these  words, 
"  Who  is  worthy  to  praise  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the   Creator '_{;  ?"    and  many   other   such    exclama- 
tions.     The    Christian    writers,   however,   are    most 
full   upon    this   subject,    particularly    St.   Basil,    St. 
Chrysostom,  and  others,  who  carry  their  observations 
so  far  as  the  nails,  and  hair,  especially  that  on  theeye- 
lids.      And  Nyssen,  on  the    words,   "  Let    us    make 
man,"  has  the  following    observation:   "   Man  is   a 
grand  and  noble  creature — How  can  man  be  said  to 
be  any  great  matter  ?  seeing  he  is  a  mortal  creature, 
subject  to  a  great  many  passions  :   from  the  time  of 
birth,  to  that  of  his  old  age,  exposed  to  a  vast  many 
evils  and  distresses,  and  of  whom  it  is  written,  "  Lord, 

what  is  man  !   that  thou  should  be  mindful  of  him!" 

4 

\   Qio<;i£;  otf. 
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V  III       »■ I  Ml    |"|  "    ' '  *  '      "    ■  ■■     III  |    "  |     ,     ,    i,,"^  '  M    m„  n     ,,,  ' 

&c.     The   history   we    have    of  the  production    of 
man,   delivered  me  from  this  difficulty;   for  we  are 
told,  that  God  took  some  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  out  of  it   formed  man ;  from  these  words  I  un- 
derstood,   that  man  was  at  once  nothing,   and  yet 
something  very  grand  *."  He  intended  to  say,  that 
the  materials  out  of  which  man  was  made,  were  low, 
and  as  it  were,   nothing ;  but,  if  you  consider  the 
wonderful  workmanship,  how  great  was  the  honour 
conferred   upon  him  !    "  The  earth  did  not    spon- 
taneously produce  man  as  it  did  grasshoppers;   God 
did  not  commit  the  production  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular creature  to   his   ministering  powers;  no,  the 
gracious  Creator  took  the  earth  in  his  own  hand  f." 
But  besides  the  noble  frame  of  his  body,   though  it 
was    made  of  the   dust   of  the    earth,    that    divine 
breath,   and  by  means  of  it,   the  infusion   of  a  pre- 
cious soul,  mixes  heaven   and   earth   together:  not 
indeed  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term,   as 
if  things  so    vastly    different    were   promiscuously 
jumbled    together,    and  the   order  of    nature    sub- 
verted ;   but  only  implying,    that   the   two  parts  of 
the  human   constitution  are  compounded    with  in- 
expressible art,   and  joined  in  a  close  union.     As  to 
the  misery  of  the  human   race,  and  the  contempti- 
ble figure  in  which  the  life  of  man  appears,   it  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  another  source,  very  different  from  the 
earthly  materials  out  of  which  his  body  was  made. 
That  he  was  created   happy,   beautiful,  and  honour- 
able, he   owed   to  his  great  and  good  Creator;  but 
he  himself  is  the  author  of  his  own  misery.     And 
hence  it  is,  that  though,   with  regard  to  his  original 
and  pure  nature,  we  ought,  for  the  strongest  reasons, 
to   speak    more   honourably  '  of  him,    than    of  any 

Meyee.  av(Spws;oc  j&/.i  Tipib».  *AX?.x  ferw;  y.syu  o  avOfwro©*;  to  l'GnxY,poy 
Qccov  to  f/.vpion;  'tta.bza'ft  vsjuKat/Aiov,  to  ly.yivvr^ric,  ac,  yvpa<;  y.iciuv  xctxuv  \<jtxov 
i\a.y\Kh)i .  Uspi  a  u  <rn\au.  Kvcti  tU  \rw  o  cwQcvtt®*,  art  jja^v^o-k^  uvlS. 
&C.  ccWocy.oi  Tviti  Toni,'S\r,v  ^iw^jopr.crav  t'Kvjit  if  000.x  tjjs  ymvatvs  t«  atvS^i^ra 
cttayvutfetcTcc,  &C.      Oral.  ii. 

•f   ay.  y,  y,)  aJlo/xurui;  'wtvt^  ru;  re-fltyuci  iZtiS^xqs,   clx\'  £y.  h'sri  rvoi  *.'  rtiSk 
vmwcu  XtmtgyTxMq  myafitcny,    aAA  latA  ^ati  (p^olt^th  yy»  tXa.@ty, 
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other  part  of  the  visible  world  ;  yet,  if  we  view  him, 
"in  his  present  circumstances  *,"  no  part  of  the 
creation,  to  be  sure,  deserves  to  be  lamented  in  more 
mournful  strains. 

But  what  words  can  express,  what  thought  can 
comprehend,  the  dignity  and  powers  of  that  hea- 
venly soul  that  inhabits  this  earthly  body,  and  the 
divine  image  that  is  stamped  upon  it?  The  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  and  nations  have  been  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  it,  and  have  not  yet  found  it 
out. 

A  great  many  have  also  amused   themselves  with 
too  whimsical   conjectures   and  fancies,   and  endea- 
voured to  discover,   by   very    different   methods,  a 
figure  of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  the  faculties  of  the 
soul.     Nor  was  Methodius  satisfied   with  finding  a 
representation  of  this  mystery  in  the  soul  of  every 
particular  man,   but  also  imagined  he  had  discover- 
ed it  in  the  three   first  persons  of  the  human  race, 
viz.  Adam,  Eve,  and   their  first  born  son,   because 
in  them  he  found   unbegotten,  begotten,  and  pro- 
ceeding, as  also  unity  of  nature,    and   the  origina- 
tion of  all  mankind.     But  not  to  insist  upon  these, 
it   is  certain,   the  rational,   or  intellectual,   and   im- 
mortal soul,  so  long  as  it  retained  its  original  purity, 
was  adorned  with  the  lively  and  refulgent  image  of 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  its  eternal  Creator;   but  after- 
wards,   when  it  became  polluted   and  stained  with 
sin,    this    image,     though    not   immediately     quite 
ruined,  was,  however,   miserably  obscured   and  de- 
faced.    It    is   true,   the  beautiful  and  erect    frame 
of  the  human   body,   which  gives  it  an  advantage 
over  all  other  creatures,  and   some   other  external 
graces,  that  man   possesses,   may  possibly   be  some 
reflected  rays  of  the  divine  excellence;  but  I  should 
hardly  call  them  the  image  of  God  :  as  St.  Ambrose 
well  observes,   "  How  can  flesh,  which  is  but  earth, 
be  said  to  be  made  after  the  image   of   God,    in 
whom  there  is  no  earth  at  all  ?  and  shall  we  be  said 
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-  t  £  T    i  jn  ~~I.~T~~~i        '  ""•TT"-'  ~ 

to  be  like  God,  because  we  are  of  a  higher  rank 
than  sheep  and  does*." 

The  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  which 
man  enjoys,  is  a  kind  of  faint  shadow  of  the  ab- 
solute and  unlimited  sway  of  the  supreme  Majesty 
of  heaven  and  earth.  I  dare  not,  however,  venture 
to  say,  it  is  that  image,  of  which  we  are  speaking; 
but,  as  those  who  draw  the  picture  of  a  king,  after 
laying  down  the  lineaments  of  the  face  and  body, 
use  to  add  the  purple  robe,  and  other  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty, this  dominion  may  certainly  supply  the  place 
of  these,  with  regard  to  this  image  of  God  on  man. 
But  the  lively  colours  in  which  the  knage  itself  are 
drawn,  are  "Purity,  says  Nyssen,  absence  of  evil,  un- 
derstanding, and  speechf."  For  even  the  eternal  Son, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  seems  to  be  intended 
by  the  philosophers  under  the  term  of  the  creating 
mind%  ;  and  by  the  divine  apostle  John,  he  is  called 
the  JVord  :  to  these  we  have  very  good  ground  to 
add  charity,  as  nothing  can  be  named  that  renders 
man  liker  to  God§;  for  "God  is  love,  and  the 
fountain  of  itj[.'a  It  is  true,  charity  is  a  valuable 
disposition  of  the  mind,  but  it  also  discovers  itself 
in  the  frame  of  the  human  body  ;  for  man  was  made 
quite  defenceless,  having  neither  horns,  claws,  nor 
sting,  but  naked  and  harmless,  and,  as  it  were, 
entirely  formed  for  meekness,  peace,  and  charity. 

The  same  author,  speaking  of  the  image  of  God 
on  man,  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  "  Wherefore 
that  you  may  be  like  God,  exercise  liberality  and 
beneficence,  study  to  be  innocent,  avoid  every  crime, 
subdue  all  the  motions  of  sin — conquer  all  the  beasts 
that  are  within  you.  What,  you  will  say,  have  I 
beasts  within  me?  Yes,  you  have  beasts,  and  a  vast 

*  Caro  terra  est,  qui  dicatur  ad  i magi ne m  Dei  fata  cum  in  Deo 
terra  non  sit?  &  an  eo  Dei  similes  dicemur,  quia  damulis  atque 
ovibus  celsiores  suraus? 

-f  KocQxfoTVje,    y.ocKti  xXholgiajti,    vut;  x^  \oyo<;. 
||  u,yot,TT'n  o  ©jsj,    kx\  xyxKYit;  wyn. 
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number  of  them.  And  that  you  may  not,  think  I 
intend  to  insult  you,  is  anger  an  inconsiderable 
beast,  when  it  barks  in  your  heart?  What  is. deceit, 
■when  it  lies  hid  in  a  cunning'  mind,  is  it  not  a  fox? 
Is  not  the  man,  who  is  furiously  bent  upon  calumny, 
a  scorpion  ?  Is  not  the  person,  who  is  eagerly  set  on 
resentment  and  revenge,  a  most  venomous  viper? 
What  do  you  say  of  a  covetous  man,  is  he  not  a 
ravenous  wolf?  And  is  not  the  luxurious  man,  as 
the  prophet  expresses  it,  a  neighing  horse  ?  Nay, 
there  is  no  wild  beast  but  is  found  within  us;  and 
do  )ou  consider  yourself  as  Lord  and  Prince  of  the 
wild  beasts,  because  you  command  those  that  are 
without,  though  you  never  think  of  subduing,  or 
setting  bounds  to  those  that  are  within  you  ?  What 
advantage  have  you  by  your  reason,  which  enables 
you  to  overcome  lions,  if,  after  all,  you  yourself 
are  overcome  by  auger?  To  what  purpose  do  you 
rule  over  the  birds,  and  catch  them  with  gins,  if  you 
yourself,  with  the  inconstancy  of  a  bird,  are  hurried 
hither  and  thither,  and  sometimes  flying  high,  are  en- 
snared by  pride,  sometimes  brought  down  and  caught 
by  pleasure?  But  as  it  is  shameful  to?  him,  who  rules 
over  nations,  to  be  a  slave  at  home,  and  for  the  man 
who  sits  at  the  helm  of  the  state,  to  be  meanly 
subjected  to  the  beck  of  a  contemptible  harlot,  or 
even  of  an  imperious  wife;  will  it  not  be,  in  like 
manner,  disgraceful  for  you,  who  exercise  domi- 
nion over  the  beasts  that  aie  without  you,  to  be 
subject  to  a  great  many,  and  those  of  the  worst  sort, 
that  roar  and  domineer  in  your  distempered^ 
mind* ':' 

I  shall,  last  of  all,  here  subjoin,  what  some  of  the 
ancients  have  observed,  viz.  that  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  as   it  lies  hid   out  of  sight,  and  to  us 

*  ©tv  &vofAQt'&j  iff*  dia  Tfi<;  ^p*)5""T*)7o$,  did.  Tv>?  ctvic ty.a.n'.a.c .  oice.  >coi,  »i.'jia?, 
ixi^owoioipo;  w»  kccI  x&\a.xptzlt)»  tw»  "KaMui  tuiv  ivaov,  olp^i  -Jri^uv.  rl  bvv  lotTf, 
lyat  $*)pi<x,  iyiti  i»  ^.ouvru;  x.on  fj.vp\a.  ttoavh  o^Xov  h  col  Sjjciwp  t%6K5  *a'  (*■". 
vfZav*  vop.K7«s   hvai  to  7\iyop.iwoy.   Yloaov   cypov  *flv  o  Gw/toj  ot«v  i/hccxlr,  t5 
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quite  unknown,  bears  an  evident  resemblance  to 
that  of  God,  who  is  himself  unsearchable  and  past 
finding  out  *. 

But  when  we  have  well  considered  all  these  things, 
and  the  many  other  thoughts  of  this  kind  that  may 
occur;  may  we  not  cry  out,  How  surprising  and 
shocking  is  the  madness  and  folly  of  mankind  ;  the 
far  greater  part  whereof,  as  if  they  had  quite  for- 
got their  original  and  native  dignity,  disparage 
themselves  so  far,  as  to  pursue  the  meanest  objects, 
and  shamefully  plunge  themselves  in  mud. 

The  words  of  Epictetus  are  divine,  and  have  a 
wonderful  savour  of  piety  :  "  You  go  to  the  city 
of  Olympia,  says  he,  to  see  some  of  the  works  of 
Phidias  ;  but  you  have  no  ambition  to  convene,  in 
order  to  understand,  and  look  at  those  works,  which 
may  be  seen  without  travelling  at.  all.  Will  you 
never  understand  what  you  are,  nor  why  you  were 
brought  into  the  world  ;  nor,  finally,  what  that  is 
which  you  have  now  an  opportunity  to  view  and 
contemplate  |  ?"  And  in  another  place,  "  For  if 
we  were  wise,  what  have  we  else  to  do,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  but  to  praise  and  celebrate  the 
Deity,  and  to  return  our  thanks  to  him  ?  ought 
we  not,  while  we  are  digging,  plowing,  and  eat- 
ing, to  sing  to  God  this  hymn?  Great  is  the 
Lord,  who  has  provided  us  with  these  necessaries  of 
life,  &c.  %." 

As  for  you,  young  gentlemen,  I  would  have 
you  to  be  "sensible  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
your  original  state,  and  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with   the  indignity  and    disgrace  of  your   nature; 

f  'Ek   oXvpir'uct    yuv    uTroh^.l^.E.    Iv    £($}!«   ro   tpyov  t2  IpsMlS — ora  oe    sa 

«»c-$jj<re3$e  Tolvvv  arc  t»k«  Ire,  ste  \<m'i  t*  yeyovcilt,  ir  soti  Tt  t&to  erw  *$  ° 
rov  &«*»  TrapEiA-^sile  ?   Arr.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

\  'Ei  yxo  vxv  i\yj>u.vj,  aV>o  r<  «5ei  v [/.&<;  woiTiv  x«*  Kern  x*i  ld\a.  n  VfAvetu 
to  SiW  net)  iCiprifxhv  y.u)  i~zi-ipx,eo'§Ui  T*?  X*'?iT0C:;  '  **  ^£t  KCCi  c-/.d.tf\oyrcc(; 
xxl  apsYla?  ko.)  iSftovraq  cchw,  yJya-i  i  Seo?  otj  v>mv  n"{>yj>  opya-vx  tocvIx. 
Ibid.  cap.  1 6. 
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now  fallen  and  vitiated,  and  dwell  particularly 
upon  the  contemplation  of  it.  Suffer  not  the 
great  honour  and  dignity  of  the  human  race  which 
is  to  know  the  eternal  and  invisible  God,  to 
acknowledge  him,  love  him,  and  worship  him,  to 
decay  and  die  away  within  you  :  this,  alas  !  is  the 
way  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  world;  but  do 
you  live  in  continual  remembrance  of  your  original, 
and  assert  your  claim  to  heaven,  as  being  originally 
from  it,  and  soon  to  return  to  it  again. 


LECTU1E    XIIJ, 

Of  Providence. 

THE  doctrines,  we  have  been  handling,  are  the 
great  supports  of  faith,  piety,  and  the  whole  of 
religion  ;  wherefore  it  is  most  just,  that  the  zeal  and 
care  of  the  scholars  should  concur  with  that  of  their 
teachers,  to  have  them  well  secured  in  the  mind  and 
affections :  "For  a  weak  foundation,5'  as  the  law- 
yers observe,  "  is  the  ruin  of  the  work*."  There  are 
two  principal  pillars,  and,  as  it  were,  the  Jachin 
and  Boaz  of  the  living  temples  of  God,  which  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  lays  down  in  these  words: 
"  He,  that  cometh  to  God,"  (under  which  expres- 
sion is  comprehended  every  devout  affection,  and 
every  act  of  religious  worship)  must  believe  that  God 
is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him. 

"That  God  is,"  not  only  implies,  that  he  is  eter- 
nal and  self-existent;  but  also,  that  he  is,  to  all  other 
beings,  the  spring  and  fountain  of  what  they  are, 
and  what  they  have,  and,  consequently,  that  he  is 
the  wise  aud  powerful  Creator  of  angels  and  men, 
and  even  of  the  whole  universe;  this  is  the  first  par- 
ticular, that  God  is.  The  second,  fi  that  he  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,"  ascertains 
the  providence  and  government  of  God,  exemplified  in 
its  most  eminent  effect,  with  regard  to  mankind. 
For  providence  extends  further  than  this,  and  com- 
prehends in  it  a  constant  preservation  and  support 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  whether  in  heaven 
or  earth,  and  the  sovereign  government  and  disposal 
of  them.  Mechanics,  when  they  have  completed 
houses,  ships,  and  other  works  they  have  been  en^a,, 
*  Debile  enim  fundamentum  fullit  opus. 
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ged  in,  leave  them  to  take  their  fate  in  the  world, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  give  themselves  no  further 
trouble  about  the  accidents  that  may  befal  them.  But 
the  supreme  architect,  and  wise  Creator,  never  forsakes 
the  work  of  his  hands,  but  keeps  his  arms  continu- 
ally about  it,  to  preserve  it;  sits  at  the  helm  to  rule 
and  govern  it;  is  himself  in  every  part  of  it,  and  fills 
the  whole  with  his  presence.  So  great  a  fabric  could 
not  possibly  stand,  without  some  guardian  and  ruler; 
nor  can  this  be.  any  other  than  the  Creator  himself: 
for  who  can  pay  a  greater  regard  to  it,  support  it  more 
effectually,  or  govern  it  with  greater  wisdom,  than 
he  who  made  it?  ''Nothing  can  be  more  perfect 
than  God,  therefore  it  is  necessary  the  world  should 
be  governed  by  him*,"  says  Cicero.  And,  "they 
who  take  away  providence,  though  they  acknow- 
ledged God  in  words,  in  fact  deny  himf/' 

If  we  believe  that  all  things  were  produced  out  of 
nothing;  the  consequence  is,  that  by  the  same  power- 
ful hand  that  created  them,  they  must  be  preserved 
and  supported,  to  keep  them  from  falling  back  into 
their  primitive  nothing.  It  must  be  also  owned, 
that,  by  the  same  powerful  hand,  the  regular  motions 
of  the  stars,  the  contexture  of  the  elementary  world, 
the  various  kinds  of  creatures,  and  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  their  generations,  are  continued  and 
preserved.  Nor  is  divine  providence  to  be  confined 
within  the  heavens,  or  in  the  lower  world  restrained 
to  the  care  of  generals,  in  opposition  to  individuals; 
although  the  peripatetic  school  inclined  too  much 
to  this  opinion,  and,  even  the  master  of  that  school, 
Arklotle  himself,  in  his  often  quoted  book,  if  it  really 
be  his,  de  Mundo,  For,  that  providence  extends  to 
all  things  in  this  lower  globe,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  comprehends  within  its  sphere  particular, 
as  well  as  general   tilings,  the  least  as  well  as   the 

*  Nihil  Deo  praestantius,  ab  eo  igitur  regi  necesse  est.    Cic. 

f  Qui  providentiam  negant,  verbis  licet   Deum  ponunt,  rcipsa 

tollunt. 
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greatest,  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacred  scripture,  but  also  by  the  testimony  of 
all  sound  philosophy.  * 

Therefore,  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Provi- 
dence, 1st,  we  affirm,  that  the  eternal  mind  has  an 
absolute  and  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things  in  gene- 
ral, and  every  single  one  in  particular;  nor  does  he  see 
only  those  that  are  actually  present,  as  they  appear  in 
their  order  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  ;  but  at  one 
view  comprehends  all  that  are  past,  as  well  as  to  come, 
as  if  they  were  all  actually  present  before  him  *. 
This  the  antient  philosopher  Thales  is  said  to  have 
asserted  expressly,  even  with  regard  to  the  hidden 
motions,  and  most  secret  thoughts  of  the  human 
mind  ;  for  being  asked,  "  If  any  one,  that  does  evil, 
can  conceal  it  from  God  ?  He  answered,  no,  not  even 
his  evil  thoughts  •j*."  "Nothing  is  left  unprovided 
for,  says  St.  Basil,  nothing  is  overlooked  by  God  ; 
his  watchful  eye  sees  all  things,  he  is  present  every 
where,  to  give  salvation  to  all  ±."^  Epictetus  has 
also  some  very  divine  thoughts  upon  this  subject  ||. 

And  here,  was  any  one  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
vast  number  of  affairs,  that  are  constantly  in  agita- 
tion in  one  province,  or  even  in  one  city,  the  many 
political  schemes  and  projects,  the  multiplicity  of 
law  matters,  the  still  greater  number  of  family-affairs, 
and  all  the  particulars  comprehended  under  so  many 
general  heads,  lie  would  be  amazed  and  overpowered, 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  knowledge  so  incomprehensi- 
bly extensive.  This  was  the  very  thought  which  ex- 
cited the  divine  Psalmist's  admiration,  and  made  him 
cry  out  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  "  Such  know- 
ledge is  too  wonderful  for  me  ;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  at- 
tain unto  ita." 

*   Tx\    iovloc  rxl    h<ro[Atvx  7rpoT  tovlx. 

sj    Qtou  rig  A&9o»  kxkov  rl  ■&ox<r<ru)V ;    ccXX  x3l  fitxvoautvos. 
^    OvSlv  cc-n-fo-JorHov,  xJlv  jpeAripivov  Trxpx  Qsu   -cx^x  <txottvjii 
•  xkqi[a'M0S  o^>0;>sA|U.@P  7rx7i  uTapHj  <rxop'sn£«u  Ikxtj:  TYIV  G'jMXniXV* 
||  An',  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  aPa>m.  exxxix.  6*. 
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2dly,  lie  not  only  knows  all  things,  and  takes  no- 
tice of  them,  but  he  also  rules  and  governs  them: 
"  He  hath  done  whatever  he  pleased  in  the  heavens 
and  tiie  earth,  says  the  Psalmist:"  and,  "  He  work- 
ed] all  things,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will :"  he  does  all  things  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure;  but  that  pleasure  is  influenced 
by  his  reason,  all  things  absolutely  ;  but  yet  all  things 
with  the  greatest  justice,  sanctity,  and  prudence. 

lie  views  and  governs  the  actions  of  man  in  a  par- 
ticular manner;  he  hath  given  him  a  law;  he  hath 
proposed  rewards,  annexed  punishments  to  enforce  it, 
and  engage  man's  obedience.  And  having;  discover- 
ed,  as  it  were,  an  extraordinary  concern  about  him, 
when  he  made  him,  as  we  have  oberved  upon  the 
words,  "  Let  us  make  man;"  in  like  manner,  he 
still  continues  to  maintain  an  uncommon  good-will  to- 
wards him;  and,  so  to  speak,  an  anxious  concern  about 
him  :  so  that  one  of  the  antients  most  justly  called 
man,  "  God*s  favourite  creature."  And  he  spoke 
much  to  the  purpose,  who  said,  "  God  is  neither  a 
lover  of  horses,  nor  of  birds,  but  of  mankind*." 
With  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  providence,  we  meet  with  a  great  deal,  even 
in  the  antient  poets. 

"  O  father  Jove,"  says  yEschylus,  "  thou  reignest 
in  heaven,  thou  takest  notice  of  the  rash  and  wicked 
actions  of  gods  and  men.  Thy  care  even  extends  to 
the  wild  beasts,  thou  observest  the  wrongs  done  them, 
and  securest  their  privileges']*." 

"  Though  justice,"  says  Euripides,  "comes  late, 
it  is   still  justice ;  it  lies  hid,  as  it  were,  in  ambush, 

*   o  Oil?  a  (fUXiTsrsros',  SJf  (piXopvis,  clWcc  (piAavS^wiiro?. 

'j"    £1    Zsu  ■sraTfp,  Zev,  o~ov  f>uv  xgxvv  n^a/of, 
Xu  J1'  lay   EHTX(Ja.viuv  h,  avOpwaraw  o^aj 
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till  it  finds  an  opportunity  to  inflict  due   punishment 
upon  the  wicked  man*." 

"  Dost  thou  think,"  says  /Eschylus,  "  to  get  the 
better  of  the  divine  knowledge,  and  that  justice 
stands  at  a  distance  from  the  human  race  ?  She  is 
near  at  hand,  and  sees  without  being  seen;  she 
knows  who  ought  to  be  punished  ;  but  when  she 
will  suddenly  fall  upon  the  wicked,  that  thou  knowest 
-notf." 

"  The  weight  of  justice,"  says  the  same  author, 
in  another  place,  "  falls  upon  some  quickly  in  the 
day-time,  it  lies  in  wait  for  some  sins  till  the  twilight; 
the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  severer  the  punishment; 
accordingly,  some  are  consigned  to  eternal  night  %." 

There  are  two  difficulties,  however,  on  this  head 
which  are  not  easily  solved.  1st,  The  success  that 
commonly  attends  the  wicked  in  this  world,  and 
the  evil  to  which  the  good  are  exposed.  On  this 
subject,  even  the  philosophers,  pleading  the  cause  of 
God,  which,  if  we  take  their  word,  they  thought  a 
matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  advanced  a  great  many 
things.  Seneca  tells  us,  "  There  is  a  settled  friend- 
ship, nay  a  near  relation  and  similitude  between  God 
and  good  men  ;  he  is  even  their  father;  but,  in  their 
education,  he  inures  them  to  hardships:  when  there- 
fore you  see  them  struggling  with  difficulties,  sweat- 
ing, and  employed  in  up-hill  work  ;  while  the  wick- 

*    Aly.ci  xoToixa  ypon1^-. 
AAA     GfACJ$  VEtJlZiGXG 

EAaSsy  otccv  tyr) 
T*»   uai(2y  (3fOTwv. 

-j-   AcKii;  Ta  Sew*   crv  %vv/iTa.  vxhcreu  ttoTs 
K.ou  T'/yV  o'iy.r,v  <Era  y.cixp  wajoiKticBut  (Sctlui ; 
'  H  o   \yyvc,  \?w  aj^  icuusvrt  °  &f*  • 

'  Ot  yp'n  KoyxCtw  t  'giosv.      AAA  ay.  oiS«  cry 
'  O^ora*  crfpvu  /acA«ct«   cW>sV*>  y.ccy.xs, 

J     P0CT>J  (}     t'&KTM'Vni  OlKXf 

Ta.yjicc  rac;  pm  iv  (pecti, 
Tet  o    £>  fj.t\ouyu.\u  ffy.oTti 
Mem,  j^povi^ckt   uyj,  @pvii 
Ta;  e^  a.y.£<ztT<&'  iyn  vi%. 
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ed,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  high  spirits,  and  swim 
in    pleasures  ;    consider,    that   we    are  pleased    with 
modesty    in   our    children,   and  forwardness    in   our 
slaves;   the  former  we  keep  under  by  severe  discip- 
line,  while  we  encourage   impudence   in   the  latter. 
Be  persuaded,   that  God  takes  the  same  method  ;    he 
does  not  pamper  the  good   man    with  delicious   fare, 
but  tries  him  ;   he  accustoms  him  to  hardships,   and, 
(which  is  a  wonderful  expression  in  a  heathen)  pre- 
pares him  for  himself*.*'     And  in  another  place, 
"  Those  luxurious  persons,    whom   he   seems   to  in- 
dulge and   to  spare,   he  reserves   for  evils  to   come. 
For  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  think  any  one  excepted  ; 
the  man,  who  has  been  long  spared,  will  at  last  have 
his  portion  of  misery  ;  and    he,    that  seems   to    have 
been   dismissed,  is  only  delayed  for  a  timef,"  and  a 
vast  deal  more  to   this   purpose.     The   same   sort  of 
sentiments  we  meet  with   in  Plutarch:   "  God  takes 
the  same   method,'*   says  he,   "  with  good  men,  that 
teachers  do  with  their  scholars,  when  they  exact  more 
than  ordinary  of  those  children,  of  whom  they  have 
the  greatest  honest:"     And  it   is  a  noble   thought, 
which  we  meet  with    in   the  same  author,    "  If  he, 
who  transgresses  in  the  morning, v  says  he,   "  is  pu- 
nished in  the  evening,    you  will  not  say  that,  in  this 
case,  justice  is  slow  ;  but  to  God  one,  or  even  several 

*  Inter  bqnos  viros  ac  Deum  est  amicitia,  iino  necessitudo,  8c 
similitudo,  inio  ille  eorum  pater,  sed  durius-eos  educat,  cum  itaq  ; 
eos  videris  laborare,  sudare,  &  ardum  ascendere,  malos  auteni 
lascivirc,  &  voluptatibus  fluere,  cogita,  fiiioruin  nos  modestia  de- 
leetare,  vernularuryi  licentia:  illas  disciplina  tristiori  continerL 
horciin  ali  audaciurn.  Idem  tibi  de  Deo  liqueat,  bonum  virum 
deltciis  nun  iniutnt,  experitur,  indurat,  &c  siisi  illum  pr.e- 
parat. 

+  Eos  autem  quibus  indulge  re  videtur,  quibus  parcere,  molles 
Venturis  raalis  servac.  Erratis  enim  si  quern  judicatis  execptum, 
veniet  ad  ilium  diu  felicem  sua  portio.  Et  qui  videtur  di  missus 
esse,  delatus  est.      Sex.  de  Gubern.  Mundi. 

X  Hanc  rationcra  Deus  sequitur  in  bonis  viris,  quam  in  disci- 
pulis  suis  preceptores,  qui  plus  laboris  ab  iis  exigunt,  in  quibus  cer- 

tior  speS  est.       PLXTT.     «r«gi  run  /2f««f«s  T^W§«fAS>or. 
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ages,  are  but  as  one  day*  "    How  near  is  this  to  St. 
Peter's  saying  on  the  same  subject  "j"  ? 

2dly,  The  other  point  upon  this  subject,  which 
perplexes  men  fond  of  controversy,  and  is  perplexed 
by  them,  is  how  to  reconcile  human  liberty  with  di- 
vine providence,  which  we  have  taken  notice  of  be- 
fore. But  to  both  these  difficulties,  and  to  all  others, 
that  mav  occur  upon  the  subject,  I  would  oppose  the 
saying  of  St.  Augustine,  "  Let  us  grant  that  he  can. 
do  some  things  which  we  cannot  understand  §." 

What  a  melancholy  thing  would  it  be  to  live  in  a 
world  where  anarchy  reigned  ?  it  would  certainly  be 
a  woeful  situation  to  nil  ;  but  more,  especially,  to  the 
best,  and  most  inoffensive  part  of  mankind.  It 
would  have  been  no  great  privilege  to  have  been  born 
into  a  world  without  God,  and  without  providence; 
for  if  there  was  no  supreme  ruler  of  the  world,  then 
undoubtedly  the  wickedness  of  men  would  reign 
without  any  curb  or  impediment,  and  the  great  and 
powerful  would  unavoidably  devour  the  weak  and 
helpless,  "  as  the  great  fishes  often  eat  up  the  small, 
and  the  hawk  makes  havock  among  the  weaker 
birds  |1." 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  frequently  happens, 
even  in  the  present  world,  as  appears  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  Habbakukb:  but  the  prophet,  immediately 
after,  asserts,  that  there  is  a  supreme  power,  which 
holds  the  reins  in  the  midst  of  these  irregularities  ; 
and,  though  they  are  sometimes  permitted,  yet  there 
is  a  determinate  time  appointed  for  setting  all  things 
to  rights  again,  which  the  just  man  expects,  and,  till 
it  comes,  lives  by  faith c.  Some  passages  of  Ariston's 
Iambicks  are  admirable  to  this  purpose. 

*  Si  qui  mane  pcccavit,  vespere  puniatur,  tardum  hoc  non-dies, 
at  Deo  seculum,  vel  etiam  plura  secula  pro  die  uno. 
t  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 
§  Demus  ilium  aliquod  facere,  &  nos  non  posse  intelligere. 

j|   Pisces  ut  sa;pe  ninutos 

Magna  comest,  &  aves  enecat  accipiter. 

t>  Hab.  cap.  i.  c  Ibid.  cap.  ii. 
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c*  A.  Be  patient;  for  God  uses  to  support  worthy 
men,  sucli  as  you  are,  in  a  remarkable  manner:  and 
unless  those,  who  act  in  a  becoming  manner,  are  to 
receive  some  great  reward,  to  what  purpose  is  it, 
pray,  to  cultivate  piety  any  longer?  B.  I  wish  that 
may  be  the  case;  but  I  too  often  see  those,  who 
conform  themselves  to  the  rules  of  piety  and  virtue, 
oppressed  by  calamity  ;  while  those  who  mind  no- 
thing but  what  they  are  prompted  to  by  private  in- 
terest and  profit,  thrive  and  flourish  much  better 
than  we.  A.  For  the  present  it  is  so,  indeed;  but 
it  becomes  us  to  look  a  great  way  forward,  and  wait 
till  the  world  has  compleated  its  full  revolution  ;  for 
it  is  by  no  means  true,  that  this  life  is  entirely  under 
the  dominion  of  blind  chance,  or  fortune,  though 
many  entertain  this  wicked  notion  ;  and  the  corrupt 
part  of  mankind,  from  this  consideration,  encourage 
themselves  in  immorality  :  but  the  virtues  of  the  good 
will  meet  with"  a  proper  reward,  and  the  wicked  will 
be  punished  for  their  crimes  ;  for  nothing  happens 
without  the  will  of  heaven*." 

What  the  poets  sometimes  advance  concerning  a 
supreme  fate,  which  governs  all  things,  they  often 
ascribe  to  God  ;  though  now  and  then  they  forget 
themselves,  and  subject  even  the  supreme  Being  to 
their  fate,  as  the  Stoic  philosophers  did  also  :  but 
possibly  they  both  had  a  sound  meaning,  though  it 
was  couched  under  words  that  sound  a  little  harsh  ; 
and  this  meaning  now  and  then  breaks  forth,  parti- 
cularly when  they  celebrate  God,  for  disposing  all 
things,  by  an  eternal  law,  according  to  his  own  good 
pleasure,  and  thereby  make  him  the  supreme  and 
universal  governor,  subject  to  no  other,  but,  in  some 
respect,  to  himself,  or  to  his  decrees;  which,  if  you 
understand  them  in  a  sound  sense,  is  all  that  they  can 
mean  by  their  <ro(pwTaTov,  and  their  to  apt t«[3a»tov .  The 
same  judgment  is  to  be  passed  with  regard  to  what 

*   A.  Sxotrei.      Bort^iv  znx,<nv  tq7<tiv  oi^ws 
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we  find  said  about  fortune  ;  for  either  that  word  sig- 
nifies nothing-  at  all  or  you  must  understand  by  it 
the  supreme  mind,  freely  disposing  of  all  things  ;  and 
this  is  very  clearty  attested  by  the  following  excel- 
lent verses  of  Menander. 

"  Cease  to  improve  your  minds,  for  the  mind  of 
man  is  nothing  at  all.  The  government  of  all  things 
is  solely  in  the  hands  of  fortune  ;  whether  this  for- 
tune be  a  mind,  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  whatever 
else  it  is,  it  carries  ail  before  it ;  human  prudence  is 
but  a  vapour,  a  mere  trifle,  &c.*" 

We  have  also  a  great  many  proofs,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  old  poets,  fate  and  fortune  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  ;  one  instance  whereof  we  meet  with 
in  the  following  passage,  "  Fortune  and  fate,  Pericles, 
are  the  givers  of  all  that  man  enjoys  f." 

And,  instead  of  the  terms  fate  and  fortune,  they 
sometimes  used  the  word  necessity.  But  all  these 
were  but  other  names,  though  ill-chosen,  for  provi- 
dence. Euripides,  having  said  a  great  deal  concern- 
ing fate  or  -necessity,  at  last  resolves  the  v.'hole  into 
this:  "  Jupiter  executes,  with  thee,  all  he  had  de- 
creed before  J." 

And  Homer's  words  are  very  remarkable  :  "  Jupi- 
ter," says  he,  "  increases  or  diminishes  the  valour  of 
men,  as  he  thinks  proper:  for  he  is  the  most  power- 
ful ofal!§." 

%       TT        t  O  "•        V  1  »  fl '  '  -     ' 
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And  in  another  place,  "  Jove,  from  Olympus,  dis- 
tributes happiness  to  good  and  bad  men  in  general, 
and  everyone  in  particular,  as  be  himself  thinks  pro- 
per *." 

Let  us,  therefore,  look  upon  God  as  our  father, 
and  venture  to  trust  him  with  our  all  ;  let  us  ask  and 
beg  of  him  what  we  want,  and  look  for  supplies 
from  no  other  quarter.  This  the  indulgent  father  in 
Terence  desired,  and  much  more  our  heavenly  father. 
And  surely  every  thing  is  better  conducted  by  a  du- 
tiful love  and  confidence,  than  by  an  ignoble  and 
servile  fear;  and  we  are  very  injurious  both  to  him 
and  ourselves,  when  we  think  not,  that  all  things, 
on  his  part,  are  managed  with  the  greatest  goodness 
and  bounty.  It  is  a  true  test  of  religion  and  obe- 
dience, when,  with  honourable  thoughts,  and  a  firm 
confidence  in  our  father,  we  absolutely  depend  up- 
on him,  and  serve  him  from  a  principle  of  love. 
tc  Be  not,"  says  Augustine,  "  a  froward  boy,  in  the 
house  of  the  best  of  fathers;  loving  him  when  he 
is  fond  of  thee,  and  hating  him  when  he  gives  thee 
chastisement;  as  if,  in  both  cases,  he  did  not  intend 
to  provide  an  inheritance  for  thee  f ."  If  we  suppose 
this  providence  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  best,  it  is 
necessary  that,  in  every  instance,  our  wills  should  be 
perfectly  submissive  to  its  designs;  otherwise  we  pre- 
fer our  own  pleasure  to  the  will  of  heaven,  which 
appears  very  unnatural.  St.  Augustine,  on  the  ex- 
pression, upright  in  heart,  which  we  frequently  meet 
with  in  the  Psalms,  makes  an  excellent  observation  : 
"  If  you  chearfully  embrace,"  says  he,  "  the  divine 
will  in  some  things,  but  in  others  would  rather  pre- 
fer your  own ;  you  are  crooked  in  heart,  and  would 

Zsu?  J'  ccvtqs  vi[j.n  oA(3ow    Q\\iy.zn<&  uvQ^oizrouriv 
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not  have  your  crooked  inclinations  conformed  to  his 
upright  intentions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  bend 
his  upright  will  to  yours*  ". 

*  Si  voluntatem  divinam  in  quibusdam  amplecteris  in  aliis  tuam 
malles,  curvus  es  corde,  &  non  vis  curvam  tuam  voluntatem  ad 
illius  rectara  dirigere,  sed  illius  rectam  vis  ad  tuam  curvam  incur- 
vare. 


X  2 


JLECTUKE    XIV, 

Of  Christ  the  Saviour. 


IT  is  acknowledged,  that  the  publication  of  the 
gospel  is  exceeding  agreeable,  and  perfectly  an- 
swers its  original  name,  which  signifies  good  tidings. 
How  much  sweeter  is  this  joyful  news,  than  the  most 
ravishing  and  delightful  concerts  of  music?  Nav, 
these  are  the  best  tidings  that  were  ever  heard  in 
any  age  of  the  world!  O  happy  shepherds,  to  whom 
this  news  were  sent  down  from  heaven!  Ye,  to  be 
sure,  though  watching  in  the  fields,  exposed  to  the 
severe  cold  of  the  night,  were  in  this  more  happy 
than  kings,  that  slept  at  their  ease  in  gilded  beds, 
that  the  wonderful  nativity  of  the  supreme  King, 
begotten  from  eternity,  that  nativity  which  brought 
salvation  to  the  whole  world,  was  first  communicat- 
ed to  you,  and  just  at  the  time  it  happened.  "Be- 
hold, says  the  angel,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people;  for  unto  you  is 
born  this  day  a  Saviour1'."  And  immediately  a 
great  company  of  the  heavenly  host  joined  the  an- 
gel, and  in  your  hearing  sung,  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest1*. "  And  indeed,  in  the  strictest  truth, 
"A  most  extraordinary  child  was  sent  down  from  the 
lofty  heavens,  &c.  f" 

Whence  also  his  name  was  sent  down  along  with 
him,  "  His  name  shall  be  called  Jesus,  for  he  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins/1  "  O  sweet  name  of 
Jesus/'  says  St.  Bernard,  "honey  in  the  mouth,  melo- 

cLukeii.  10,  11.  d  Luke  ii.  14. 
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dyin  the  ears,  and  healing  to  the  heart.'  mis  is  the 
Saviour,  who,  though  we  were  so  miserable,  and  so 
justly  miserable,  yet  would  not  suffer  us  to  perish. 
Nor  did  he  only  put  on  our  nature,  but  also 
our  sins;  that  is,  in  a  legal  sense,  our  guilt' being- 
transferred  to  him;  whence  we  not  only  read,  "that 
the  word  was  made  fleshd;"  but  also,  "  that  he 
was  made  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin6;"  and  even, 
as  we  have  it  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  he 
was  made  a  cnrse\  that  from  him  an  eternal  blessing 
and  felicity  might  be  derived  to  us.  The  spotless 
Lamb  of  God  bore  our  sins,  that  were  devolved  upon 
him;  by  thus  bearing  them,  he  destroyed  them;  and 
by  dying  for  them,  gained  a  compleat  victory  over 
death.  And  how  wonderful  is  the  gradation  of  the 
blessings  he  procured  for  us:  he  not  only  delivered 
us  from  a  prison  and  death,  but  presents  us  with  a 
kingdom  ;  according  to  that  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Who 
redeemeth  thee  from  destruction  ;  who  crowneth  thee 
with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies6." 

I  believe  there  are  none  so  stupid  or  insensible,  as 
to  refuse  that  these  tidings  are  very  agreeable  aud 
pleasing  to  the  ear.  But  we  may,  not  without  some 
reason,  suspect  of  the  greatest  part  of  nominal  chris- 
tians, who  commonly  receive  these  truths  with  great 
applause,  that  it  may  be  said  to  them,  without  any 
injustice,  "  What  is  all  this  to  you?''  These  privi- 
leges are  truly  great  and  manifold,  and  indifferently 
directed  to  all,  to  whom  they  are  preached,  unless 
they  reject  them,  and  shut  the  door  against  happi- 
ness offering  to  come  in  :  and  this  is  not  oniy  the  case 
of  a  great  par:  of  mankind,  but  they  also  impose 
upon  themselves  by  false  hopes,  as  if  it  were  enough 
to  hear  of  these  great  blessings,  and  dream  themselves 
happy,  because  these  sounds  had  reached  their  ears. 
But  O  unhappy  men  !  what  will  all  these  immense 
riches  signify  to  you,  I  must  indeed  say,  if  you  are 

d  John  i.  14.  e  Psm.  ciii.         f  2  Cor.  v.  12.        5  Gal.  >«• 
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not  allowed  to  use  them,  but  rather,  if  you  know  not 
how  to  avail  yourselves  of  them  ? 

I  therefore  earnestly  wish  that  these  words  of  the 
gospel  were  well  fixed  in  your  minds:  "He  was  in 
the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and  the 
world  knew  him  not.  He  came  unto  his  own,  and 
his  own  received  him  not;  but  as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God  ." 

In  him  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
are  hid,  and  without  him  there  is  nothing  but  emp- 
tiness; "  because  in  him  all  fulness  doth  dwell."  But 
what  advantage  can  it  be  to  us  to  hear  these  riches  of 
our  Jesus  spoken  of  at  great  length,  and  to  excellent 
purpose,  or  even  to  speak  of  them  ourselves,  if,  all 
the  while,  we  talk  of  them  as  a  good  foreign  to  us, 
and  in  which  we  have  no  concern,  because  our  hearts 
are  not  yet  open  to  receive  him.  What,  pray,  would 
the  most  accurate  description  of  the  Fortunate 
islands,  as  they  are  called,  or  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  and  the  New  World,  with  its  golden  mines, 
signify  to  a  poor  man  half  naked,  struggling  with 
all  the  rigours  of  cold  and  hunger?  should  one,  in 
these  circumstances,  1  say,  hear  or  read  of  these  im- 
mense treasures;  or  should  any  one  describe  them 
to  him  in  the  most  striking  manner,  either  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  with  the  advantage  of  an  accurate  pen; 
can  it  be  doubted,  but  this  empty  display  of  riches, 
this  phantom  of  wealth  and  affluence,  would  make 
his  sense  of  want  and  misery  the  more  intolerable; 
unless  it  be  supposed,  that  despair  had  already  re- 
duced him  to  a  state  of  insensibility  ?  What  further 
enhances  the  misery  of  those,  who  hear  of  this  trea- 
sure, and  think  of  it  to  no  purpose,  is  this,  that 
there  is  none  of  them,  who  is  not  miserable  by  choice, 
"  and  a  beggar  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  wealth," 
$nd  not  only  miserable  by  choice,   but  obstinately 

*  John  i.   10,  11,  12. 
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so,  from  an  invincible  and  distracted  fondness  for 
the  immediate  causes  of  his  misery:  "For  who  hut 
a  downright  madman  would  reject  such  golden 
offers  *?" 

To  give  a  brief  and  plain  state  of  the  case:  to 
those,  that  sincerely  and  with  all  their  hearts  receive 
him,  Christ  is  all  things;  to  those  that  receive  him 
not,  nothing.  .For,  how  can  any  good,  however 
suitable  or  extensive,  he  actually  enjoyed;  or,  in- 
deed, any  such  enjoyment  conceived,  without  some 
kind  of  union  between  that  good,  and  the  person 
supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  it?  "Behold,  says  the 
Psalmist,  all  those,  that  are  tar  from  thee,  shall  pe- 
rish." To  be  united  to  God,  is  the  great,  and  the 
only  good  of  mankind  ;  and  the  only  means  of  this 
union  is  Jesus,  in  whatever  sense  you  take  it:  he 
ought  truly  to  be  called  the  union  of  unions ;  who, 
that  he  might  with  the  greater  consistency,  and  the 
more  closely  unite  our  souls  to  God,  did  not  disdain 
to  unite  himself  to  a  human  body. 

The  great  business  of  our  life,  therefore,  young 
Gentlemen,  is  this  acceptance  of  Christ,  and  this  in- 
separable union  with  him  which  we  are  now  reccom- 
mending.  Thrice  happy,  and  more  than  thrice  hap- 
py are  they,  who  are  joined  with  him  in  this  undi- 
vided union,  which  no  complaints,  nor  even  the  day 
of  death  can  dissolve;  nay,  the  last  day  is  happy 
above  all  other  days,  for  this  very  reason,  that  it 
fully  and  finally  compleats  this  union,  and  is  so  far 
from  dissolving  it,  that  it  renders  it  absulutely  per- 
fect and  everlasting. 

But  that  it  may  be  coeval  with  eternity,  and  last 
for  ever,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  union 
should  have  its  beginning  in  this  short  and  fleeting 
life.  And  pray,  what  hinders  those  of  us,  that  have 
not  entered  into  this  union  before,  to  enter  into  it 
•without  delay?  Seeing  the  bountiful  .Jesus  not  only 
rejects  none  that  come  unto  him,  but  also  offers  him- 

*  Quis  enim  nisi  mentis  inops^oblatnm  hoc  respuat  allium? 
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self  to  all  that  do  not  wilfully  reject  him,  and  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  earnestly  begs  to  be  admitted. 
O!  "  why  do  not  these  evej/lasfcing  doors  open,  that 
the  king  of  glory  may  enter,11"  and  reign  within  us? 
Nay,  though  he  were  to  be  sought  in  a  far  country, 
and  with  great  labour,  why  should  we  delay,  and 
what  unhappy  chains  detain  us?  why  do, we  not, 
after  shaking  them  all  off,  and  even  ourselves,  go  as 
it  were  out  of  ourselves,  and  seek  him  incessantly  till 
we  find  him?  then  rejoicing  over  him,  say  with  the 
heavenly  spouse,  "  I  held  him,  and  would  not  let  him 
go;"  and  further  add,  with  the  same  spouse,  that 
blessed  expression,  M  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am 
his."  And,  indeed,  this  interest  is  always  recipro- 
cal. No  man  truly  receives  Jesus,  that  does  not,  at 
the  same  time,  deliver  up  himself  wholly  to  him. 
Among  ail  the  advantages  we  pursue,  there  is  no- 
thing comparable  to  this  exchange.  Our  gain  is 
immense  from- both,  not  only  from  the  acceptance 
of  him,  but  also  from  surrendering  ourselves  to  him: 
so  long  as  this  is  delayed,  we  are  the  most  abject 
slaves:  when  one  has  delivered  himself  up  to  Christ, 
then  and  then  only  be  is  truly  free,  and  becomes 
master  of  himself.  Why  should  we  wander  about 
to  no  purpose?  To  him  let  us  turn  our  eyes,  on  him 
fix  our  thoughts,  that  he,  who  is  ours  by  the  dona- 
tion of  the  Father,  and  his  own  free  gift,  may  be 
ours  by  a  chearfnl  and  joyous  acceptance.  .  As 
St  Bernard  says  on  these  words  of  the  prophet, 
"  To  us  a  child  is  born,  to  us  a  son  is  given. 
Let  us  therefore  make  use  of  what  is  ours,  saith  he, 
for  our  own  advantage*/'  So  then,  let  him  be  ours 
by  possession  and  use\,  and  let  us  be  his  for  ever, 
never  forgetting  how  dearly  he  has  bought  us. 

h  Psm.    xxiv. 

*  Puer  natus  est  nobis,  filius  nobis  datus  est.     Utamur,   inquit, 
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ILECTUIRE    XV- 

Of  Regeneration. 

^HE    Piatonists   divide  the  world  into  two,    the 
JL     sensible    and     intellectual   world  ;     they    ima- 
gine the  one  to  be  the  type  of  the  other,  and  that 
sensible  and  spiritual  things  are  stamped,  as  it  were, 
with  the  same  stamp   or  seal.     These  sentiments  are 
not   unlike   the   notions,    which   the  masters  of  the 
cabaliistical  doctrine  among  the  Jews,    concerning 
God's  sephirotk  and  sea!,  wherewith,  according  to 
them,  all  the  worlds,   and  every   thing  in  them,  are 
stamped  or  sealed;  and  these  are  probably  near  akin  to 
what  Lord   Bacon    of  Verulem   calls   his  parallels 
signacula,    and    symbolizantes    schematisnii.      Ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  these  parables  and  meta- 
phors, which  are  often  taken  from  natural  things  to 
illustrate  such  as  are  divine,    will  not  be  similitudes 
taken  entirely  at  pleasure;  but  are  often,   in  a  great 
measure,   founded  in  nature,   and   the  things  them- 
selves.     Be  this  as  it  may.  that  great  change,  which 
happens  in  the  souls  of  men   by  a  real  and  effectual 
con  version  to  God,   is  illustrated  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures  by   several   remarkable     changes    both    natu- 
ral   and   civil,    particularly    by  a   deliverance  from 
chains  prison   and  slavery  ;   by  a  transition  from 
one  kingdom  to    another,    and    from    darkness  to 
light k;    by  a   restoration  from  death  to    life;   by 
a  nexv  creation  ;  by   a  marriage ;  and   by  adoption 
and  regeneration.     Concerning   this   o-reat  change, 
as   it   is   represented   under  the  last  of  these  figures, 
•we  propose,   with  divine  assistance,   to  offer   a  few 
thoughts    from    these    words   of  St.  John's  gospel, 
•which    we  have   already  mentioned  ;    "  to  as   many 
as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power,   or  the  pri- 
vilege,  to   become  the  sons  of  God1"."     Together 

k  John  i.  12. 
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with  these  words  of  our  Saviour  in  another  place  of 
the  same  gospel,  "  except  a  man  be  b^rn  again  of 
vater  and  of  the  Spirit,  lie  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God1." 

If,  indeed,  we  consider  the  nature  and  the  ori- 
ginal of  man,  it  is  not,  without  reason,  that  he  is 
called  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  that  passage; 
which  the  apostle,  inhis  short,  but  most  w  i  hty  ser- 
mon to  the  Athenians,  quotes  from  the  poet  Aratus, 
and  at  the  same  time  approves  of,  "  for  we  are  all  his 
offspring*."  Our  first  parent,  in  St.  Luke's  gospel, 
is  also  expressly  called  the  Son  of  Godm,  not  only 
because  he  was  created  immediately  by  God,  with- 
out  any  earthly  father,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
divine  image,  that  was  originally  impressed  upon  the 
human  nature. 

And  this  glorious  title,  which  distinguishes  him 
from  all  other  corporeal  beings,  he  has  in  common 
with  the  angels,  who  are  also  so  called  in  several 
places  of  the  book  of  Job".  It  is  indeed  true,  to 
use  the  words  of  St.  Basil,  "  That  every  piece  of 
workmanship  bears  some  mark  or  character  of  the 
workman  who  made  itf:''  fori  should  rather  chuse, 
in  this  case,  to  use  the  word  mark  or  character 
than  likeness  :  but  of  man  alone  it  is  said,  "  Let 
us  make  him  after  our  own  image."  And  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  improperly  expressed  by  the  school- 
men, who  say,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  all 
the  other  works  of  God  are  stamped  with  the  print 
of  his  foot;  but  only  man,  of  all  the  visible  crea- 
tion, honoured  with  the  image  or  likeness  of  his 
face.  And  indeed,  on  account  of  this  image  or 
resemblance  it  is,  that  he  is  in  dignity  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  angels,  though  made  inferior  to  them. 
Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  inferiority  is  but 
little,  "  Who  was  made,  saith  the  apostle,  a  little 
lower   than  the  angels  ' :"     so  that,   with  regard  to 
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his  body,  he  is  nearly  related  to  the  brute  creatures, 
and  only  a  little  superior  to  them,  with  regard  to 
temperament,  and  the  beautiful  elegance  of  his 
frame,  but  made  out  of  the  very  same  materials,  the 
same  moist  and  soft  clay,  taken  from  the  bosom  of 
their  great  and  common  mother;  whereas,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  poet,  "  The  soul  is  the  breath  of 
God,  which  takes  its  rise  from  heaven,  and  is  closely 
united  to  his  earthly  body,  like  a  light  shut  up  in  a 
dark  cavern  *." 

That  divine  part  of  the  human  composition  de- 
rives its  original  from  the  Father  of  Spirits,  in  the 
same  manner  with  those  ministers  of  fire,  who  are 
not  confined  to  corporeal  vehicles  ;  concerning 
whom  the  oracle,  having  acknowledged  one  su- 
preme and  divine  majesty,  immediately  subjoins; 
"  and  we  angels  are  but  a  small  part  of  God  -\." 

And  with  regard  to  this  principle,  which  excels 
in  man,  which  actually  constitutes  the  man,  and  on 
account  of  which  he  most  truly  deserves  that  name, 
he  is  a  noble  and  divine  animal ;  and  whatever  some 
fanciful  and  proud  men  may  boast,  concerning  their 
families,  "  if  we  consider  our  original,  and  that  God 
was  the  author  of  the  human  kind,  none  of  Adam's 
race  can  be  called  ignoble  £." 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  our  woeful 
fall,  which  was  the  consequence  of  sin,  we  are  all 
degenerate ;  we  have  all  fallen  from  the  highest 
honour  into  the  greatest  disgrace,  and  the  deepest 
gulph  of  all  sorts  of  misery  ;  we  have  given  away 
our  liberty  and  greatest  dignity,  in  exchange  for 
the  most  shameful  and  most  deplorable  bondage; 
instead  of  the  sons  of  God,  we  are  become  the  slaves 
of  Satan;  and  if  we  now  want  to  know  to  what 
family  we   belong,   the  apostle  will  tell  us,   "  That 

'Ovfavlv  ^Oo^ioio,  (pu<&  ff'wYiMyyi  xaAfipSiv.     Tsaz.de  anima. 
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we   are    children   of  wrath,    and    sons    of  disobe- 
dience *." 

But  as  the  overflowing  fountain  of  goodness  and 
bounty  did  not  chuse  that  so  noble  a  monument 
of  his  wisdom  should  be  entirely  ruined  by  this 
dismal  fall  ;  could  any  one  be  more  proper  to  raise 
it  up  again,  or  better  qualified*  to  restore  men  to  the 
dignity  of  the  sons  of  God,  than  his  own  eternal 
Son,  who  is  the  most  perfect  and  express  image  of 
the  Father.  Nor  does  this  glorious  person  decline 
the  severe  service  :  though  he  was  the  son  of  his 
Father's  love,  the  heir  and  lord  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse; though  he  might  be  called  the  delight  of  his 
most  exalted  Father,  and  of  all  blessed  spirits,  and 
now,  with  the  greatest  justice,  the  darling  of  the 
human  kind;  yet  he  left  his  Father's  bosom,  and, 
O  wonderful  condescension!  became  the  son  of  man", 
that  men  might,  anew,  become  the  sons  of  God  : 
whence  he  is  also  called  the  second  Adam,  because 
he  recovered  all  that  was  lost  by  the  first. 

That  all  who  sincerely  receive  him,  might  be  again 
admitted  into  the  embraces  of  the  Father,  and  no 
more  be  called  children  of  wrath,  he  himself  sub- 
mitted to  the  punishment  due  to  our  disobedience; 
and,  by  bearing  it,  removed  our  guilt,  and  pacified 
justice.  He  also  went  into  the  flames  of  divine 
wrath  to  deliver  us  from  them;  and  by  a  plentiful 
stream  of  his  most  precious  blood,  quite  extin- 
guished them,  lie  likewise  took  effectual  care  that 
those,  who  were  now  no  longer-  to  be  called  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  should  also  cease  to  be  children  of 
disobedience,  by  pouring  out  upon  them  a  plentiful 
effusion  of  his  sanctifying  spirit;  that  their  hearts 
being  thereby  purged  from  all  impure  affections,  and 
the  love  of  earthly  things,  thev  might,  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  good  spiiit,  chearfully  lead  a 
life  of  sincere  and  universal  obedience.  Now,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  those  who  are  so  actuated  and 
conducted  by  the  divine  Spirit,  are  truly  the  sons  of 
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God.  Whence  that  spirit,  whereby  they  call  God 
their  Father,  and,  with  confidence  apply  to  him  as 
such,  is  called  the  Spirit  of  adoption. 

Moreover,  this  wonderful  restoration  is  often  cal- 
led adoption,  not  only  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
natural  and  incomparable  dignity,  which  belongs  to 
the  only  begotten  Son  ;  but  also  because  we,  by  no 
means,  derive  this  privilege  from  nature,  but  abso- 
lutely from  the  free  donation  of  the  Father,  through 
the  mediation  of  his  only  Son.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever,  conclude  from  this,  that  this  privilege  has  no- 
thing more  in  it  than  an  honourable  title,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  an  external  relation.  For  it  is  not 
only  inseparably  connected  with  a  real  and  internal 
change,  but  with  a  remarkable  renovation,  and,  as 
it  were,  a  transformation  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  nay,  even  of  the  whole  man.  You  will  ac- 
cordingly find  these  words  applied  to  this  purpose, 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans0. 
And,  to  conclude,  it  is  with  a  view  to  convince  us, 
that,  together  with  the  title  of  sons,  the  spirit  of 
God  is  given  to  believers,  and  they  are  inwardly 
renewed  thereby,  that  we,  so  often,  in  scripture  meet 
with  this  regeneration,  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
present  discourse. 

If  we  consider  the  lives  of  men,  we  will  be  apt 
to  imagine,  that  the  areneralitv  of  mankind,  who 
live  in  the  world  under  the  name  of  Christians, 
think  it  sufficient  for  them  to  be  called  by  this 
name,  and  dream  of  nothing  further.  The  common 
sort  of  mankind  hear  with  pleasure  and  delight  of 
free  remission  of  sins,  imputed  righteousness,  of  the 
dignity  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  eternal  inhe- 
ritance annexed  to  that  dignity  ;  but  when  they 
are  told,  that  repentance,  a  new  heart,  and  a  new 
life,  contempt  of  the  world  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
flesh,  fasting  and  prayer,  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  Christian,  "  These  are  hard  sayings,  who  can 
bear  them  ?:'  Though  at  the  same  time,   it  must  be 
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said,  that  they,  who  do  not  regard  these  necessary 
duties,  will  have  no  share  in  the  reward  annexed  to 
them. 

There  are  many  things  which  distinguish  this  di- 
vine adoption  from  that  which  obtains  among  men. 
1st,  The  former  is  not  an  expedient   to  supply   the 
want    of  children,    which    is    commonly     the    case 
among  men;  for  God    has  his   only   begotten  Son, 
who  is  incomparably  preferable  to  all  the  rest  taken 
together,    who    is    immortal    as    his    Father;     and 
though,     from    a  principle  of  wonderful    humility, 
he  condescended  to  become  mortal,  and  even  to  die, 
yet  he  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and  liveth  forever. 
From  him    is  derived  all    that  felicity,  which    our 
heavenly  Father  is  pleased   to   confer  upon  us,   out 
of  his  mere  grace  and   bounty,    through  the  merits 
and  mediation   of  his   dear  Son.  And   is  there  any 
one,  on  whom  this  felicity  is  bestowed,  who  will  not 
freely  acknowledge  himself  to  be  quite  unworthy  of 
so  great  an  honour*. 

Yet  such  honour  has   the  eternal   and  incompre- 
hensible love  of  God  condescended  to  bestow  on  us, 
who  are  quite  unworthy  and    undeserving;   and  in 
this  also  the  divine  adoption  differs  from  that  which 
is  customary   among   men,  who  generally  chuse  the 
most  deserving  they  can  meet  with.     But  all  those, 
whom   God  niaketh   choice  of,   are  unworthy,    and 
some  even  are  remarkably  so.     2dly,  Men  generally 
adopt  but  one  apiece,   or  at  most  a  few;   but  divine 
adoption  admits   into  the  heavenly   family   a   most 
numerous  host,   extending  even   unto  myriads,   that 
Jesus,  who  is  the  head  of  the  family,  "  may   be  the 
first  born  among  many  brethren. "     And,  3dly,  They 
are  all   heirs;   whence   it   is  said,   in   another  place, 
M  That  he  might  bring  many  sons  into  glory. *■   Nor 
is  the  inheritance  of  any  individual  in  the  least  dimi- 
nished  in   consequence  of    so  vast   a  multitude   of 
heirs;  for  it   is  an  inheritance  in  light,  and  every 
one  has  the  whole  of  it.      Nor  do  the  children  come 
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into  the  possession  of  this  inheritance  by  the  death 
of  the  Father,  but  every  one,  when  he  dies  himself; 
for  the  Father  is  immortal,  and,  according  to  the 
apostle,  the  "  only  one  that  has  immortality ;"  that 
is,  in  an  absolute,  primary,  and  independent  sense. 
Nay,  he  himself  is  the  eternal  inheritance  of  his 
sons,  and  death  alone  brings  them  into  his  presence, 
and  admits  them  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  him. 
4thly,  Which  I  would  have  particularly  observed, 
this  divine  adoption  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  external 
honour,  nor  simply  the  bestowing  of  riches  and  an 
inheritance;  but  alwavs  attended  with  a  real  in- 
ternal  change  of  the  man  himself,  to  a  being  quite 
different  from  what  he  was  before ;  which  is  also 
recorded  in  sacred  scripture,  concerning  Saul,  when 
he  was  anointed  king;  but  this  human  adoption  can 
by  no  means  perform.  This  last,  in  the  choice  of  a 
proper  object,  justly  pays  regard  to  merit;  for 
though  the  richest  and  even  the  best  of  men,  may 
cloath  richly  the  persoii  whom  he  has  thought  proper 
to  adopt,  and  get  him  instructed  in  the  best  prin- 
ciples and  ruies  of  conduct;  yet  he  cannot  effectu- 
ally divest  him  of  his  innate  dispositions,  or  those 
manners  that  have  become  natural  by  custom  :  he 
cannot  form  his  mind  to  noble  actions,  nor  plant 
within  him  the  principles  of  fortitude  and  virtue. 
But  he  that  formed  the  heart  of  man,  can  reform  it 
at  his  pleasure:  and  this  he  actually  does  :  when- 
ever he  admits  a  person  into  his  royal  family,  he,  at 
the  same  time,  endows  him  with  royal  and  divine 
dispositions  :  and,  therefore,  if  he  honours  any 
person  with  his  love,  that  person,  thereby,  becomes 
deserving;  beca-use,  if  he  was  not  so  before,  he 
makes  him  so;  he  stamps  his  own  image  upon  him 
in  true  and  lively  colours;  and  as  he  is  holy  him- 
self, he  makes  him  holy  likewise.  Hence  it  is,  that 
this  heavenly  adoption  is  no  less  properly,  truly, 
or  frequently,  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  called  rege- 
r  at  ion  *. 
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And   though   a  Jew,  and   a'  celebrated  doctor  of 
the  Jewish  law,  excepted  against  this  doctrine,  when 
it  was  proposed  to   him   under  this  name;  yet  nei- 
ther all  of  that  nation,  nor  even  the  Gentile  philo- 
sophers, were  quite    unacquainted   with    it.      Rabbi 
Israel  calls    the  proselytes,    new-born  Jews.       And 
these  passages,   which  we  frequently  meet  with,  con- 
cerning the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  prophets; 
concerning  the  numerous  converts  that  Mere  to  be 
made  to   the  church,  are  by  their  Rabbins,  and  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  applied  to  this  spiritual  genera- 
tion, which  they   believed   would    remarkably   take 
place  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah;  particularly  these 
two  passages  in  the  Psalms,  in  one  whereof  the  spi- 
ritual sons  of  the  church  are  compared  to  the  drops 
of  the  morning  dewk,  not   only  on    account  of  its 
celestial  purity,    but  also  with  regard  to   the   vast 
multitude  of  them.     Some  of  these  doctors  also   ob- 
serve, that  the   number  of  proselytes  would  be  so 
great  in   the  days  of  the  Messiah,   that  the  church, 
omitting  the  ceremony  of  circumcision,   would  re- 
ceive them   into   its  bosom,    and   initiate   them   by 
ablution   or    baptism.      Concerning    this  renovation 
of  the  mind,    Philo   JuciEeus  says  expressly,    "  God 
who  is   unbegotten   himself,   and  begets  all   things, 
sows  this  seed,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  hand,  &c.  *"' 
Hierocles.  and  other  Pythagorean  philosophers,  treat 
also  of  this  moral   or   mystical    regeneration;    and 
under  this  very  name  Plutarch  also  makes  mention 
of  it,  and   defines   it    to  be  "  the   mortification    of 
irrational  and  irregular  appetites ;"  and  Seneca's  words 
relative  to    this   subject  are,   "The  families  of  the 
arts   and    sciences   are    the  most  noble,    chuse    into 
which  of  them   you   will  be  adopted,   for    by    this 
means  we  may  be  born  according  to  our  own  choice; 
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nor   will  you   be   adopted   into  the  name  only,   but 
also  into  the  goods  of  the  family  j\" 

Is  not  also    the  common   custom,   that    prevailed 
among  the  ancients,  of  honouring  their  heroes,  and 
those  men   who   were  remarkable  for  exalted  virtue, 
with  the  title   of  sons  of  God,  a    plain  allusion   to 
this  adoption   we    have   under  our    consideration? 
And    what  we  have  observed  on  the  philosophers, 
who  acknowledged  this  moral  or  metaphorical  rege- 
neration,   is  so  very  true,   that  it  gave  a  handle  to 
the    fictions    of   those    ancient  heretics,   who  evad- 
ed the   whole  doctrine  and   faith   of  the  last  resur- 
rection,   by  putting  this  figurative   sense   upon    it. 
As   to   what  the  Roman  philosopher  observes,  that 
we  may  be  born  in  this  manner  at  our  own  pleasure 
or  discretion,   though,  to  be  sure,   it  is  not  without 
our  consent,  yet  it  does  not  altogether,  nor  princi- 
pally depend   upon    us ;  our   sacred    and  apostolic 
doctrine  presents  us  with  much  more  just  and  pure 
notions  on  this  subject,  when  it  teaches  us,  that   "  of 
his  own   will  he  begat  us  by  the  word  of  truth  V 
This  is  also   represented  in  express    terms  in   those 
words  of  the  gospel,  which  immediately  follow  the 
passage  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
course, "  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,   nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  '." 
And,  with  great  propriety,  there  is  immediately  add- 
ed another  generation  still  more  wonderful  and  mys- 
terious,  which   is  the  principal  and  source  of  this 
renovation  of  ours,    "  the  word  was  made  flesh." 
For  to  this  end,   God  was  pleased  to  clothe  himself 
with  our  flesh,   that  he  might  put  his  spirit  within 
us,  whereby  we,   though  carnal    in  consequence  of 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,   might   be  born  again 
into   a  new,   spiritual  and  divine  life.     The  Holy 
Ghost,   by  overshadowing  the  blessed  virgin,    was, 
in   a  very  particular  manner,  the  author  of  the  hu- 

f  Nobilissimre  sunt  ingeniorum  familiae,  elige  in  quam  adscisc1 
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man  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,   and  to  the  virtue 
and  divine  power  of  the  same  spirit  all  the  adopted 
children  of  the  Deity  owe  their  new  birth.     And  as 
creation  goes  sometimes  under  the  name  of  genera- 
tion,  for  instance,  in  the  words  of  Moses,   "  of  the 
rock  that  begot  thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  hast 
forgotten   the  God  that  formed  thee™;"  that  book 
also  of  the  13 i b  1  e,  which,   from  the  first  word   of  it, 
is  called  Bereshith,  is  by  the  Greeks  named  Genesis, 
and  in  the  oldest  copy  of  the  Septungint,  the  gene- 
ration of  the  world.     And,   in  the  beginning  of  it, 
Moses  speaking  of  the  creation  of  the   world,  says, 
"  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth"."     So,  on  the  other  hand,  this  spiritual  gene- 
ration is   called    creation,   and  with   an    additional 
epithet,  the  new  creation;  it  has  also,   for  its  au- 
thor,  the  same  powerful   spirit  of  God,  who  of  old 
sat  upon  the  face   of  the  waters  as  a  bird  upon  its 
young,   or  as  St.  Basil  renders  it,  hatched  ;  so  also 
in  conversion  the  same  spirit   rests  upon  our  unin- 
formed   minds,   that  are   lifeless,    unprepared,    and 
nothing  at  all  but  emptiness  and  obscurity,  and  out 
of  this  darkness  brings   forth  light,  which  was  the 
first  and   most   beautiful  ornament  of  the  universe; 
to  which  the  apostle  also  alludes  in  his  second  epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians0.      The  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  also    the   peculiar  work  of  this  enlivening 
spirit  of  God  ;  and   to  him   the  apostle  Peter   ex- 
pressly ascribes  the  resurrection   of  Christ ;   "  For 
Christ  also,   says  he,  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,   that  he  might  bring  us  to  God, 
being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,   but  quickened  by 
the  spirit p."     And   here,   again,   there  is    a   mutual 
exchange   of  names;  for  in  the  gospel  according  to 
Matthew,    the  resurrection  of  the   dead    is    called 
the  regeneration,   "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  says  our 
Lord,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me  in  the  rege- 
neration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne 

«p  Deut.  xxxii.  L3.     nGen.ii.  4-.     °  2  Cor.  iv.  6.      p  1  Pet.  iii.  18. 
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of  his  glory,  ye  shall  also  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  V 
Here,  in  the  regeneration  must  be  connected  with 
the  following  words,  and  bv  no  means  with  those 
that  go  before.  And  that  this  was  a  common  me- 
thod of  speaking  among  the  Jews,  appears  from  Jo- 
sephus,  "  To  those,  says  he,  whose  fate  it  is  to  die 
for  observing  the  law,  God  has  given  the  privileges 
of  being  born  again,  and  enjoying  a  more  happv 
life,  so  that  they  are  trainers  bv  the  exchange*.'1 
In  like  manner  Philo  saith,  "  We  shall  hasten  to  the 
regeneration  after  death,  &c.  f"  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  M'ell  known,  that  this  spiritual  re- 
generation we  are  speaking  of,  is  often  in  scripture 
called  the  resurrection. 

Of  this  resurrection  the  word  of  the  gospel  is,  as 
it  Mere,  the  trumpet  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
immortal  seed  of  this  new  birth,  and  therefore  of 
immortality  itself.  Thus  it  is  represented  by  the 
apostle  Peter f,  and  by  the  apostle  James,  who  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  "  That  he  hath  begotten  us  with  the 
word  of  truth2."  Now  the  enlivening  virtue  and 
plastic  power  of  this  word  is  derived  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  the  true  spring  and  fountain  of  this 
new  life.  Nor  are  the  most  extended  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  or  the  strength  of  its  understanding, 
any  more  able  to  restore  this  life  within  it,  even  upon 
hearing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  than  it  was 
capable  of  producing  itself  at  first,  or  of  being  the 
author  of  its  own  being,  or  after  death  of  restoring 
itself  to  life. 

To  this  exalted  dignity  are  admitted  the  humble, 
the  poor,  the  obscure,  the  ignorant,  barbarians, 
slaves,  sinners,  whom  the  world  look  upon  as  no- 
thing, and  hold  in  the  greatest  contempt :  of  these 
nothing  is  required  but  true  and  sincere  faith ;  no 
learning,  nor  noble  extract,  nor  any  submission  to 

i  Matt.  xix.  28. 

T&k  tirii  vif/.av  oia^iAa^S/iTwi/  wmaQocviis-i  eduiKEv  o ©to?  yina^ui  ti  'Bcchiv 
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the  Mosaic  law,   but  upon  every  man,  of  whatever 
rank  or  condition,  who   believes  this   word,  he  in 
return  bestows  this  dignity,   "  that  they  should  be- 
come the  sons  of  God;"  that  is,   that  what  Christ 
was  by  nature,  they  should  become  by  grace.   Now, 
what  is  more  sublime  and  exalted  than  this  honour, 
that  those,  who  were  formerly  children  of  Satan, 
and  heirs  of  hell,  should  by  faith  alone  be  made 
the  sons   of   God,     brethren    of  Christ,    and  joint 
heirs  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  ?"  If  the  sacred  fire 
of  the  Romans  happened  at  any  time  to  be  extin- 
guished,  it  could  only  be  lighted  again  at  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  life  of  souls,  to  be  sure,  is  a  sacred 
flame  of  divine  love;  this  flame,  as  we  are  now  born 
into  the  fro  ward   race  of  fallen  mankind,   is,   alas  ! 
but  too  truly  and  unhappily   extinguished,   and  by 
no  means  to  be  kindled  again,   but  by  the  enliven- 
ing light  and  heat  of  the  sun  of  righteousness,  who 
is  most  auspiciously  risen  upon  us. 


JL1ECTURE    XVI. 


Of  Regeneration. 

THE  great  corruption  of  mankind,  and  their  in- 
nate dispostion  to  every  sort  of  wickedness, 
even  the  doctors  of  the  heathen  nations,  that  is, 
their  philosophers  and  theologers,  and  their  poets 
also,  were  sensible  of,  and  acknowledged  ;  though 
they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which 
this  calamity  was  derived.  They  all  own,  "That  it 
is  natural  to  man  to  sin*;"  even  your  favourite 
philosopher,  who  prevails  in  the  schools,  declares, 
that  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  vice  f  ;  and  speak- 
ing of  the  charms  and  allurements  of  forbidden 
pleasures,  he  observes,  that  mankind  by  nature  "  is 
easily  catched  in  these  snares  J/'  The  Roman 
philosopher  takes  notice,  "  That  the  way  to  vice  is 
not  only  a  descent,   but  a  downright  precipice  §" 

And  the  comic  poet,  "  That  mankind  has  always 
been,  in  every  respect,  a  deceitful,  subtle  crea- 
ture ||." 

The  satyrist  likewise  observes,  "  That  we  are  all 
easily  prevailed  on  to  imitate  things  that  are,  in  their 
nature,  wicked  and  disgraceful^]." 

And  the  Lyric  poet,  "  That  the  human  race,  bold 

*   "Zvptyvxov  emeu  Tot$  «»6p<y7rotf  to  a^apTafEU', 

-r  efv.«TOi<popa?.  Arist.  Eth.  ii. 
X  ivvnpotTov  \\vxi  v7ti  tuv  TotaTwy. 
§  Ad  vitia,  non  tantum  pronum  iter,  sed  et  preeceps, 
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to  attempt  the  greatest  dangers,   rushes  with    im- 
petuosity upon  forbidden  crimes*." 

All  the  wise  men  among  the  heathens  exerted 
their  utmost,  to  remedy  this  evil  by  precepts  and 
institutions  of  philosophy,  but  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. They  could  not,  by  all  their  arts  and  all  their 
precepts,  make  others  better;  nay,  with  regard  to 
most  of  them,  we  may  say,  nor  even  themselves. 
But,  "  when  there  was  no  wisdom  in  the  earth,  says 
Lactantius,  that  blessed  doctor  was  sent  down  from 
heaven,  who  is  the  way*,  the  truth,  and  the  life  |y ' 
and,  by  an  almighty  power,  effected  what  all  others 
had  attempted  in  vain. 

It  is  not  at  all  to   be   doubted,    but  the  end  pro- 
posed  by  philosophy,    was  to  renew  and  to  reform 
mankind,  and  to  reduce  the  course  of  their  lives  to 
a  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue.    Whence  the  common  definition  given  of  phi- 
losophy, is,  ."  That,  it  is  the  rule  of  life,  and  the 
art   or   science  of  living  uprightly."     To  this  pur- 
pose Seneca  says,   "  Philosophy  is  the  law  of  living 
honestly  and  uprightly."     True  religion,  to  be  sure, 
has   the  same    tendency  :  but  it  promotes    its   end 
with   much   greater  force,   and   better  success  ;  be- 
cause its  principles  are  much  more  exalted,    its  pre- 
cepts and  instructions  are  of  greater  purity,  and  it 
is,   besides,  attended   with  a  divine  power,  M'hereby 
it  makes  its  way   into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  puri- 
fies them  with  the   greatest  force  and  efficacy  ;  and 
yet,    at  the  same   time,   with   the   most  wonderful 
pleasure  and  delight.     And  this  is   the  regeneration 
of  which  we  are   speaking,   and   whereof  we  have 
already  observed,   that  philosophy  acknowledged  it, 
even  under  the   same  name;  but  that  it  effected  it, 
we  absolutely  deny.     Now,   it  is   evident  from   the 


Audax  omnia  perpcti, 
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very  name,  that  we   are  to  understand  by  it  an  in- 
ward  change,     and  that    a   Vety   remarkable    one. 
And  since  God  is   called   the  author  and  source  of 
this   change,    whatever  the   philosophers  may   have 
disputed,  pro   and   con,    concerning   the    origin   of 
moral  virtue,   we   are,   by  no  means,   to  doubt,    but 
this   sacred  and    divine  change  upon  the  heart   of 
man,   is  produced  by  an  influence  truly  divine:  and 
this    was   even  Plato's   opinion    concerning  virtue; 
nor  do    I  imagine  you   are  unacquainted    with    it. 
The  same  philsopher,  and  several  others  besides  him, 
expressly  asserted,   that  virtue  was  a  kind  of  image 
or  likeness  of  God,  nay,    that   it  was  the   effect  of 
inspiration,  and  partook,  in  some  respect,  of  a  kind 
of  divine  nature.      "  No  mind  can   be  rightly  dis- 
posed  without    divine    influence,"    says   Seneca*: 
And  it  was  the  saying  of  the  Pythagorean  philoso- 
phers, "  That  the  end  of  man  is  to  be  made  like  to 
Godf."     "  This  mind,   says  Trismegistus,   is  God 
in  man,  and  therefore  some  of  the  number  of  men 
are  gods  J."     And   a  little  further  on,   "In  what- 
ever souls  the  mind  presides,  it  illustrates  them  with 
its  own  brightness,   opposing  their  immoralities  and 
mad   inclinations,  just   as  a  learned    physician   in- 
flicts pain  upon  the  body  of  his  patient,  by  burning 
and  cutting  it,  in  order  to  recover  it  to  health  :  in 
the  same  manner,    the  mind   afflicts    a  voluptuous 
soul,  that  it  may  pull  up  pleasure  by  the  very  roots  ; 
for  all  diseases  of  the  soul  proceed  from  it :   impiety 
is  the  severest  distemper  of  the  soul§." 

What  wonder  is  it  then,  if  these  very  thoughts 
are  expressed  in  the  more  divine  oracles  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  more  fully,  and  with  greater  clearness  ? 
And  this  conformation  of  the  human  mind  to  the 

*    Nulla  sine  Deo  bona  mens  est. 
f   Ti'h'^-  aySp*7ra  o^oifc'3-!?  ©£«. 
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divine    nature,    is    commonly    represented    therein, 
as  the  great  business,  and  the  end  of  all  religion. 

What  was  more  frequently  inculcated  upon  the  an- 
cient church  of  the  Jews,  than  these  words,  "  Be 
ye  holy,  because  I  am  holy?"  And  that  the  same 
ambition  is  recommended  to  Christians,  appears  from 
the  first  sermon  we  meet  with  in  the  gospel,  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  who  came  down  to  this  earth, 
that  he  might  restore  the  divine  image  upon  men. 
"  Be  merciful,  says  he,  as  your  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven,  is  merciful."  And,  according  to  Luke, 
"  Be  perfect,  as  your  Father  is  perlect."  And  again, 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."  And  indeed,  this  is 
the  true  beauty  of  the  heart,  and  its  true  nobility; 
but  viee  introduces  degeneracy,  and  deformity 
also. 

Now,  the  more  the  mind  disengages  and  with- 
draws itself  from  matter  that  pollutes  it*,  that  is, 
from  the  body  it  inhabits,  the  purer  and  more  di- 
vine it  constantly  becomes  ;  because  it  attains  to 
a  greater  resemblance  with  the  Father  of  spirits  ; 
and,  as  the  apostle  Peter  expresses  it,  "  partakes 
more  fully  of  the  divine  nature/'  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  apostle  Paul  warns  us  at  so  great  length,  and  in 
such  strong  terms,  against  living  after  the  flesh, 
as  the  very  death  of  the  soul,  and  directly  opposite 
to  the  renewed  nature  of  a  Christian.  He  that  is 
born  of  God,  is  endued  with  a  greatness  of  soul, 
that  makes  him  easily  despise,  and  consider  as  no- 
thing, those  things,  which  he  prized  at  a  very  high 
rate  before :  he  considers  heaven  as  his  country  ; 
even  while  he  lives  as  a  stranger  on  this  earth,  he 
aspires  at  the  highest  objects,  and  "  flying  up  to- 
wards heaven,  with  soaring  wings,  looks  down  with 
contempt  upon  the  earth  f." 
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And  yet,  with  all  this  sublimity  of  mind,  he  joins 
the  deepest  humility.  But  all  the  allurements  of  sin, 
"  though  they  continue  to  have  the  same  appear- 
ance they  had  before*,"  and  possibly  throw  them- 
selves in  his  way,  as  the  very  same  that  were  for- 
merly dear  to  him,  he  will  reject  with  indignation, 
and  give  them  the  same  answer  that  St.  Ambrose 
tells  us  was  given  by  a  young  convert  to  his  mis- 
tress, with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  in  great 
familiarity  ;  "  though  you  may  be  the  same,  I  am 
not  the  same  I  was  before  f." 

Lactantius  elegantly  sets  forth  the  wonderful 
power  of  religion  in  this  respect:  "  Give  me,  says 
he,  a  man  that  is  passionate,  a  slanderer,  one  that 
is  headstrong  and  unmanageable,  with  a  very  few 
of  the  words  of  God,  I  will  make  him  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb.  Give  me  a  covetous,  avaricious  or  close- 
handed  person,  I  will  presently  make  him  liberal, 
and  oblige  him  to  give  away  his  money  in  large 
quantities  with  his  own  hands.  Give  me  one  that 
is  afraid  of  pain  or  of  death,  he  shall,  in  a  very 
little  time,  despise  crosses,  flames,  and  even  Pha- 
laris's  bull.  Shew  me  a  lustful  person,  an  adulterer, 
a  compleat  debauchee,  you  shall  presently  see  him 
sober,  chaste,  and  temperate  J. °  So  great  is  the 
power  of  divine  wisdom,  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  in- 
fused into  the  human  breast,  it  presently  expels 
folly,  which  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  sin,  and 
so  changes  the  whole  man,  so  refines,  and  as  it 
were,  renews  him,  that  you  would  not  know  him  to 
be  the  same.  It  is  prophesied  of  the  days  of  the 
Messiah,   "  That  the   wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  lie 

*  Etsi  illis  facies,  qua?  fuit  ante,  manet. 
f  At  ego  certe  non  sum  ego. 
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down  together,  and  the  leopard  feed  with  the  kid." 
The  gospel  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  softening  even 
the  roughest  dispositions,  and  "there  is  none  so  wild, 
but  he  may  be  tamed,  if  he  will  but  patiently  give 
attention  to  this  wholesome  doctrine*." 

Now,  whether  you  call  this  renovation  or  change 
of  the  mind  repentance,  or  divine  love,  it  makes  no 
difference  ;  for  all  these,  and  indeed  all  the  Chris- 
tian graces  in  general,  are  at  bottom  one  and  the 
same;  and,  taken  together,  constitute  what  zee  may 
call  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind,  the  term 
under  which  Aristo  of  Chios  comprehended  all  the 
moral  virtues.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  describes  these  adopted 
children  of  God  by  their  repentance g;  in  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  they  are  characterised  by  their 
loveh;  and  in  the  passage  of  St.  John's  gospel,  we 
have  mentioned  already,  by  their  faith  k;  but  what- 
ever name  it  is  conveyed  by,  "  the  change  itself  is 
effected  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High."  As 
to  the  manner  of  this  divine  operation,  to  raise 
many  disputes  about  it,  and  make  many  curious 
disquisitions  with  regard  to  it,  would  be  not  only 
quite  needless,  but  even  absurd.  Solomon  in  his 
Ecclesiastes,  gives  some  grave  admonitions  with 
regard  to  the  secret  processes  of  nature  in  forming 
the  foetus  in  the  womb1,  to  convince  us  of  our 
blindness  with  respect  to  the  other  works -of  God  : 
how  much  more  hidden  and  intricate,  and  even 
past  our  finding  out,  is  this  regeneration,  which  is 
purely  spiritual  ?  This  is  what  our  Saviour  also 
teaches  us,  when  he  compares  this  new  birth  to  the 
unconfined  and  unknown  turnings  and  revolutions 
of  the  wind ;  a  similitude  which  Solomon  had 
lightly  touched  before,  in  that  passage  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastes,  to  which  we  just  now  alluded.     O  !  that 

*  Nemo  adeo  ferns  est,  ut  non  mitescere  possit 
Huic  mode,  docrrina;  patientem  commodet  aurem. 
s  2  Cur.  vi.  17,  13.  h  Rom.  viii.  23.         k  John  i.  12, 
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we  felt  within  ourselves  this  blessed  change,  though 
we  should  remain  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  it ;  since  we  are  sufficiently  apprised  of  one 
thing,  which   it   is   greatly    our  interest  frequently 
and  seriously  to  reflect  upon  :   "  Unless  a  man  be 
born  again,   he  cannot  see  the  kingdom   of  God." 
This  spiritual  progeny  is  also  compared  to  the  dew, 
the  generation  whereof  is  hidden  and  undiscovered. 
"  Hath  the  rain  a  father,  and  who  hath  begotten  the 
drops  of  the  dewp?  Good  men   are  also  called  chil- 
dren of  light*,  and  light  in  the  Lord1.     But  it  is 
from  the  Father  of  lights  himself,    and  from   his 
only  begotten  Son,   that  these  stars  (for  this  title  of 
the   angels   may,   without  injustice,    be  applied  to 
them)    derive  all  the  light  they  enjoy.      Now,   the 
nature  of  light  is  very  intricate,  and  the  emanation 
and  the  manner  of  its  production,    is   yet   a  secret 
even  to  the  most  sharp  sighted  of  those  who  have 
made  nature  their  study,   and  no  satisfactory  theory 
of  it  has  yet  appeared.     But  whatever  it  is,   it  was 
produced  by  that  first  and  powerful  word  of  eternal 
uncreated   light,     "  Let  there   be  light."     By    the 
same  powerful  word   of  the  Almighty  Father,  there 
immediately   springs   up   in   the  mind,    which    was 
formerly  quite  involved   in  the   darkness    of  igno- 
rance and  error,   a  divine  and  immortal  light,  which 
is  the  life  of  men,   and,  in  effect,  the  true  regenera- 
tion.    And  because  this  is  the  most  effectual  means 
of  purifying  the  soul,    it  is   ascribed   to  the    water 
and  to  the  spirit.    For  this  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is,   indeed,   the  inward  baptism  of  the  spirit; 
but  in  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,   the  bap- 
tism of  water,  on  account  of  the  supposed  concur- 
rence of  the   spirit,   was  commonly  called  the  illu- 
mination,  and  the  solemn  seasons  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  this  mystery,  the  days  of  illumina- 
tion or   light.     And  in   the  very  same  manner,  the 
baptism   of   the    Holy    Ghost,    is  by  John   Baptist 
called  the  baptism  of  fire,  on  account  of  the  won. 
p  Job  xxxiii.  28.         «>  1  The?,  v.  5.         *  Eph.  v.  8. 
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wonderful  influence  it  has  in  illuminating  and  puri- 
fying the  soul.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  celestial  fire, 
quite  invisible  to  our  eyes,  and  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  secret  communications  of  it  to  our  souls 
cannot  be  investigated  ;  but  the  sum  of  all  is  what 
follows. 

It  seemed  good  to  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom, 
to  form  a  noble  piece  of  coin  out  of  clay,  and  to 
stamp  his  own  image  upon  it,  with  this  inscription, 
"  The  earthly  son  of  God  :"  this  is  what  we  call  man. 
But,  alas  !  how  soon  did  this  piece  of  coin  fall 
back  to  clay  again,  and  thereby  lost  that  true  image, 
and  had  the  inscription  shamefully  blotted  out? 
From  that  time,  man,  who  was  formerly  a  divine 
creature,  and  an  angel  cloathed  with  flesh,  became 
entirely  fleshy,  and  in  reality  a  brute :  the  soul, 
that  noble  and  celestial  inhabitant  of  his  earthly 
body,  became  now  quite  immersed  in  matter,  and, 
as  it  were,  entirely  converted  into  flesh,  as  if  it  had 
drunk  of  the  river  Lethe  ;  or,  like  the  son  of  an 
illustrious  family,  carried  away  in  infancy  to  a  far 
country,  it  is  quite  ignorant  of  its  present  misery, 
or  the  liberty  and  felicity  it  has  lost,  becomes  an 
abject  slave,  degraded  to  the  vilest  employments, 
which  it  naturally  and  with  pleasure  performs;  be- 
cause having  lost  all  sense  of  its  native  excellency 
aiul  dignity,  and  forgotten  its  heavenly  original, 
it  now  relishes  nothing  but  earthly  things,  and 
catching  at  present  advantages,  disregards  eter- 
nal enjoyments,  as  altogether  unknown,  or  removed 
quite  out  of  sight.  But  if  in  any  particular  soul, 
either  from  some  spark  of  its  native  excellency  still 
remaining  alive,  or  any  indistinct  report  that  reaches 
it,  some  desires  or  emotions  towards  the  recovery  of 
its  native  liberty  should  arise  ;  yet  as  it  has  no  suf- 
ficient strength  of  its  own,  nor  finds  any  way  open, 
that  can  lead  to  so  great  a  blessing,  these  ineffec- 
tual wishes  come  to  nothing,  and  the  unhappy  soul, 
having  lost  its  hopes,  languishes  in  its  chains,  and  is 
at  last  quite  stupitied. 
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Philosophy,  as  we  have  already  observed,  perceiv- 
ing that  man  was  born  to  higher  views  than  this 
world  affords,  attempted  to  raise  him  from  his  pre- 
sent dejection,  secure  his  claim  to  heaven,  and  re- 
store him  to  a  conformity  and  likeness  to  God  ;  but 
in  vain.  To  redeem  the  sons  of  man,  and  restore 
them  to  what  they  had  lost,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  should  come  down  from 
heaven.  Our  fall  was  easily  brought  about,  but 
our  restoration  was  a  work  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty, and  only  to  be  performed  by  the  powerful 
hand  of  God ;  there  are  but  few  whom  the  exalted 
Father  of  spirits  has  loved,  and  Christ  has  raised 
up  to  heaven.  He  is  the  source  whence  the  spirit 
of  God  flows  down  to  us,  he  is  the  fountain  of  that 
new  life,  and  sanctified  nature,  by  which  we  mount 
towards  God,  whereby  we  overcome  the  world,  and, 
in  consequence  thereof,  are  admitted  into  heaven. 
And,  happy,  to  be  sure,  are  those  truly  noble  souls, 
whose  fate  it  is  to  be  thus  born  again,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  choirs  of  the  holy  angels,  and 
to  be  cloathed  with  those  glorious  robes  that  are 
whiter  than  snow  :  they  will  follow  the  Lamb  where- 
ever  he  goes,  and  he  will  lead  them  to  the  chrystal 
streams,  and  even  to  the  fountain  of  life  itself. 

But  all  those,  that  are  to  be  the  attendants  of  the 
Lamb  in  those  blessed  pastures,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  his  heavenly  country,  must  of  necessity, 
even  while  they  live  in  this  lower  world,  be  fol- 
lowers of  him  in  his  humble  innocence  and  purity. 
This  spotless,  holy,  and  pure  Lamb  of  God,  is  the 
guide  and  shepherd  of  a  pure  and  holy  flock,  a 
flock  dear  to  God,  and  of  distinguished  beauty  ; 
but  the  shepherd  is  still  more  beautiful  than 
they.  *"  But  the  impure  goats,  and  uncleanly  hogs, 
he  beholds  at  a  distance,  and  leaves  them  to  un- 
clean spirits,  to  be  possessed  by  them  at  pleasure, 
and  afterwards  to  be  precipitated  into  the  depth  of 

*  Formosi  pecoris  custos  lormosior. 
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misery  ;  unless  it  be  determined  to  deliver  some  of 
them  from  that  shocking  form,  b}'  a  wonderful  and 
divine  change,  and  to  convert  them  into  lambs, 
which  is  effected  in  proper  time  by  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Whence  they  are  called  the  holy, 
pure,  and  divine  sons  of  God ;  and  all  love  to 
earthly  things,  all  carnal,  impure  affections,  are 
banished  out  of  those  hearts;  which  are,  as  it  were, 
temples  consecrated  henceforth  to  God  :  "  for  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  Holy  One  must  be  holy 
also*." 


LECTUIE     XYIL 


O/'tRUE    FELICITY    (111(1  ETERNAL    PUNISHMENT. 


OHOW   insipid  and   unsatisfactory   are  all  the 
pleasures  of  this  earthly  life,  which  we  now  live, 
in  respect  of  that  incomparable,  and  altogether  hea- 
venly delight,   which  attends   the    meditation    and 
contemplation  of  divine  things!   When  mortals  are 
thus  employed,   they  eat  the  bread  of  angels;  and 
if  there  are  any,  who  do  not  relish  the  sweetness  of 
this  food,  it  is  because  the  divine  part  of  their  com- 
position is  become  brutish,   and,   forgetting  its  ori- 
ginal,  lies  buried  in  earth  and  mud.     But  though 
the  soul  is  reduced  to  these  woeful  circumstances, 
it  is  not  yet  so  entirely  divested  of  itself,  but  it  still 
retains  some  faint  remains  of  its  heavenly  original 
and  more  exalted  nature;  insomuch,  that  it  cannot 
acquiesce  in,   or  be  at  all  satisfied  with  those  fading 
enjoyments,  wherewith  it  is  surrounded,   nor  think 
itself  happy  or  easy  in  the  greatest  abundance  of 
earthly  comforts.     And  though,    possibly,    it  may 
not  be  fully  sensible  of  what  it  wants;  yet  it  per- 
ceives, not  without  some  pain   and   uneasiness,   that 
something  is  still  wanting  to  make  it  happy.     The 
truth  is,  besides  that  great  and  unknown  good,  even 
those,  whom  bv  an  abuse  of  that  term  we  call  most 
happy,  are  in  want  of  a  great  many  things:  for  if 
we  look  narrowly  into  the  condition   of  those,   who 
are  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  earthly  splendor, 
we  shall  certainly  find  some  defect,  and  imperfection 
in  it,  and  be  obliged  to  conclude    with   the   poet, 
"That  since  the  earth  began  to   be   inhabited    by 
men,  a  full  cup  of  good  things,  without  any  mixture 
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of  evil,  never  fell  to  the  share  of  one  man;  a  grace- 
ful body  is  often  dishonoured  by  bad  morals,  and  a 
mind  of  uncommon  beauty  is  sometimes  joined  to  a 
deformed  body,  &c.  *." 

But  what  we  call  the  chief  and  supreme  good 
must,  of  necessity,  be  compleat,  and  entirely  free 
from  every  defect;  and  therefore,  what  is  not  in 
every  respect  perfect,  properly  speaking,  is  not  per- 
fect at  all.  The  happiness  of  rich  and  great  men, 
which  the  poor  admire  and  respect,  is  only  a 
gaudy  and  splendid  species  of  misery.  What  St. 
Bernard  says  of  the  rash  and  ill-founded  opinion, 
which  the  generality  of  mankind  form,  of  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  they 
have  of  them,  "They  see  our  crosses,  but  they  see 
notour  comforts"|*,"  may  be  here  inverted:  we  see 
the  advantages  of  those  men,  that  are  puffed  op  with 
riches  and  honours,  but  we  see  not  their  troubles  and 
vexations.  "  I  wish,  I  wish,  says  one,  that  those, 
who  desire  riches,  would  consult  with  rich  men; 
they  would  then,  to  be  sure,  be  of  another  opi- 
nion *{:." 

I  will  spend  no  more  time  in  describing  or  lament- 
ing the  wretched  state  of  mankind  on  this  earth, 
because  it  would  answer  no  end.  For,  suppose  a 
more  compleat  assemblage  of  sublunary  enjoy- 
ments, and  a  more  perfect  system  of  earthly  felicity 
than  ever  the  sun  beheld,  the  mind  of  man  would 
instantly  devour  it,  and,  as  if  it  was  still  empty  and 
unsatisfied,  would  require  something  more.  And 
indeed,  by  this  insatiable  thirst,  the  mind  of  man 

Etenim  mortalibus  ex  quo 


Tellus  cacpta  coli,  nunquam  sincera  bonorum 
Sorsulli  concessa  viro ;  quern  corpus  boncstat 
Dedecorant  mores ;  animus  quem  pulc'hrior  ornat 
Corpus  destituit,  &c. 

f  duces  nostras  vident,  unctiones  non  vident. 

|  Utinam,  utinam  qui  divitias  appetuut,  cum  divitibus  delibera- 
rent ;  certe  vota  mutarent. 
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discovers  its  natural  excellence  and  dignity;  for 
thus  it  proves,  that  all  things  here  below  are  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy,  or  make  it  happy;  and  its  capacity 
is  so  great  and  extensive,  that  it  cannot  be  filled  by 
the  whole  of  this  visible  frame  or'  things.  For  as 
St.  Augustine  observes,  "Thou  iiast  made  us,  O 
Lord,  for  thyself,  and  our  hearts  are  restless  till  they 
return  to  thee*."  The  mind,  that  makes  God  its  re- 
fuge, after  it  has  been  much  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
distressed  in  the  world,  enjoys  perfect  peace,  and  ab- 
solute security;  and  it  is  the  fate  of  those,  and  those 
only,  who  put  into  this  safe  harbour,  to  have,  what 
the  same  St.  Augustine  calls  a  verv  oreat  matter, 
"The  frailty  of  man,  together  with  the  security  of 
Godf." 

Therefore,  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  the  royal 
Psalmist  boasts  not  of  his  victories,  nor  the  splendor 
of  his  royal  crown,  but  of  this  one  advantage;  "The 
Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine  inheritance,  and  of  my 
cup  thou  maintainest  my  lot:"  and  on  the  justest 
grounds,  lie  immediately  adds,  "The  lines  have  fal- 
len to  me  in  pleasant  places;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage11."  And  it  is  quite  agreeable  to  reason, 
that  what  improves  and  compleats  any  thing  else, 
must  be  itself  more  compleat  and  perfect :  so  that 
the  mind  of  man  can  neither  be  made  happy  by  earth- 
ly enjoyments,  which  are  all  far  inferior  to  it  in  dig- 
nity, nor  be  so  in  itself.  Nay,  neither  can  the  an- 
gels, though  of  a  more  perfect  and  sublime  nature, 
confer  felicity  either  upon  men,  or  themselves;  but 
both  they  and  we  have  our  happiness  lodged  in  that 
eternal  mind,  which  alone  is  its  own  felicity  ;  nor  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  find  it  any  where  else,  but  in  our 
union  with  that  original  wisdom  and  goodness,  from 
which  we  at  first  took  our  rise.     Away  then  with 

*  Fecisti  nos,  Domine,  propter  te,  &  inquietum  est  cor  nostrum, 
donee  in  te  redeat.  v 

f  Habere  fragilitatem  hominis&  secuiitatem  Dei. 

h  Psalm  xvi.  5,  6. 
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all  the  fictitious  schemes  of  felicity  proposed  by  the 
philosophers,  even  those  of  them  that  were  most  art- 
fully contrived;  for  even  Aristotle's  perfection  of 
virtue,  as  well  as  what  the  Stoics  fancied  concerning 
their  wise  man,  are  mere  fictions.  They  are  nothing 
but  dreams  and  fancies,  that  ought  to  be  banished 
to  Utopia;  for  what  they  describe  is  no  where  to  be 
found  among  men  ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  not  con- 
stitute compleat  felicity.  So  far,  indeed,  they  are 
to  be  commended,  that  they  call  in  the  mind  from 
external  enjoyments  to  itself;  but  in  this  they  are 
defective,  that  when  the  mind  is  returned  to  itself, 
they  carry  it  no  further,  nor  direct  it  to  ascend,  as 
it  were,  above  itself.  They  sometimes,  it  is  true, 
drop  such  expressions  as  these,  "That  there  can  be 
no  good  disposition  of  the  mind  without  God*;"  and 
that,  in  order  to  be  happy,  the  soul  must  be  raised 
up  to  divine  things:  they  also  tell  us,  "That  the 
wise  man  loves  God  most  of  all,  and  for  this  reason 
is  the  most  happy  man  j\"  But  these  expressions 
they  drop  only  at  random,  and  by  the  by.  O!  how 
much  fuller  and  clearer  are  the  instructions  of  the 
teacher  sent  down  from  heaven;  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God1." 

But  because  the  purest  minds  of  the  Saints,  while 
they  sojourn  in  this  earth,  still  retain  some  mixture 
of  earthly  dross,  and  arise  not  to  perfect  purity; 
therefore,  they  cannot  yet  enjoy  the  full  vision  of 
God,  nor,  consequently,  that  perfect  happiness, 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with  it.  "For  they 
see  only  darkly,  and  through  a  glassk;"  but  with 
the  advantage  even  of  this  obscure  light,  they  direct 
their  steps,  and  go  on  chearful  and  unwearied:  the 
long-wished-for  day  will  at  length  come,  when  they 
will  be  admitted  into   the  fullest  light.     That  day, 

*  Nullam  posse  esse  sine  Deo  bonam  mentem. 

f  " Aou  o  aopos  Qto<p lAEraT^,  «^  Jt«  t*to  Iv^xtjAavsreiT^: 

1  Matt.  v.  3. 

k  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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which  the  unhappy  men  of  this  world  dread  as  their 
last,  the  sons  of  light  wish  for,  as  their  nativity  into 
an  endless  life,  and  embrace  it  with  the  greatest  joy 
when  it  comes.     And  this,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  strongest  argument  for  another  life,  and  an   im- 
mortality to  come:  For  since  no  compleat,   or  abso- 
lutely perfect  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  this  life,  it 
must  certainly  follow,  that  either  there  is  no  such 
thing  to  be  had  any  where,   or  we  must  live  again 
somewhere,  after  our  period  here  is  out.     And,   O ! 
what  fools  are  we,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe,  that 
think  so  rarely,  and  with  such  coolness,  of  that  bless- 
ed country;  and  that,   in   this  parched  and    thirsty 
land,    where   even    those   few,    who  are    so    happy, 
have  only  some  foretastes  of  that  supreme  happi- 
ness: but  when  thev  remove  hence,  "Thev  shall   be 
abundantly  satisfied,   or,    as   the   word   ought  to  be 
translated,  intoxicated*   O  Lord,  with  the  fatness  of 
thy  house,  and  thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the 
river  of  thy  pleasures1:"  thus  the  divine  Psalmist  ex- 
presses it;  and,  to  be  sure,  it  is  very  surprising,  that 
the   great  and  antient   philosopher   Pythagoras,    in 
communicating  his  thoughts  upon  the  same  subject, 
should  happen  to  fall  upon  the  very  same  figure:  For 
he  used  to  promise  those  of  his  disciples,    that  con- 
ducted themselves  right  in  this  life,  that  they  should 
be  continually  drunk  "f  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

But  what  we  have  said  formerly  of  the  felicity  of 
the  life  to  come,  and  all  that  we  could  say,  were  we 
to  treat  of  the  same  subject  over  again,  is  but  mere 
triflins:  And  vet  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  hear  chil- 
dren  speak,  even  with  stammering,  about  the  dignity 
of  their  Father,  and  of  the  riches  and  magnificence 
of  his  inheritance.  It  is  pleasant  and  decent  to 
speak  of  our  native  country,  even  while  we  are  so- 
journing in  a  foreign  land:  but,  for  the  present,  I 
shall  insist  no  longer  on   this  subject,   but,   turning 

*  Inebriabuntur.  l  Psm.  xxxvi.  <?. 
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the  tables,  lay  before  you  that  dreadful  punishment, 
which  stands  in  opposition  to  this  happiness,  by  pre- 
senting you  only  with  a  transient  view  of  the  fu- 
ture misery  of  the  wicked;  and  though  this  is  indeed 
a  most  unpleasant  task,  yet  nothing  but  our  own 
carelessness,  and  inattention,  can  render  it  useless. 

Here,  first  of  all,  it  is  to  be  observed,    that  as,   in 
this  life,  there  is  no  perfect  felicity;  so,  neither  here 
is  there  any  compleat  misery.     Those,  whom  we  look 
upon  as  the  most  wretched  in  this  world,  have  their 
sufferings  checquered  with  many   intervals  of  ease; 
but  the  misery  to  come  admits  of  no   abatement; 
it  is  all  of  a  piece,  without  admitting  any  mixture 
of  relief.     Thev  are  surely  mad  with   their  notions, 
who  here  talk  of  the  advantages  of  being  or  exist- 
ence, and  contend  that  it  is  more  desirable   "  to  be 
miserable,  than  not  to  be  at  nil *. "     For  my   part,   I 
am  fully  satisfied,  they  can  never  persuade  an)7  man 
of  the  truth  of  their  assertion;    nor  even   believe  it 
themselves,  when  they  think  seriously  on  the  subject. 
But  not  to  insist  on  this,  it  is  certain,  that  all   kind 
of  delights  are  for  ever  banished   from  that  eternal 
and  frightful  prison.     There  is  there   no  light,   no 
day,  nor  sleep,   which  is  the  blessing  of  the  night: 
and,  indeed,   nothing  at  all  but  places  full  of  dark- 
ness, precipices,  nakedness,  and  all  kinds  of  horror; 
no  entertainments,  merry  meetings,  nor  any  sensible 
pleasure;  and  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  all  such, 
must  be  no  small  misery,   especiallv  to  those  who 
used  to  pass  their  time  amidst  such  scenes  of  mirth 
and  jollity,  and  imagined  themselves   in  some  mea- 
sure happy   therein  ;  and  that  the  remembrance  of 
this  may  distress  them  the  more,    they   will  be  con- 
tinually haunted  with  a  thought,  that  will  cleave  to 
them  like  a  worm  devouring  their  bowels,    and   con- 
stantly keej)  them  in  mind   that  out  of  a  distracted 
fondness  for  these  fleeting  pleasures,  which  have  now 
flown  awa}T,   without  hope  of  returning,   they  have 

*  Miserum  esse  qusim  non  ess^. 
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lost  those  joys  that  are  heavenly  and  eternal,  where- 
of they  will  have  some  knowledge;  but  what  kind  of 
knowledge  that  will  be,  and  how  far  extended  to 
enhance  their  torments,  is  not  ours  to  determine. 
But  who  will  attempt  to  express  the  excess  of  their 
misery,  or  describe  those  streams  of  brimstone,  and 
eternal  flames  of  divine  wrath?  or  rather,  who  will 
not  tremble,  I  say,  not  in  describing  them,  but  even 
in  thinking  of  them,  and  be  quite  overpowered  with 
an  idea  so  shocking? 

That  I  may  no  further  attempt  "  to  speak  things 
unutterable*,  and  to  derogate  from  a  grand    sub- 
ject by  inadequate  expressions  f:"   Behold  now,  my 
dear  youths,  if  you  believe   these  things,  behold,    I 
say,  you  have  now  life  and  death  laid  before  you, 
chuse  for  yourselves.     And  that  you  may  not  put  off 
a  matter  of  such  importance,  consider  these  things, 
pray,    seriously,   and  say  to  yourselves,   concerning 
the  vanishing  shadows  of  external  things,  How  long 
will  these  enjoyments  last,  O  !   how  soon  will   they 
pass?  Even  while  I  am  speaking  these  words,   while 
I  am  thinking  of  them,   they  fly  past  me.     Is  any 
one  oppressed  with  calamities  ?   Let  them  say  chear- 
fully  with  a  remarkably  good  man,  "Lord,    while  I 
am  here,   kill  me,   burn  me,  only  spare  me   there  J." 
Is  there  any  among  you  of  weak  capacity,  unhappy 
in  expressing  himself,  of  an  unfavourable  aspect,  or 
deformed  in  body?   Let  him  say  with  himself,  it  is  a 
matter  of  small  consequence:  I  shall  soon  leave  this 
habitation;  and,  if  I  am  but  good  myself,   be  soon 
removed  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.     Let   these 
thoughts  prevent  his  being  dejected    in    mind,    or 
overcome  with  too  much  sorrow.     If  any  one  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  good   understanding,    or    outward 
beauty,  or  riches,  let  him  reflect,  and  seriously  con- 
sider, how  soon  all  excellencies  of  this  kind  will  pass 

*   Toe  aJhiXr^ot.  hci\iio--7(x.t. 
f  Magna  modis  tcnuare  parvis. 
J  Doiuine,  hie  ure,  csede,  modo  ibi  parcas. 
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away,  that  he  may  not  be  vain,  or  lifted  up  with  the 
advantages  off  fortune.  Let  it  be  the  chief  care 
and  study  of  you  all,  to  avoid  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, that  so  you  may  escape  utter  and  eternal  dark- 
ness; embrace  with  open  and  chearful  hearts  that  di- 
vine light,  which  hath  shone  from  heaven  ;  that, 
when  you  are  divested  of  these  bodies,  you  may  be 
received  into  the  glorious  mansions  of  that  blessed 
and  perfect  light. 


LECTTJJIJE    XVIII. 

Of  the  Christian  Reltgiox,  and  that  it   is 
the  true  way  to  Happiness. 

I  CONFESS,  young  gentlemen,  that  whenever  I 
think  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  help  wondering  at 
the  indolence  and  madness  of  mankind.  For  though 
we  boast,  that,  to  order  our  affairs  with  prudence 
and  discretion,  and  conduct  our  lives  according  to 
the  principles  of  reason,  is  the  great  privilege  and 
ornament  of  our  nature,  that  distinguishes  us  from 
the  brute  creatures ;  how  few  are  there,  that,  in  this 
respect,  act  like  men,  that  propose  to  themselves  an 
end,  and  direct  all  their  actions  to  the  attainment  of 
it  ?  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind, with  a  folly  something  more  than  childish,  go 
in  quest  of  painted  butterflies,  or  commonly  pursue 
the  birds  with  stones  and  clods ;  and  even  those,  who 
spin  out  their  lives  to  the  utmost  extent  of  old 
age,  for  the  most  part  gain  little  by  it,  but  only  this, 
that  they  may  be  called  very  aged  children  *,  being 
as  ignorant  as  infants  why  they  came  into  the  world, 
and  what  will  become  of  them  when  they  leave  it.  Of 
all  questions,  therefore,,  none  can  be  more  properly 
proposed  to  you,  who  are  just  upon  the  verge  of 
manhood,  I  mean  entering  upon  a  rational  life,  than 
this,  Whither  are  you  going?  What  good  have  you 
in  view?  To  what  end  do  you  propose  to  live?  For 
hence,  possibly,  yo  r  minds  may  be  excited  within 
you,  to  an  earnest  desire  after  that  perfect  and  su- 
preme good,  and  you  may  not  content  yourselves 
with  cool  speculations  upon  this  subject,  as  if  it  were 
a  logical  or  philosophical  problem,    that  falls  in  your 
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way  of  course  ;  but  with  that  application,  that  is 
proper  in  a  question  concerning  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  moment,  where  it  highly  concerns  us  to  be 
well  informed,  and  where  the  highest  rewards  and 
greatest  dangers  are  proposed  to  our  view.  And  in 
this  hope,  I  have  often  addressed  myself  to  you  upon 
the  subject  of  happiness,  or  the  supreme  good,  at 
different  periods  of  time,  entertaining  you  in  the  in- 
tervals with  essays  and  suitable  exhortations  upon 
other  subjects  ;  yet  so  as  to  observe  a  kind  of  method, 
and  keep  up  a  connection  throughout  the  whole.  I 
have  taken  notice  of  the  name,  and  general  notion  of 
happiness,  the  universal  desires  and  wishes  whereby 
men  are  excited  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  the  no  less 
universal,  because  natural  ignorance  of  mankind, 
and  their  errors  and  mistakes  in  the  search  of  it. 
Whence  it  happens,  that,  as  they  all  run  in  the  wrong 
road,  the  faster  they  advance,  the  further  they  de- 
part from  it;  and  like  those  who  ply  the  oars  in  a 
boat,  they  look  one  way,  and  move  another.  And 
though  it  seemed  almost  unnecessary,  as  facts  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  yet 
by  a  brief  recapitulation,  wherein  we  took  notice 
only  of  the  principal  heads  and  classes  of  things,  we 
proved  that  happiness  is,  by  no  means,  to  be  found 
in  this  earth,  nor  in  any  earthly  enjoyments  whatso- 
ever. And  this  is  no  more  than  all,  even  fools  as 
well  as  wise  men,  are  willing  to  own  :  they  not  only 
pronounce  one  another  unhappy,  but,  with  regard 
to  this  life,  all  of  them  in  general,  and  every  one  for 
himself  in  particular,  acknowledge,  that  they  are  so; 
and,  in  this  respect,  experience  fully  justifies  their  be- 
lief: so  that,  if  there  were  no  further  prospect,  I  am 
apt  to  believe  all  mankind  would  agree  in  that  com- 
mon saying,  '-  That  if  mankind  were  apprised  be- 
forehand of  the  nature  of  this  life,  and  it  were  left  to 
their  own  option,  none  would  accept  of  it*. "     As 

*  Vitam    hanc,    si   scientibus   daretur,    nemincm  accepturum. 

Sen  eca. 
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the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  a  near  connection 
with  this  subject  and  is  a  natural  consequence  from 
it,  we,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  bestowed  some 
time  in  illustrating  that  doctrine.  In  the  last  place, 
we  advanced  some  thoughts  upon  future  happi- 
ness and  misery,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
weakness  of  our  capacities  to  comprehend  things  so 
little  known,  and  to  express  such  as  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  ineffable. 

Having  treated  of  these  things  according  to  our 
measure,  it  remains  that  we  now  enquire  aboHt  the 
way,  which  directly  leads  into  that  happy  city,  or 
to  that  happiness  which  is  reserved  in  the  heavens. 
This  is  a  great  and  important  article,  comprehending 
the  end  and  design  of  our  life,  as  well  as  the  hopes 
and  comforts  of  it ;  and  is  very  proper  to  be  first 
treated  of  in  a  catechetical,  or,  indeed,  any  methodi- 
cal system  of  theology,  as  appears  from  reason  and 
precedents  :  for  by  this  discussion  we  are  immediate- 
ly introduced  into  the  whole  doctrine  of  true  religion. 
Accordingly,  the  first  question  in  the  generally  re- 
ceived Catechism,  which  you  have  in  your  hands,  is, 
"  What  is  your  only  consolation  in  life  and  in 
death*?"  And  the  first  question  of  another  Cate- 
chism, which  not  long  ago  was  used,  particularly  in 
this  University,  is,  "  What  is  the  only  way  to  true 
felicity  f?". For  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, in  subordination  to  the  glory  of  God,  which  is, 
to  be  sure,  the  supreme  end  of  all,  is  the  peculiar  and 
genuine  scope  of  theology  ;  and,  from  it,  the  defi- 
nition of  this  science  seems  to  be  most  properly 
drawn:  nor  do  I  imagine  that  any  one  is  so  weak, 
as  from  hence  to  conclude,  that  it  ought  to  be  called 
anthropology,  rather  than  theology  :  for  though  it 
not  only  treats  of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  but  also 
has  this  happiness,  as  has  been  observed,  for  its  chief 
end    and   design  ;    yet,    with  good   reason,  and  on 

*  Qua;  est  unica  tua  consolatio  in  vita  &  in  morte. 
t  Qua;  est  unica  ad  veram  felicitatem  via? 
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many  accounts,  it  has  obtained  this  more  sublime 
title.  It  has  God  for  its  author,  whom  the  wisest  of 
men  would  in  vain  attempt  to  find  out,  but  from  the 
revelation  he  has  made  of  himself;  every  such  attempt 
beino:  as  vain  as  it  would  be  to  look  for  the  sun  in  the 
night-time,  by  the  light  of  a  candle  ;  for  the  former, 
like  the  latter,  can  only  be  seen  by  his  own  light 
God  cannot  be  known  but  so  far  as  he  reveals  him- 
self: which  Sophocles  has  also  admirably  well  ex- 
pressed :  "  You  will  never,"  says  he,  "understand 
thoise  divine  things,  which  the  gods  have  thought 
proper  to  conceal,  even  though  you  should  ransack 
all  nature*." 

Nor  has  this  sacred  science  God  for  its  author 
only,  but  also  for  its  subject  and  its  ultimate  end, 
because  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  his  worship, 
comprehends  the  whole  of  religion;  the  beatific  vi- 
sion of  him  includes  in  it  the  whole  of  our  happiness, 
and  that  happiness  is  at  last  resolved  into  the  divine 
grace  and  bounty. 

I  should  therefore  chuse  to  give  this  brief  and  clear 
definition  of  theology,  viz.  "That  it  is  a  divine  doc- 
trine, directing  man  to  real  felicity,  as  his  chief  end, 
and  conducting  him  to  it  by  the  way  of  true  religion." 
I  call  it  a  doctrine,  because  it  is  not  considered  here 
as  a  habit  in  the  mind,  but  as  a  summary  of  ce- 
lestial truth.  I  call  it  a  divine  doctrine,  for  all  the 
reasons  already  mentioned  ;  because,  for  instance, 
it  is  from  God,  he  is  the  subject  of  it,  and  it  all 
terminates  in  him  at  last,  I  call  it  a  doctrine  direct- 
ing man,  for  I  confine  my  notion  of  it  to  that  doc- 
trine only,  which  was  sent  down  from  heaven  for 
that  purpose.  What  signify  then  those  distinctions, 
which  are  indeed  sounding,  but  quite  tedious  and 
foreign  to  the  purpose,  that  divide  theology  into  ar- 
ciietypal  and  ectypal,  and  again  into  the  theology 
of  the    church    militant,    and    that    of  the   church 

*    AXA'  a  ycip  ocv   Ta  ©7ux.  y.^viflovr©^  Qs2, 
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triumphant?  What  they  call  archetypal  theology 
is  very  improperly  so  named;  for  it  is  that  per- 
fect knowledge  which  God  has  of  himself*:  and 
the  theology  of  the  church  triumphant,  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  called  the  beatific  vision  of  God  t.  The 
theology  in  question,  "  is  that  day  springing  from  on 
high,  which  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them 
which  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to 
guide  our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace1."  That  peace  is 
true  happiness,  and  the  way  of  peace  is  true  religion  : 
concerning  which  I  shall  offer  a  few  thoughts,  and 
very  briefly.  First  of  all,  you  are  to  observe,  that 
man  is  not  a  lawless  creature,  but  capable  of  a  law, 
and  actually  subject  to  one.  This  expression  con- 
veys no  harsh,  no  dishonourable  idea  ;  nay,  this  sub- 
jection is  so  far  from  being  a  burden,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  honour.  To  be  capable  of  a  law,  is  the 
mark  and  ornament  of  an  intelligent  rational  soul, 
and  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  brutes;  it 
evidently  supposes  a  resemblance  to  God,  and  an  in- 
tercourse with  heaven;  and  to  live  actually  under  the 
direction  of  religion  and  the  law,  is  the  great  honour 
and  ornament  of  human  life,  and  what  distinguishes 
it  from  the  irregular  conduct  of  the  brute  creation. 
For  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  "  One  beast  devours  an- 
other, fishes  prey  upon  fishes,  and  birds  upon  birds, 
because  they  are  subject  to  no  law;  but  mankind 
lives  under  a  just  law,  which  makes  their  condition 
far  preferable  £." 

The  brute  creatures  devour  one  another  without 
blame,  because  they  have  no  law;  but,  as  Juvenal  ob- 
serves, "  Men  alone,  of  all  other  earthly  creatures, 
as  they  derive  their  reason  from  the  highest  heaven, 
are  venerable  for  their  understanding,  which  ren- 
ders them   capable  of  enquiring  into  divine  things, 

*  xvroa-oipici  f  Seo^i*.  '  Luke  i.  78,  79- 
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and  qualifies   them   for  learning   arts,  and    reducing 
them  to  practice*:5' 

And  hence  it  appears,  that  we  were  born  subjects 
to  religion,  and  an  eternal  law  of  nature.  For  since 
our  blessed  Creator  has  thought  proper  to  endue  us 
with  a  mind  and  understanding,  and  powers  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose  :  to  be  sure  we  are  bound  by 
an  indispensible  iaw,  to  acknowledge  the  primary  and 
eternal  fountain  of  our  own  being,  and  of  all  created 
things,  to  love  him  above  all  other  objects,  and  obey 
his  commands  without  reserve  or  exception.  So  that 
in  this  very  law  of  nature  is  founded  a  strong  obliga- 
tion upon  us  to  give  due  obedience  to  every  divine 
positive  institution,  which  he  shall  think  proper  to 
add  for  securing  the  purposes  of  religion  and  equity. 
Wherefore,  when  our  first  parents,  by  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  transgressed  the  symbolical  command, 
intended  as  a  proof  of  their  obedience,  by  that  very 
act  they  most  basely  broke  the  primary  and  great 
law  of  nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  religion, 
and  of  every  other  law  whatever. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  here  of  our  re- 
demption by  the  Messias,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God  the  Creator;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, to  observe,  that  our  great  Redeemer  has  indeed 
delivered  us  from  the  chains  of  sin  and  death,  but 
has,  by  no  means,  dissolved  the  bonds  of  religion, 
and  the  everlasting  law  of  nature  :  nay,  these  are,  in 
many  respects,  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  this 
redemption  ;  and  a  ch earful  submission  to  them  by 
virtue  of  his  spirit,  who  is  poured  out  upon  us,  is 
a  great  part  of  that  royal  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
which  is  secured  to  us  by  his  means;  as  by  imitating 
his  example,  we  arrive  at  the  full  possession  of  it, 
which  is  reserved  for  us  in  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
The  way,  therefore,  to  happiness,  which  we  are  in 

* Vcnerabile  soli 

Sortiti  ingenium  divinoiumq ;  capaces, 

Atq;  exercetulis,  capieruliiq  ;  artibus  apte 

Senium  a  ccelesti  demissum  traxjmus  arce.     Juv.  Sat.  xv. 
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.search  of,  is  true  religion,  and  such,  in  a  very  remark" 
able  manner,  is  that  of  Christianity. 

On  the  truth   and  excellence  of  this  religion   you 
have  a  great  many  learned  writers,  both  antient  and 
modern.      And  indeed  it  is  exceeding  plain,  from  its 
own  internal  evidence,  that,   of  all   the  forms  of  reli- 
srion  *  that  ever  the  world  saw,   there  is  none  more 
excellent  than  that  of  Christianity  which  we  profess, 
wherein  we  glory,  and  in  which  we  think  ourselves 
happy,   amidst  all  the  troubles  of  the  world:   there  is 
none  that  is  more  certain  and  infallible,  with   regard 
to  its  history  ;   more  sublime  with  regard  to  its  mys- 
teries ;  more  pure  and  perfect  in  its  precepts  ;  or  more 
venerable  for  the  grave   simplicity   of  its  rites   and 
worship:   nay,   it  appears  evident,  that  this  religion 
alone  is,  in  every  respect,  incomparably  preferable  to 
every  other.     It  remains,  young  Gentlemen — What 
do  you  think  I  am  going  to  say  ?  It  remains,  that  we 
become  true  Christians.     I  repeat  it  again,  if  we  will 
be  happy,  let  us  be  Christians.     You  will  say,  your 
wish  is  easily  satisfied,  you  have  your  desire,  we  are 
all  Christians  already.     I  wish  it  may  be  so!   I  will 
not,  however,  object  to  any  particular  person    upon 
this  head?   but   every  one  of  you,  by    a   short  trial, 
wherein  he  will  be  both  witness  and  judge,  may  set- 
tle this  important  point  within  himself.     IVe  are  all 
Christians.     Be   it  so.     But  are   we  poor  in  spirit? 
Are  we  humble,  meek,  and   pure  in  heart?  Do  w-e 
^ray  without  ceasing  ?    Have  we  nailed  all  our  car- 
nal appetites  and  desires  to  our  Saviour's  cross,  "  liv- 
ing no  longer  to  ourselves,  but  to   him   that  died  for 
us?"  This  is  the  true  description  of  a  Christian,   by 
the  testimony  of  that  gospel  which  we  acknowledge 
to  be  Christ's.      And  those,  who  are  entire  strangers 
to  these  dispositions  of  mind,  know  not,  to  be  sure, 
the  way  of  peace.     These  I   earnestly  intreat  and   be- 
seech to  rouse  themselves,  and  shake   off  their  indo- 
lence and  sloth,  lest,  by  indulging  the  vile  desires  of 
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the  flesh,  they  lose  their  souls  forever.  But  if  there 
are  any  among  you,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  there  are 
some,  who  with  all  their  hearts  aspire  to  these  Chris- 
tian virtues,  and,  by  their  means,  to  that  kingdom, 
which  can  never  be  shaken* ;  "Be  strong  in  the  Lord, 
have  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  be  sober, 
and  hope  to  the  end."  You  will  never  repent  of  this 
holy  warfare,  where  the  battle  is  so  short,  the  victory 
so  certain,  and  your  triumphal  crown,  and  the  peace 
procured  by  this  conflict,  will  last  for  ever. 


JLECTUEE    XIX, 

That  Holiness  is  the  only  Happiness  on  this  Earth. 


THE  journey  we  are  engaged  in  is  indeed  great, 
and  the  way  up-hill;  but  the  glorious  prize, 
which  is  set  before  us,  is  also  great,  and  our  great 
and  valiant  captain,  who  has  long  ago  ascended  up 
on  high,  supplies  us  with  strength.  If  our  courage 
at  any  time  fails  us,  let  us  fix  our  eves  upon  him, 
and,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Apostle,  in  his 
divine  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "Look  unto  Jesus," 
removing  our  eyes  from  all  inferior  objects,  that, 
being  carried  up  aloft,  they  may  he  fixed  upon  him, 
which  the  original  words  seem  to  import*;  then  be- 
ing supported  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  shall  over- 
come all  those  obstacles  in  our  May,  that  seem  most 
difficult  to  our  indolent  and  effeminate  flesh.  And, 
though  the  way  from  the  earth  towards  heaven  is  by 
no  means  easy,  yet  even  the  very  difficulty  will  give 
us  pleasure,  when  our  hearts  are  thus  eagerly  en- 
gaged, and  powerfully  supported.  Even  difficulties 
and  hardships  are  attended  with  particular  pleasure, 
when  they  fall  in  the  way  of  a  courageous  mind;  and, 
as  the  poet  expresses  it,  "Serpents,  thirst,  and  burn- 
ing sands,  are  pleasing  to  virtue.  Patience  delights 
in  hardships:'  and  honour,  when  it  is  dearly  pur- 
chased, is  possessed  with  the  greater  satisfaction*!"-" 
If  what  we  are  told  concerning  that  glorious  city 

*  in;   lyjaav  aJpopapev.     Heb.    xii.  2. 

Serpens,  sitis,  ardor  arense 
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obtain  credit  with  us,  we    will  chearfully  travel   to- 
wards  it,   nor  will  we  be  at  all  deterred   by  the  dif- 
ficulties that  may  be  in  the  way.     But,   however,   as 
it  is  true,  and  more  suitable  to  the  weakness  of  our 
minds,   that  are  rather  apt  to  be  affected  with  things 
present  and  near,  than  such  as  are  at  a  great  distance, 
we  ought   not  to   pass  over  in  silence,  that  the  way 
to   the  happiness    reserved    in  heaven,    which  leads 
through  this  earth,  is  not  only  agreeable,   because  of 
the  blessed  prospect  it  opens,   and  the  glorious  end 
to  which  it  conducts,  but  also  for  its  own  sake,  and 
on  account  of  the  innate  pleasure  to  be  found  in  it, 
far  preferable  to  any  other  way  of  life  that  can  be 
made  choice  of,   or,   indeed,   imagined.     Nay,   that 
we  may  not,   by    low  expressions  *,  derogate   from 
a  matter  so  grand  and  so  conspicuous,  that  holiness 
and    true    religion,    which    leads   directly    to     the 
highest  felicity,   is  itself  the  only  happiness,   as  far 
as  it  can  be  enjoyed,   on  this  earth.     Whatever  na- 
turally tends  to  the  attainment  of  any  other  advan- 
tage,  participates,   in  some  measure,  of  the  nature 
of  that  advantage.      Now,   the  way  to  perfect  feli- 
city,  if  any  thing  can  be  so,   is  a  means  that,    in  a 
very   great  measure,   participates   of  the    nature  of 
its  end  -f  ;   nay,    it   is   the  beginning  of  that  happi- 
ness,  it  is  also  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  it,  and 
differs  from  it,   in  its  compleatest  state,  not  so  much 
in  kind,    as   in  degree :  so   that   in  scripture   it  has 
the  same  names  :  as  for  instance,   in  that  passage  of 
the  evangelist,   "  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee,  the  only  true  Godh;  that  is   not  only 
the  way  to  eternal  life,   but  also  the  beginning  and 
first  rudiments  of  it,   seeing  the   same  knowledge, 
when  compleated,  or  the  full  beatific  vision  of  God, 
is  eternal   life   in   its  fullness   and  perfection.     Nor 
does  the  divine  apostle  make  any   distinction   be- 
tween   these  two  :   "   Now,  says  he,  we  see  darkly 
through  a  glass,   but  then  we   shall  see  openly,  or, 

*  Miy-coXoytx.  f  'Zvptpviraroi  h  John  xvii.  3. 
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as  he  expresses  it,  face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in 
part,  but  then  I  shall  know,  as  I  also  am  known'."  ' 
That  celestial  life  is  called  an  inheritance  in  light*, 
and  the  heirs  of  it.  even  while  they  are  sojourning 
in  this  earth,  children  of  the  light\  and,  expressly, 
light  in  the  Lord.  "  You  were,  says  the  apostle, 
sometime  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the 
Lord  \"  They  will  be  there  perfectly  holy,  and 
without  spot;  and  even  here  they  are  called  holy, 
and,  in  some  respect,  they  are  so.  Hence  it  is,  that 
those  who  are  really  ami  truly  good  and  pious,  are, 
in  scripture,  often  called  blessed,  though  they  are 
not  fully  and  perfectly  so.  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  feareth  the  Lord1.  And  blessed  are  the  un- 
defined in  the  waym." 

Even  the  philosophers  give  their  testimony  to  this 
truth,  and  their  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  not 
altogether  to  be  rejected:  for  they,  almost  unani- 
mously, are  agreed,  that  felicity,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
enjoyed  in  this  life,  consists  solely,  or  at  least  prin- 
cipally, in  virtue :  but  as  to  their  assertion,  that 
this  virtue  is  perfect  in  a  perfect  life,  it  is  rather  ex- 
pressing what  were  to  be  wished,  than  describing 
tilings  as  they  are.  They  might  have  said,  with 
more  truth  and  justice,  that  it  is  imperfect  in  an 
imperfect  life;  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  satis- 
fied them,  if  they  had  known,  that  it  was  to  be 
made  perfect  in  another  place,  and  another  life, 
that  truly  deserves  the  name,  and  will  be  compleat 
and  perfect.  In  this,  however,  we  heartily  agree 
with  them,  that  virtue,  or,  as  we  rather  chuse  to  ex- 
press it,  piety,  which  is  absolutely  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  virtues,  and  all  wisdom,  is  the  only 
happiness  of  this  life,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  thereof. 

And  if  we  seriously  consider  this  subject  but  a 
little,  we  shall  find  the  saying  of  the  wise  king 
Solomon    concerning  this  wisdom,   to  be    unexcep- 

f  lCor.xiii.  12.         g  Col.  i.  12.         MThess.v.S. 
k  Eph.  v.  8.  i  Psal.  cxii.  1.  m  Psal.  cxix.  1. 
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tionably  true.    "  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

Doth  religion  require  any  thing  of  us  more  than 
that  we  live  soberlv,  righteously,  and  <jod\v  in  this 
present  world?  Now  what,  pray,  can  be  more  plea- 
sant or  peaceable  than  these  ?  Temperance  is  always 
at  leisure,  luxury  always  in  a  hurry:  the  latter 
weakens  the  body  and  pollutes  the  soul,  the  former 
is  the  sanctity,  purity,  and  sound  state  of  both.  It 
is  one  of  Epicurius's  fixed  maxims,  "  That  life  can 
never  be  pleasant  without  virtue*.*31  Vices  seize 
upon  men  with  the  violence  and  rage  of  furies  ;  but 
the  Christian  virtues  replenish  the  breast,  which 
they  inhabit,  with  a  heavenly  peace  and  abundant 
joy,  and  thereby  render  it  like  that  of  an  angel.  The 
slaves  of  pleasure  and  carnal  affections  have  within 
them,  even  now,  an  earnest  of  future  torments;  so 
that,  in  this  present  life,  we  may  truly  apply  to 
them  that  expression  in  the  Revelation,  "  They, 
that  worship  the  beast,  have  no  rest  day  nor  night. 
There  is  perpetual  peace  with  the  humble,  says  the 
most  devout  A.  Kempis ;  but  the  proud  and  the  co* 
"vetous  are  never  at  rest  f." 

If  we  speak  of  charity,  which  is  the  root  and 
spring  of  justice,  what  a  lasting  pleasure  does  it 
diffuse  through  the  soul  !  "  Envy,  as  the  saying  is, 
has  no  days  of  festivity  £  :"  it  enjoys  not  even  its 
own  advantages,  while  it  is  tormented  with  those  it 
sees  in  the  possession  of  others  ;  but  charity  is 
happy,  not  only  in  its  own  enjoyments,  but  also  in 
those  of  others,  even  as  if  they  were  its  own:  nay, 
it  is  then  most  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  own 
good  things,  when,  by  liberality,  it  makes  them  the 
property  of  others:  In  short,  it  is  a  godlike  virtue^, 

*     Ann  ccptTij<;  8x  iivxt  hoiUi  £r,v. 
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There  is  nothing* more  divine  in  man,  "than  to  wish 
well  to  man,  and  to  do  good  to  as  many  as  one 
possibly  can*;"  but  piety,  which  worships  God  in 
constant  prayer,  and  celebrates  him  with  the  highest 
praises,  raises  man  above  himself,  and  gives  him 
rank  among  the  angels.  And  contemplation,  which 
is  indeed  the  most  genuine  and  purest  pleasure  of 
the  human  soul,  and  very  summit  of  ftlicity,  is  no 
where  so  sublime  and  enriched,  as  it  will  be  found 
to  be  in  true  religion,  where  it  may  expatiate  in  a 
system  of  divine  truths  most  extensive,  clear,  and 
infallibly  certain,  mysteries  that  are  most  profound, 
and  hopes  that  are  the  most  exalted :  and  he  that 
can  render  these  subjects  familiar  to  his  mind, 
even  on  this  earth,  enjoys  a  iife  replete  with  heavenly 
pleasure. 

I  might  enlarge  greatly  on  this  subject,  and  add 
a  great  many  other  considerations  to  those  I  have 
already  offered  ;  but  I  shall  only  further  observe, 
that  that  sweet  virtue  of  contentment,  so  effectual 
for  quieting  the  mind,  which  philosophy  sought 
for  in  vain,  religion  alone  has  found ;  and  also 
discovered,  that  it  takes  its  rise  from  a  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  almighty  power  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. For  what  is  there  that  can  possibly  give 
uneasiness  to  him,  M'ho  commits  himself  entirely  to 
that  paternal  goodness  and  wisdom,  which  he  knows 
to  be  infinite,  and  securely  devolves  the  care  of  all 
his  concerns  upon  it  ? 

If  any  of  you  object,  what  has  been  observed 
before,  that  we  often  see  good  men  meet  with  severe 
treatment,  and  also  read,  that  "  many  are  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  just1:5'  I  answer,  do  you  not  also  read 
what  immediately  follows,  "  But  the  Lord  delivered! 
him  out  of  them  all"..  And  it  would  be  madness 
to  deny,  that  this  more  than  compensates  the  other. 
But  neither  are  the  wicked  quite  exempted  from  the 

*  Omnibus  bene  velle,  &  quatn   plurimis  possit  benefacere. 
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misfortunes  and  calamities  of  life;  and  when  they 
fall  upon  them,  they  have  nothing  to  support  them 
under  such  pressures,  none  to  extricate  or  deliver 
them. 

But  a  true  Christian,  encouraged  by  a  good  con- 
science, and  depending  upon  the  divine  favour, 
bears  with  patience  all  these  evils,  by  the  efforts  of 
generous  love,  and  unshaken  faith :  they  all  seem 
light  to  him,  he  despises  what  he  suffers  while  he 
waits  with  patience  for  the  object  of  his  hope  ;  and, 
indeed,  what  either  in  life  or  in  death,  can  he  be 
afraid  of,  "  whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God^' 
and  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said,  without  exagge- 
ration, "  If  the  world  should  be  crushed  and  broken 
to  pieces,  he  would  be  undaunted,  even  while  the. 
ruins  fell  upon  his  head  ?*" 

*  Si  fraetus  illabatur  orbis 

%  Impaviduai  ferient  ruince.     Hor. 
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Of  our  Happiness,  particularly  that  it  lies  in 
God,  zvho  alone  can  direct  us  to  the  true  way  ot 
attaining  to  it ;  that  this  way  he  has  discovered 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  divine  authority 
whereof  is  asserted* and  illustrated. 

^j^HESE  two  expressions,  "  That  there  is  a  be- 
JL  ginning',  and  that  there  is  also  an  end  *," 
convey  matters  great  in  themselves,  and  which 
ought  to  be  considered  as  of  vast  importance  to  us. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
one  principle  of  all  things  ;  and  by  an  equal  degree 
of  necessity,  this  principle  must  be,  of  all  others, 
the  greatest  and  the  best.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
he,  who  gave  being  to  all  things,  must  have  pro- 
posed to  himself  some  end  to  be  attained  by  the 
production  and  disposal  of  them  :  but  as  the  end 
of  the  best  of  all  ascents  must  itself  also  be  the 
highest  and  the  best,  this  end  can  be  no  other  than 
himself.  And  the  reasonings  of  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  concerning  the  oath  of  God, 
may  also  be  applied  to  this  case :  "  As  he  had  no 
greater  to  swear  by,  says  the  apostle,  he  swore  by 
himself."  In  like  manner,  as  he  had  no  greater 
or  better  end  to  propose,  he  proposed  himself.  "  He 
hath  made  all  things  for  himself,"  says  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  "even  the  wicked  for  the  day 
of  evil"1. "  And  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  gives  us  a  lively  description  of  that 
incomparable  circle,  the  most  compleat  of  all 
figures  :  "  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him, 
are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever,  Amenn," 

""  Prov.  xvi.  4.  n  Rom.  x.  36. 
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Now  man,  the  ornament  and  master- piece  of  all 
the  visible  creation,  by  extraordinary  art,  and  in  a 
method  peculiar  to  himself,  returns  to  his  first  ori- 
ginal, and  has  his  Creator  not  only  for  the  principle 
of  his  being,  and  of  his  well-being,  but  also  for  his 
end.  Thus,  by  a  wonderful  instance  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  God  has  so  connected  his  own  glory 
with  our  happiness,  that  we  cannot  properly  intend 
or  desire  the  one,  but  the  other  must  follow  of 
course,  and  our  felicity  is  at  last  resolved  into  his 
eternal  glory.  The  other  works  of  God  serve  to 
promote  his  honour;  but  man,  by  rational  know- 
ledge and  will,  offers  himself,  and  all  that  he  has, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  his  Creator.  From  his  knowledge 
of  him  he  is  induced  to  love  htm  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  love,  he  attains  at  last  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  him.  And  it  is  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the 
happiness  of  man,  to  propose  to  himself,  as  the 
scope  and  ultimate  end  of  his  life,  that  very  thing 
which  his  exalted  Creator  had  proposed  before. 

But,  that  we  may  proceed  gradually  in  our  specu- 
lations upon  this  subject,  we  must  first  conclude, 
that  there  is  a  proper  end  intended  for  man  ;  that 
this  end  is  suited  to  his  nature,  and  perfectly  accom- 
modated to  all  his  wants  and  desires,  that  so  the 
principal  part  of  this  wonderful  fabric  may  not  be 
quite  irregular,  and  labour  under  a  manifest  imper- 
fection. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  more  important  speculation, 
nor  one  more  worthy  of  man,  than  that  which  con- 
cerns his  own  end,  and  that  good  which  is  fully 
and  perfectly  suited  to  his  circumstances.  Chance 
or  fortune  must,  of  necessity,  have  a  great  in- 
fluence in  our  life,  when  we  live  at  random  ;  we 
must,  therefore,  if  we  be  wise,  or  rather  that  we 
may  be  wise,  propose  to  ourselves  an  end,  to  which 
all  our  actions  ought  to  have  a  reference,  and  by 
which,  as  a  certain  fixed  star,  we  are  to  direct  our 
course.  But  it  is  surprising  to  observe,  how  much 
all  the  wisest  men  among   the  heathens  were  per- 
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plcxecl  in  their  enquiries  after  this  end,  and  into 
how  many  different  opinions  they  were  divided  about 
it.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  spoken  at  greater 
length  in  another  place. 

Now,  to  be  brief,  it  is  necessary,  that  this  good, 
or  end,  should  be,  "  perfectly  suitable,  not  easily 
taken  away,  nay,  such  as  we  can,  by  no  means,  be 
deprived  of;  and  finally,  it  must  consist  of  such 
things  as  have  a  particular  relation  to  the  soul,  and 
not  of  external  enjoyments*."  Whence  "slavish 
and  brutal  pleasures  f/^  vain  and  perishing  honours 
and  riches,  winch  only  serve  to  support  and  pro- 
mote the  former,  are,  in  this  enquirj7,  justly,  and 
without  the  least  hesitation,  hissed  off  the  stage  by 
all  sound  philosophers;  who,  with  great  unanimity, 
acknowledge,  that  our  felicitv  consists  solelv,  or 
at  least  principally,  in  virtue.  But  your  favourite 
philosopher  Aristotle,  and  the  Peripatetics,  who  are 
his  followers,  seem  to  doubt,  whether  virtue  alone 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  not  to  be  very 
consistent  with  themselves.  The  Stoics,  who  pro- 
ceeded with  greater  courage,  and  acted  more  like 
men,  affirmed,  that  virtue  was  fully  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  without  the  helps  and  supplements  re- 
quired by  the  former.  And  that,  while  they  be- 
stowed such  high  praises  on  virtue,  they  might  not 
seem  to  have  quite  forgotten  God,  they  not  only 
said,  that  virtue  was  something  divine,  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  Aristotle,  but  also  concluded, 
that  their  wise  man  did  all  things  "  with  a  direct 
reference  to  God  J."  It  was  also  a  general  maxim 
with  the  followers  of  Plato,  "  That  the  end  of  man 
is  to  be,  as  far  as  is  possible,  made  like  unto  God  §." 
And  Plato  himself,  in  his  second  book  of  Laws, 
and  in  his  Phcedo,  asserts,  that  man's  chief  good  is 
the  knozv ledge  of  the  truth  :  yet,  as  this  knowledge 

*  TtheTov,  >£  uvrapxlq,  uj    avffaQoiiptToy,   imo   avtityotipsTov,   xj  ts»v   nttai 
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is  not  perfect  in  the  present  life,  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  man,  that  he  is 
happy  here  below  ;  but  there  is  hope  to  be  enter- 
tained concerning  the  dead,  provided  they  are 
purified  before  they  leave  the  world,  lint  there  are 
two  things  particularly,  with  regard  to  this  question, 
which  our  religion,  and  most  precious  faith,  teaches 
with  incomparably  greater  fulness  and  evidence, 
than  all  the  schools  and  books  of  the  philosophers. 
1.  That  our  felicity  is  not  to  terminate  in  our- 
selves, but  in  God.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
feareth  the  Lord*:  and,  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
Gody."  "To  seek  God,  says  St.  Augustine,  is  to 
desire  happiness,    and  to    find    him    is    that   happi- 


ness * 


2.  That  our  happiness  is  not  confined  within  the 
limits  of  this  short  life,  nor  does  it  end  with  it:  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  scarce  begun  in  this  world  ;  but 
when  the  presentlife  comes  to  a  period,  then  this  hap- 
piness is  compleated  and  becomes  eternal.  Our  life 
on  this  earth,  therefore,  is  only  so  far  happy  as  it 
has  a  resemblance  to  that  we  shall  enjoy  in  heaven, 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  earnest  of  it:  that  is, 
when  it  is  employed  in  pure  and  sincere  piety,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  an  ambition  to 
promote  his  glory,  till  we  arrive  at  that  happy  state, 
where  our  hunger  and  thirst  shall  be  abundantly 
satisfied,   and  yet  our  appetites  never  cloyed. 

For  it  is  evident,  that  man,  in  this  life,  becomes 
so  much  the  more  perfect  and  happy,  in  proportion 
as  he  has  his  mind  and  affections  more  thoroughly 
conformed  to  the  pattern  of  that  most  blessed  and 
perfect  life  :  and  this  is  indeed  the  great  ambition 
of  a  true  Christian  ;  this  is  his  study,  which  he 
ceases  not  to  pursue  with  ardour  day  and  night: 
nor  does  he  let  so  much  as  one  day  pass  without 
copying  some  lines  of  that  perfect  pattern  ;  and  the 

x  Psal.  cxii.   1.  y  Matth.  v.  8. 
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more  he  advances  in  purity  of  mind,  the  greater 
progress  he  makes  in  the  knowledge  and  contempla- 
tion of  divine  things. 

But  who  will  instruct  us  with  regard  to  the  means 
of  reaching  this  blessed   mark  ?    Who  will  shew  us 
how   we   may   attain  this  conformity   to  God,   and 
most    effect uaily   promote    his    honour  and  glory, 
so   that  at   last   we  may  come   to  the    enjoyment 
of  him  in  that  endless  life,  and  be  for  ever  satisfied 
with  the  beatific  vision  of  him  ?  What  faithful  guide 
shall  we  find   to  direct  us  in  this  way  ?    Surely  he 
himself  must  be  our  leader;  there  is  no  other   be- 
sides him,   that  can   answer  our  purpose.     It  is  he 
alone  that  acquaints  us  with  his  own  nature,   as  far 
as  it  is  necessery  for  us  to   know   it;  and  he  alone 
that  directs  us  to   the   way  wherein  he  chuses  to  be 
worshipped.      "  God   cannot   be  known  but    by  his 
own  revelation  of  himself*.7'  When  he  is  pleased  to 
wrap  himself  up   in   a  cloud,  neither  man,   in  his 
original   integrity,  nay,  nor  even    the  angels,    can 
know  or  investigate  his  nature  or  his  intentions.  We 
are  indeed  acquainted  in  the  sacred  records,    "  That 
the  heavens  declare   the  glory  of  God1:"  and  this, 
to  be  sure,   is  very  true  in  certain  respects,  but  they 
do  by  no  means  declare  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the 
Creator,   nor  his  intentions,  and  the  manner  of  that 
worship  and  service  he  requires  from  his  reasonable 
creatures.   And  therefore  the  Psalmist,  having  begun 
the  psalm   with   the   voice  and   declaration    of  the 
heavens,   immediately  after  mentions  another  light 
much  clearer  than  the  sun  himself,  and  a  volume  or 
book  more  perfect  than  the  languageofall  the  spheres. 
Nothing  is  more   certain,  than  that   the  doctrine, 
which  leads  us  to  God,  must  take  its  rise  from  him; 
for  by  no  art  whatever  can  the  waters  be  made  to 
rise  higher  than  their  fountain.     It   was   therefore 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  purpose  I  have  men- 

*  Non  potest  Dcus,  nisi  de  Deo  intelligi. 

•  Psal.  xix.  I. 
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t.ioncd,  that  some  revelation  concerning  God,  should 
be  made  to  mankind  by  himself;  and,  accordingly, 
he  did  reveal  himself  to  tnem  from  the  besrioninff: 
and  these  revelations  the  father  of  lies  mimicked  by 
those  delusions  of  his,  that  were  published  by  the 
heathen  oracles.  The  divine  Wisdom,  in  revealing 
himself  to  mankind,  has  thought  proper,  at  different 
periods  of  time,  to  make  use  of  different  methods 
and  ways,  or,  according  to  that  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  "  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  man- 
ners * ;"  but  at  last  it  seemed  good  to  him,  that 
this  sacred  doctrine  should  be  committed  to  writ- 
ing, that  with  the  greater  certainty  and  purity  it 
jni "'lit  be  handed  clown  to  succeeding  ages.  If  we 
consider  his  absolute  power,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  as  easy  for  him  to  have  preserved  this  doctrine 
pure  and  entire,  without  committing  it  to  writing; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  he  has  been  pleased  to  make 
use  of  means  naturally  suited  and  adapted  to  his 
purposes,  and  disposes  all  things,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  secure  his  ends,  yet  in  an  easy  natural 
manner  suited  to  our  capacities  and  conceptions  of 
things. 

If  any  one  would  prove,  that  these  books  which 
we  receive  as  such,  are  in  fact  the  repositories  of  this 
sacred  and  celestial  doctrine,  the  most  proper  me- 
thod he  could  take  would  be,  first,  to  shew,  that  the 
sacred  history  and  doctrines,  contained  in  them, 
are  true ;  and  then,  from  their  own  testimony, 
conclude    them  divine. 

For  the  truth  of  our  religion  being  once  well 
established,  it  is.  to  be  sure,  a  most  just  postula- 
tum,  and  such  as  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  any 
sect  of  men,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  testimony 
of  the  Christian  church  should  be  believed,  when  it 
points  out  the  books  wherein  the  sum  and  substance 
of  that  religion  are  originally  and  authentically  de- 
posited "j*. 
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The  truth  of  the  sacred  history  being  once  grant- 
ed, the  divinity  of  the  doctrine  will  naturally  fol- 
low of  course  ;  as  the  history  mentions  so  many 
and  so  great  miracles  that  were  wrought  in  confir- 
mation of  the  doctrine  ;  those  particularly  that 
were  performed  in  proof  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  by  whose  ministry  the 
law  was  given  to  the  Jews  ;  and  those  that  were 
wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  New  by  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  and  author 
of  the  Evangelic  law ;  as  also  those  that  were 
wrought  by  his  servants  the  apostles,  and  other 
Christians  :  and  absolutely  to  deny  the  force  of  all 
these,  would  be  an  instance  of  impudence  and  ob- 
stinacy so  great,  that  the  keenest  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name  of  old  did  not  venture  upon  it. 
But  the  scriptures  have  two  great  evidences  of  their 
divinity,  their  own  internal  character,  and  that  ex- 
ternal testimony.  There  are  two  things  which  prin- 
cipally prove  their  external  character. 

1st.  The  incomparable  sublimity  and  purity  of 
the  doctrine  they  contain:  for  in  vain  will  you 
look  for  such  profound  mysteries,  and  such  pure 
and  holy  precepts,  any  where  else. 

2.  The  inimitable  and  evidently  divine  majesty 
©f  the  stile,  attended,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  sur- 
prising and  wonderful  simplicity.  Their  voice  is 
not  the  voice  of  man ;  but  the  whole  of  them,  not- 
withstanding their  great  extent,  sounds  something- 
more  grand  than  can  be  expected  from  the  mouths 
of  mortal  men.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  that 
divine  efficacy  which  the  scriptures  have,  not  only 
to  move  the  minds  of  men,  but  also  by  a  divine 
operation*,  to  change  them  into  something  quite 
different  from  what  they  were  before;  according  to 
that  of  Lactantius,  "  Give  me  a  fierce,  cruel,  and 
passionate  man,  with  a  few  of  the  words  of  God  I 
will  make  him  as  meek  as  a  lamb,   &c.  f."  And  the 

f  Da  mihi  ferum,  &c.  ut  supra. 
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external  testimony  already  mentioned,  has,  to  be 
sure,  as  much  -weight  as  any  thing  of  that  kind 
can  possibly  have.  Who  would  deny  to  the  regular 
succession  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  credit  of  a 
witness  ?  Who,  on  the  other  hand,  would  claim  the 
authority  of  a  judge  and  arbitrator?  It  would  be 
quite  silly  to  ascribe  to  the  church  a  decisive  power, 
as  if,  when  a  book  were  first  presented  to  it,  or 
brought  out  of  any  place,  where  it  had  been  long 
concealed,  it  could  immediately  pronounce  whether 
that  book  was  of  divine  authority  or  not.  The 
church  is  only  a  witness  with  regard  to  these  books 
we  acknowledge,  and  its  testimony  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  that  they  were  received,  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  as  sacred  and  divinely  inspired, 
and  as  such  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  to  the 
church  that  now  is  ;  and  he  that  would  venture  to 
discredit  this  testimony,  must  have  a  heart  of  lead 
and  a  face  of  brass. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  dispute  so  fiercely  about 
the  inward  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  those  who  talk  about  it,  understand 
nothing  more  by  it,  than  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
duces, in  the  hearts  of  men,  that  faith  whereby 
they  chearfully  and  sincerely  receive  these  books, 
and  the  doctrine  contained  in  them,  as  divine;  be- 
cause such  a  faith  either  includes,  in  the  very  no- 
tion of  it,  or  at  least  is  necessarily  connected  with 
a  religious  frame  of  mind,  and  a  sincere  disposition 
to  universal  obedience.  "  And  he  that  believeth, 
as  the  apostle  John  expresseth  it,  has  this  testi- 
mony in  himself"5,"  though  he  cannot  convey,  or 
transfer  it  to  others.  Now,  to  assert  the  necessity 
of  such  an  internal  testimony,  is  nothing  more 
than  to  say,  that  whatever  evidence  the  scrip- 
ture may  have  in  itself,  or  from  other  considera- 
tions, yet  the  divine  faith  of  this  truth  must  be 
from  above.  And  he  that  would  deny  this,  would 
thereby    plainly    disco^ex   that  he   was   an   entire 

''  1  John  v.  10. 
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stranger  to  that  faith  itself.     "The  scripture,"  says 
Thomas  a  Kempis,    "  must  surely  be    believed    and 
understood,   by  means  of  the  same  spirit,  by  whom 
it  was  at  first  delivered  *."     And,  as  St.  Augustine 
expresses  it,   "  the  only  effectual  teacher  is  he,  who 
has  his  chair  in  heaven,  and  yet  instructs  the  hearts 
of  men  on  this   earth  f."     The  same   divine   spirit 
plants  faith  in  the   mind,  together   with  the  proper 
intelligence  of  divine  things,  and  daily   augments 
and  improves  these  dispositions.     This  great  gift  of 
the  spirit  is,   therefore,   to  be  sought  by  fervent  and 
constant  prayer ;  and  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  truth 
itself,  has  assured  us,  that  his  most  bountiful  Father 
will  give   it   to  those  that  ask  him.     Aristotle  has 
told  us,   "  That  divine  inspiration   is  to    be   sought 
by  sacrifices  J."     And  it  is  no  less  true,   "  that  the 
faith   and    understanding    of  tilings    revealed    by 
divine   inspiration  are  to  be  sought  by  prayer  §." 
Varro  tells   us,  that  he  wrote  first  of  human,  and 
then  of  divine  institutions,  because  societies  of  men 
existed  first,  and  the  latter  were  instituted  by  them. 
True   religion,    on    the   contrary,   instead  of  being 
instituted  by  any  city  or  society  on  earth,  hath  in- 
stituted a  city  altogether  heavenly  and  divine,  and 
is  itself  inspired  by  God,  who  is  the  giver  of  eternal 
life  to  all  that  worship  him  in  sincerity  ||. 

It  is  truly  surprising  to  observe,  how  differently 
this  religion  was  of  old  received  among  men,  and 
what  different  entertainment  it  meets  with  even  to 
this  dav,  though  the  doctrine  has  been  alwavs  the 
same  :  though  it  is  still  enforced  by  the  same  argu- 
ments, and  has  the  same  difficulties  and  prejudices 
to  struggle  with.  When  the  divine  apostle  preached 
in  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  a  great  many  mocked 

*  Eodem  certe  spiritu  et  credenda,  et  inlelligcnda  sacra  scrip- 
tara,  quo  tradita  ett. 

f  Qui  cathedram  habet  in  ca?lo,  corda  docct  in  terris. 

\    To  SsOTTVEVf-O*1  T6U?  B:J<7lcCH;  C/lTTiTlHV . 

§    TV  run  §i07Tvsvruv  wiriv  ^  ctvvb^  ivyu.i$  £/irr,Ttov. 

II   St.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 
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and  ridiculed  him  :  others  said,  "  We  will  hear  thee 
again  of  this  matter;  but  certain  men  clave  unto 
him  and  believed  m."  And  that  we  may  not  think 
this  faith,  in  those  who  believed,  was  owing  to  their 
uncommon  penetration  or  sagacity  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  their  weakness  and  simplicity  on  the  other,  of 
the  two  mentioned  in  scripture,  that  believed  on  this 
occasion,  the  one  was  a  philosopher,  and  the  other 
a  woman.  Now,  though,  without  doubt,  human 
liberty  is  to  be  allowed  its  due  weight  in  this  mat- 
ter; yet  we  cannot  help  acknowledging,  that  a 
certain  influence  or  energy*  seems  to  discover  it- 
self here. 

The  basis  of  religion  is  faith  ;  just  apprehensions 
or  right  notions  f  of  God,  according  to  Epictetus. 
St.  Ignatius  says,  "  Faith  is  the  beginning  of  life, 
and  love  the  end  of  it  % :"  and  the  words  of  the 
apostle  are,  "  He  that  cometh  to  God,  must  believe 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rcwarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him  ;°  so  that  the  giving  of  a  law  to 
man,  and  the  enforcing  it  with  the  motives  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
filial  and  disinterested  obedience  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture, even  in  a  state  of  innocence. 

All  true  and  lively  faith  begets  love;  and  thus 
that  heavenly  light  is  the  vehicle  of  heat :  and  as, 
by  this  means,  true  faith  has  a  tendency  to  the  prac- 
tice of  disobedience,  so  all  true  obedience  depends 
upon  faith,  and  flows  from  it;  but  it  also  proceeds 
from  love,  because  faith  first  produces  love,  and 
then  works  by  it.  All  knowledge  of  mysteries  is 
vain,  and  of  no  value;  unless  it  have  an  influence 
upon  the  affections,  and  thereby  upon  the  whole 
conduct  of  life.  The  luminaries  of  heaven  are  placed 


n  Actsxvii.32,  34. 

*   Qhar  nta,  f/o^xv  vel  hicyuctr. 
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on  high  ;  but  they  are  so  placed,  that  they  may 
shine,  and  perform  their  periods,  for  the  benefit  of 
this  earth". 

1.  We  must  believe,  that  God  is:  this  truth  is 
written  in  capital  letters  on  every  page  of  the  sacred 
books  of  scripture:  for  all  things  that  are  therein 
delivered  by  God,  and  concerning  him,  confirm 
this,  and  take  it  for  a  primary  and  undoubted  prin- 
ciple. But  these  sacred  books  acknowledge  another 
universal  evidence  of  this  leading  truth,  and  an 
evidence  quite  distinct  from  theirs,  to  which  they 
refer  all,  even  the  most  obstinate  unbelievers,  and 
those  that  are  entirely  ignorant  of  this  celestial 
doctrine,   for  full  conviction3. 

As  it  is  quite  plain,  that  the  testimony  of  the 
written  word  will  have  little  or  no  influence  upon 
men,  who  have  not  received  the  least  tincture  of 
divine  faith;  should  any  person,  disputing  with 
them,  reason  after  this  manner,  there  is  a  God,  be- 
cause this  is  asserted  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and 
their  testimony  must,  by  all  means,  be  believed, 
because  they  are  the  word  of  God:  an  argument 
of  this  kind,  to  be  sure,  would  have  no  other 
effect,  but  to  expose  the  person  that  urged  it  to 
the  ridicule  of  Atheists  and  unbelievers;  because  it 
evidently  begs  the  question,  and  runs  into  a  vicious 
circle.  He,  therefore,  thut  would  bring  over  such 
persons  to  the  faith,  must  reason  after  a  quite 
different  manner.  But  let  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  once  accepts  these  books,  with  the  submission 
due  to  their  real  dignity,  and  divine  authenticitv, 
receive  light  and  edification  from  them  on  every 
article  of  faith,  and  with  regard  to  the  whole  system 
of  religion  in  general  :  let  him  also,  in  congratu- 
lation to  their  exalted  Author,  cry  out,  "  With 
thee,  O  Lord,  is  the  fountain  of  life  :  and  in  thy 
light  we  shall  see  light1."  And  let  him  that  desires 
to  be,  not  only   a  nominal  proficient   in  theology, 

r  Gen.  i.  1"»  "  P.om.  i,  20.  l  Psal.  xxvi.  9. 
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but  a  real  lover  of  God,  and  willing  to  be  taught  by 
him  *,    resolve   within    himself,    above   all    things, 
to  make  this   sacred    volume  his  constant    study, 
mixing    his     reading    with    frequent     and    fervent 
prayer;    for  if    this   be  omitted,     his    labour    will 
be  altogether   in   vain,   supposing  him  to    be   ever 
so   well  versed,  not  only   in   these   books,   but  also 
to  have  all  the  advantages   that  can  be  had  from 
the    knowledge    of  languages,    and   the   assistance 
of  commentators  and  interpreters.     Different  men 
have   different    views   in   reading  this  book;  as   in 
the  same  field  the  ox   looks  for   grass,   the  hound 
for   a   hare,    and    the    stork    for    a    lizard.     Some, 
fond    of    critical   remarks,    pick    up    nothing     but 
little    stones    and    shells.       Others    run    in   pursuit 
of  sublime  mysteries,  giving  themselves   but   very 
little  trouble   about  the   precepts  and  instructions, 
that  are  clear  and  evident ;  and  these  plunge  them- 
selves into  a  pit,   that   has   no    bottom.     But    the 
genuine  disciples  of  this   true  wisdom    are   those, 
who    make    it    their   daily    employment  to    purify 
their  hearts    by   the  water  of  those   fountains,   and 
reduce  their    whole    lives   to    a   conformity    with 
this  heavenly  doctrine.     They  desire  not  to  know 
these  things  only,   that  they  may  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  knowledge,    or  to   be  distinguished  in  the 
■world  ;     but  that  their  souls  may    be    healed,  and 
their  steps  directed,  so  that  they  may  be  led  through 
the  paths  of  righteousness,   to  the  glorious  felicity 
which  is  set  before  them. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  our  felicity  lies  solely 
and  entirely  in  that  blessed  God,  who  is  also  the 
fountain  and  source  of  our  being;  that  the  only 
means  of  our  union  with  him  is  true  religion  ;  and 
this,  again,  consists  in  our  entertaining  just  notions 
of  God,  worshipping  him  acceptably,  and  en- 
deavouring after  a  constant  and  unwearied  obedience 
to  all  his  commands,  according  to  that  most  pure 
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and  perfect  rule  laid  down  in  these  divine  books, 
which  we  profess  to  receive  as  such.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, have  constantly  fixed  in  our  minds  these  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  Blessed  are  the  undefiled  in  the 
way,  that  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Thou 
hast  commanded  us  to  keep  thy  precepts  diligently. 
O  !  that  my  ways  were  directed  to  keep  thy  sta- 


tutes n." 


n  Psal.  cxix.  1,  4,  5. 
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LECTURE    XXL 


Of  the  Divine  Attributes. 


OF  all  the  maxims  that  are  naturally  written 
on  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  none  more  cer- 
tain or  more  universally  known,  than  that  God  is; 
concerning  which  I  have  given  a  dissertation  some 
time  ago.  But  of  all  the  secrets  and  hidden  things 
of  nature,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  human 
study  and  inquiry,  there  is  nothing,  by  a  prodigious 
odds,  so  difficult  or  unsearchable,  as  to  know  what 
he  is.  The  saying  of  St.  Augustine  concerning 
time,  is  well  known  in  the  schools;  with  how  much 
greater  truth  might  it  be  said  ot  him,  who  is  more 
ancient  than  time,  "  and  who  bid  time  flow  from 
the  beginning*?  That  he  hath  made  darkness  his 
hiding-place,  and  amidst  that  darkness  dwells  in 
light  inaccessible',"  which,  to  our  eyes,  is  to  be 
sure  more  dark  than  darkness  itself!  O  the  divine 
darkness!  says  a  great  man  "f ;  and  another  most 
acutely,  "  If  you  divide  or  cut  asunder  this  darkness, 
who  will  shine  forth  %}  "  When,  therefore,  we  are 
to  speak  of  him,  let  us  always  call  to  remembrance 
the  admonition,  which  bids  us  "  speak  with  rever- 
ence and  fear§."  For  what  can  we  say  that  is  worthy 
of  him,  since  man,  when  he  speaks  of  God,  is  but  a 
blind  person  describing  light  ?  Yet,  blind  as  we  are, 
there  is  one  thing  we  may,  with  great  truth,  say  of 

* Qui  tempus  ab  ajvo 

Irejubet.  Boetii.  Cons.  Phil,  lib.iii.  met.  9. 
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that  glorious  light,  and  let  us  frequently  repeat  it ; 
O  when  will  that  blessed  day  shine  forth,  which  shall 
deliver  the  soul  from  those  thick  integuments  of  flesh, 
that,  like  scales  on  the  eye,  obstruct  its  sight,  and 
shall  introduce  it  into  a  more  full  and  open  view  of 
that  primitive  eternal  light  ?  Perhaps  the  properest 
answer  we  could  give  to  the  question,  What  is  God  ? 
would  be  to  observe  a  most  profound  silence  :  or,  if 
we  should  think  proper  to  give  any  answer,  it  ought 
to  be  something  next  to  this  absolute  silence;  viz. 
God  is  ;  which  gives  us  a  higher  and  better  idea  of 
him,  than  any  thing  we  can  either  express  or  con- 
ceive. 

Theological  writers  mention  three  methods,  where- 
by men  come  to  some  kind  of  knowledge  of  God 
themselves,  and  communicate  that  knowledge  to 
others,  viz.  the  way  of  negation,  the  way  of  causation, 
and  the  way  of  eminence:  yet  the  very  terms,  that 
are  used  to  express  these  ways,  shew  what  a  faint 
knowledge  of  the  invisible  Being  is  to  be  attained  by 
them  ;  so  that  the  two  last  may  be  justly  reduced  to 
the  first,  and  all  our  knowledge  of  this  kind  called 
negative.  For  to  pretend  to  give  any  explanation  of 
the  Divine  Essence,  as  distinct  from  what  we  call  his 
attributes,  would  be  a  refinement  so  absurd,  that, 
under  the  appearance  of  more  accurate  knowledge, 
it  would  betray  our  ignorance  the  more :  and  so  un- 
accountable would  it  be  to  attempt  any  such  thing, 
with  regard  to  the  unsearchable  majesty  of  God,  that 
possibly  the  most  towering  and  exalted  genius  on 
earth  ought  frankly  to  acknowledge,  that  we  know 
neither  our  own  essence,  nor  that  of  any  other  crea- 
ture, even  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible. 
Though  in  the  schools  they  distinguish  the  divine 
attributes  or  excellencies,  and  that  by  no  means  im- 
properly, into  communicable  and  incommunicable; 
yet  we  ought  so  to  guard  this  distinction,  as  always 
to  remember,  that  those  which  are  called  communi- 
cable, when  applied  to  God,  are  not  only  to  be  under- 
stood, in  a  manner  incommunicable,  and  quite  pecu- 
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liar  to  himself;  but  also,   that  in  him  they  are,  in  re- 
ality, infinitely  different  from  those  virtues  ;  or  rather, 
in  a  matter  where  the  disparity  of  the  subjects   is   so 
very  great,   those  shadows  of  virtues,  that  go  under 
the  same  name,  either  in  men  or  angels;  for  it  is  not 
only  true,  that  all  tilings,    in  the  infinite  and  eternal 
being,    are  infinite  and    eternal,  but  they   are  also, 
though   in    a    manner    quite    inexpressible,   himself, 
lie  is  good  without  quality,  great  without  quantity, 
&c.     He  is  good  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  be  called  by 
the    Evangelist,    the  only  good   being8.      He  is  also 
the  only  wise  being  ;   "  To  the  only  wise  God,"  saith 
the  Apostle.      And  the  same  Apostle  tells  us,  in  ano- 
ther place,   "That  he  only  hath  immortality,"  that 
is,  from  his  own  nature,  and  not  from  the  will  or  dis- 
position of  another*.'3      "  If  we   are  considered  as 
joined  to,  or  united  with  God," says  an  arttient  writer 
of  great  note,  "  we  have  a  being,  we  live,  and  in  some 
sort    are  wise;   but  if  we  are   compared  with  God, 
we  have  no  wisdom  at  all,  nor  do  we  live,  or  so  much 
as  have  any  existence  *j*."     All  other  things  were  by 
him  brought  out  of  nothing,  in  consequence  of  a  free 
act  of  his  will  by  means  of  his  infinite  power;  so  that 
they  may  be  justly  called  mere  contingencies,  and  he 
is   the  only   necessarily  existent  being.     Nay,   he    is 
the  only  really  existent  being,     rctvrus  ov;  or,  as  Plo- 
tinus  expresses  it,  to  C-^i^lu?  ov.     Thus  also  the  Sep- 
tuagint  speaks  of  Him,  as  the  only  existent  being  J, 
and  so  also  does  the  heathen  poet§.     This  is  likewise 
implied  in  the  exalted  name  Jehovah,  which  expresses 
his  being,  and  that  he  has  it  from  himself;   but  what 
that  being  is,  or  wherein  its  essence,  so  to  speak,  con- 
sists, it  does  not  say  ;    nor,    if  it  did,  could  we  at  all 

is  Matth.  xix.  17. 

t  Deo  si  conjungimor,  suinus,  vivinnis,  sapimus :  Deo  si  com- 
paramur,  nee  sapimus  omnino,  nee  vivimus,  iino  nee  sumus.  Greg. 
Mag.  Mor. 
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conceive  it.  Nay,  so  far  is  that  name  from  discover- 
ing what  his  being;  is,  that  it  plainly  insinuates,  that 
his  existence  is  hid,  and  covered  with  a  vail.  1  am 
who  I  am;  or,  1  am  what  I  amh.  As  if  he  had  said, 
I  myself  know  what  I  am,  but  you  neither  know, 
nor  can  know  it ;  and  if  I  should  declare  wherein  my 
being  consists,  you  could  not  conceive  it.  He  has, 
however,  manifested  in  his  works,  and  in  his  word, 
what  it  is  our  interest  to  know,  "  That  he  is  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth/' 

We  call  him  a  most  pure  spirit,  and  mean  to  say, 
that  he  is  of  a  nature  entirely  incorporeal  ;  yet  this 
word,  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  all  other  languages, 
according  to  its  primitive  and  natural  signification, 
conveys  no  other  idea,  than  that  of  a  gentle  gale,  or 
wind,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  a  body,  though 
ratified  to  a  very  great  degree;  so  that,  when  we 
speak  of  that  infinite  purity,  all  words  fail  us  ;  and 
even,  when  we  think  of  it,  all  the  refinements  of 
the  acutest  understanding  are  quite  at  a  stand,  and 
become  entirely  useless.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  as 
necessary  to  acknowledge  his  eternity,  as  his  being; 
provided,  that,  when  we  mention  the  term  God,  we 
mean  by  it  the  first  being,  supposing  that  expression 
to  include  also  his  self-exis:ence.  This  idea  of  a  first 
and  eternal  being  is  again  inseparably  connected  with 
an  infinite  degree  of  all  possible  perfection,  together 
with  immutability,  and  absolute  perseverance  there- 
in. But  all  these  are  treated  of,  at  great  length,  in 
Theological  books,  whereof  you  have  a  very  large  col- 
lection. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  suppose  God  to  be  the  first 
of  all  beings,  we  must,  unavoidably,  therefrom, 
conclude  his  unity  :  as  to  the  ineffable  Trinity  sub- 
sisting in  this  Unity,  a  mystery  discovered  only  by 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  it  is  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  the 
Old,   let    others   boldly   pry   into   it,   if  they   please, 

h  Exod.  iii.  14. 
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while  we  receive  it  with  an  humble  faith,  and  think  it 
Sufficient  for  us  to  admire  and  adore. 

The  other  Attributes,  that  use  to  be  mentioned 
on  this  subject,  may  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly 
comprehended  under  the  following  three,  viz.  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness:  for  holiness,  justice,  mercy,  in- 
finite bounty,  &c.  may  be,  with  great  propriety,  rank- 
ed under  the  general  term  of  goodness. 

But  rather  than  insist  upon  metaphysical  specula- 
tions, let  us,  while  we  walk  daily  in  these  pleasant 
fields,  be  constantly  culling  fresh  and  never  fading 
flowers.  When  the  Psalmist  cries  out,  "  Great  is 
the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised,  and  of  his 
greatness  there  is  no  end1;  he  wanted  to  shew, 
saith  St.  Augustine,  how  great  he  is;  but  how  can 
this  be  done?  Though  he  repeated,  great,  great,  the 
whole  day,  it  would  have  been  to  little  purpose,  for 
he  must  have  ended  at  last,  because  the  day  would 
have  ended  ;•  but  his  greatness  was  before  the  begin- 
ning of  days,  and  will  reach  beyond  the  end  of 
time-j"."  The  poet  expresses  himself  admirably  well, 
"  I  will  praise  thee,  C)  blessed  God,  with  my  voice, 
I  will  praise  thee,  also,  with  silence.  For  thou,  O 
inexpressible  Father,  who  can'st  never  be  known, 
understandest  the  silence  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  any 
words  or  expressions  £." 

'  Psa^.ra  cxlv.  3. 

t  Volebat  dicere  quam  magnus  sit,  sed  hoc  qui  fieri  potest? 
Etsi  tota  die  magnum  diceret,  parum  esset,  finiret  enim  aliquando, 
quia,  finiretur  dies,  magnitudo  autem  illius  ante  dies,  &  ultra  dies, 
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LECTURE    XXII. 


How  to  regulate  Life  according  to  the  Rules  of 

Religion. 


I  HAVE  now,  at  different  times,  addressed  my- 
self to  you  upon  several  subjects  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  of  the  utmost  necessity  ;  though,  what  I 
have  hitherto  said,  was  only  designed  as  a  preface, 
or  introduction,  to  what  I  further  proposed ;  but  to 
attempt  to  prosecute  this  design,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  year,  would  be  quite  improper,  and  to  little  or 
no  purpose;  I  shall,  therefore,  altogether  forbear  en- 
tering upon  it,  and,  for  this  time,  lay  before  you  a 
few  advices,  which  may  be  useful,  not  only  in  order 
to  employ,  to  greater  advantage,  the  months  of  va- 
cation, that  are  now  at  hand,  but  also  the  better  to 
regulate  your  whole  lives. 

And  my  first  advice  shall  be,  to  avoid  too  much 
sleep,  which  wastes  the  morning  hours,  that  are 
most  proper  for  study,  as  well  as  for  the  exercises 
of  religion;  and  stupifies  and  enervates  the  strength 
of  body  and  mind.  I  remember,  that  the  famous 
abbot  of  Clairevaux*,  when  he  found  the  friars 
sleeping  immoderately,  used  to  say,  "  That  they 
slept  like  the  secular  clergy  f."  And,  though  we 
do  not  admit  of  the  severe  rules  to  which  the 
monks  subjected  themselves,  we  must  at  least 
allow,  that  the  measure  and  degree  of  sleep,  and 
other  bodily  refreshments,  suitable  for  a  young  man, 
devoted  to  study  and  devotion,  is  very  far  different 
from  that  excess,  in  which  the  common  sort  of  man- 
kind indulge  themselves. 

*  St.  Bernard.  +  Scculariter  dormire. 
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Another  advice,  which  is  akin  to,  and  nearly 
connected  with,  the  former,  shall  be,  to  observe 
temperance  in  eating-  and  drinking  :  for  moderation 
in  sleeping  generally  follows  sobriety  in  eating,  and 
other  sensual  gratifications;  but  that  thick  cloud 
of  vapours,  that  arises  from  a  full  stomach,  must  of 
necessity  overwhelm  all  the  animal  spirits,  and  keep 
them  long  locked  up  in  an  indolent  inactive  state. 
Therefore  the  Greeks,  not  without  reason,  express 
these  two  duties,  to  be  sober,  and  to  be  watchful, 
indifferently  by  the  same  term.  And  the  Apostle 
Peter,  that  he  might  make  his  connection  more  evi- 
dent, uses,  indeed,  two  words  for  this  purpose;  but 
exhorts  to  these  duties,  as  closely  connected  toge- 
ther, or  rather,  as  if  they  were,  in  some  respect,  but 
one,  Be  sober,  be  vigilant*.  And,  in  the  same 
Epistle,  having  substituted  another  word  for  sobri- 
ety, he  expresses  watchfulness  by  the  same  word  he 
had  put  for  sobriety  in  the  other  place,  Be  sober  and 
watch-f.  Both  these  dispositions  are  so  applied  to 
the  mind,  as  to  include  a  sober  and  watchful  state  of 
the  body  and  senses;  as  this  is  exceeding  useful,  nay 
quite  necessary,  in  order  to  a  correspondent  frame 
of  the  mind:  and  that  disposition,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  not  only  subservient,  but  also  necessary 
to  piety  and  constancy  in  prayer:  "  Be  sober  and 
"watch  unto  prayer  J." 

When  the  body  is  reduced  to  its  lightest  and  most 
active  state,  still,  as  it  is  corruptible,  it  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  burthen  to  the  mind;  how  much  more  must  it  be 
so,  when  it  is  depressed  with  an  immoderate  load  of 
meat  and  drink;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  of 
sleep?  Nor  can  the  mind  rouse  itself,  or  use  the 
wings  of  contemplation  and  prayer  with  freedom, 
when  it  is  overpowered  with  so  heavy  a  load  :  nay, 
neither  can  it  make  any  remarkable  progress  in  th§ 

*  N>i-i|/«T£,  ypnyofr,cra.Ti. 
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study  of  human  literature,  but.  will  move  slowly, 
and  embarrassed,  be  at  a  stand,  like  a  wheel-car- 
riage in  deep  clay.  The  Greeks,  very  justly,  ex- 
pressed the  virtue,  we  are  now  recommending,  by 
the  term  a-octpfoawn,  it  being,  as  your  favourite  phi- 
losopher* observes  in  his  Ethicks,  the  great  preserv- 
ative of  the  mind.  lie  is  certainly  a  very  great  ene- 
my to  his  own  understanding  that  lives  high,  and 
indulges  himself  in  luxury.  "  A  fat  belly  is  seldom 
accompanied  with  an  acute  understanding  f."  Nor 
is  it  my  intention  in  this,  only  to  warn  you  against 
drunkenness  and  luxury;  I  would  willingly  hope, 
that  such  an  advice  would  be  superfluous  to  you : 
but,  in  this  conflict,  I  would  willingly  carry  you  to 
such  a  pitch  of  victory,  that,  at  your  ordinary  and 
least  delicious  meals,  that  you  would  always  stop 
some  degrees  within  the  bounds,  to  which  your  appe- 
tite would  carry  you.  Consider  "  that,  as  Catosaid, 
the  belly  has  no  ears  %"  but  it  has  a  mouth,  into 
which  a  bridle  must  be  put,  and,  therefore,  I  address 
not  myself  to  it,  but  to  the  directing  mind,  that  is 
set  over  it,  which,  for  that  reason,  ought  to  govern 
the  body,  with  all  its  senses,  and  curb  them  at  its 
pleasure.  St.  Bernard's  words  are  admirable  to  this 
purpose,  "A  prudent  mind,  devoted  to  God,  ought 
so  to  act  in  its  body,  as  the  master  of  a  family  in 
his  own  house.  He  ought  not  to  suffer  his  flesh  to  be, 
as  Solomon  expresses  it,  like  a  brawling  woman,  nor 
any  carnal  appetite  to  act  like  a  rebellious  servant; 
but  to  enure  them  to  obedience  and  patience.  lie 
must  not  have  his  senses  for  his  guides,  but  bring 
them  into  subjection  and  subserviency  to  reason  and 
religion.  He  must,  by  all  means,  have  his  house 
and  family  so  ordered,  and  well  disciplined,  that  he 
can  say  to  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  another, 
Come,"' and  he  cometh ;  and,  to  his  servant  the  body, 
Po  this,  and  it  doeth  what  it   is  bid,  without  mur- 

*    Aristotle.  fnW*  y*S"Jg  hrtirrov  a  rUrei  voov. 
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mining.  The  body  must  also  be  treated  with  a  lit- 
tle hardship,  that  it  may  not  be  disobedient  to  the 
mind*."  "  For  be,  saith  Solomon,  that  delicately 
bringeth  up  his  servant  from  a  child,  shall  have  him 
become  a  rebellious  son  at  last1/''  This  is  what 
1  would  have  you  aspire  to,  a  conquest  over  your 
flesh,  and  all  its  lusts ;  tor  they  carry  on  a  deadly 
war  against  your  souls;  and  their  desires  are  then 
most  to  be  resisted,  when  they  flatter  most.  What 
an  unhappy  and  dishonourable  inversion  of  nature  it 
is,  when  the  flesh  commands,  and  the  mind  is  in 
subjection!  When  the  flesh,  which  is  vile,  gross, 
earthly,  and  soon  to  be  the  food  of  worms,  governs 
"  the  soul,  that  is  the  breath  of  God,  &c.  f" 

Another  thing  I  would  have  you  beware  of,  is 
immoderate  speech.  The  evils  of  the  tongue  are 
many;  but  the  shortest  way  to  find  a  remedy  for 
them  all,  is  to  study  silence,  and  avoid,  as  the  poet 
expresses  it,  -'excessive  prating,  and  a  vast  desire 
of  speaking  +." 

''He  is  a  perfect  man,  as  the  Apostle  James  ex- 
presses it,  who  offends  not  in  word"1;"  and  therefore, 
doubtless,  he  that  speaks  least,  offends  in  this  re- 
spect more  rarely.  "  But  in  the  multitude  of  words, 
as  the  wise  man  observes,  there  wants  not  sinn." 
To  speak  much,  and  also  to  the  purpose,  seldom  fall* 


*  Sic  prudens  &  Deo  decatus  animus  habere  se  debet  in  corpore 
suo,  sicut  pater  familitis  in  domo  sua.  Non  habeat,  sicut  Solomon 
dicit,  mulierem  litigiosam  carnem  suam,  nee  ullum  appetitum  car- 
rtis  ut  servum  rebellem,  sed  ad  obedientiam  &  patientiam  assue- 
factum.  Habeat  sensus  suos  non  duces,  sed  rationi  &  religioni 
servientes  &  sequaces ;  habeat  omnem  omninodomum  vel  familiam 
suam  sic  ordinatamy  &  di»ciplinae  subditam,  ut  dicat  huic  vade,  & 
vadat,  &  alii,  veni,  &  veniat,  &  servo  corpori,  facito  hoc,  &  sine 
murmure  fiat  quod  jubetur,  &  paulo  certe  durius  tractandum  est 
corpus,  ne  animo  male  pareat. 

1  Prov.  xxix.  21. 

"F  ¥vXfl   &'  fS"»»  a>j(W.«  $£«,   &c. 

I  Improba  garrulitas,  studiumq;  immane  loquendi. 

m  James   iii.  2.  L  n  Prov.  x.  1<). 
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to  the  share  of  one  man*.  Now,  that  we  may  avoid 
loquacity,  we  must  love  solitude,  and  render  it  fami- 
liar; that  so  every  one  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  much  to  himself,  and  little  to  other  people. 
"We  must,  to  be  sure,  says  a  Kern  pis,  be  in  charity 
with  all  men;  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  be  familiar 
with  every  onej*."  General,  and  indiscriminate 
conversation  with  every  one  we  meet,  is  a  mean  and 
silly  thing.  Even,  when  we  promise  ourselves  com- 
fort and  satisfaction,  from  free  conversation,  we  of- 
ten return  from  such  interviews  with  uneasiness; 
or,  at  least,  have  spoken  and  heard  such  things,  as, 
upon  serious  reflection,  may  justly  give  us  concern. 
But,  if  we  would  secure  our  tongues  and  senses,  or 
keep  safe  our  hearts,  and  all  the  issues  of  life,  we 
must  be  frequent  at  prayer,  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  at  night,  or  oftener  throughout  the  day,  and 
continually  walk,  as  in  the  presence  of  God;  always 
remembering,  that  he  observes  not  only  our  words 
and  actions,  but  also  takes  notice  of  our  most  secret 
thoughts.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  true 
piety:  for  he,  who  is  always  sensible,  that  that  pure 
and  all-seeing  eye  is  continually  upon  him,  will  ne- 
ver venture  to  sin,  with  set  purpose,  or  full  consent 
of  mind.  This  sense  of  the  divine  presense,  would 
certainly  make  our  life,  on  this  earth,  like  that  of 
the  angels;  for,  according  to  our  Lord's  expression, 
it  is  their  peculiar  advantage,  "continually  to  be- 
hold the  face  of  our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven."  By 
this  means  Joseph  escaped  the  snares  laid  for  him  by 
his  imperious  mistress;  and,  as  if  he  had  thrown  wa- 
ter upon  it,  extinguished  that  fiery  dart  with  this 
seasonable  reflection,  "  Shall  I  do  this  great  wicked- 
pess,  and  sin  against  God  {."    He  might  have  escaped 

*  Xfc>p»$  TO  T      S17TEIV  TroAXa  >cj  ~0C  XCttfiX. 

f  Charitas  certe  habenda  est  crga  omncs,  sed  familiaritas  non  ex- 
pedit. 

I  Gen.  xxxix.  9« 
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the  eyes  of  men,  but  he  stood  in  awe  of  that  invisi- 
ble eye,  from  which  nothing  can  be  hid.  We  read 
of  a  good  man  of  old,  who  got  the  better  of  a  temp- 
tation, of  the  same  kind,  by  the  same  serious  consi- 
deration ;  for,  being  carried  from  one  chamber  to  an- 
other, by  the  woman  that  tempted  him,  he  still  de- 
manded a  place  of  greater  seeresy,  till  having  brought 
him  to  the  most  retired  place  of  the  whole  house, 
here,  said  she,  no  person  will  find  us  out,  no  eye  can 
see  us.  To  this  he  answered,  will  no  eye  see?  Will 
not  that  of  God  perceive  us?  By  which  saying,  he 
himself  escaped  the  snare,  and,  by  the  influence  of 
divine  grace,  brought  the  sinful  woman  to  repent- 
ance.    But  now, 


Let  us  pray. 

Praise  waits  for  thee,  O  Lord,  in  Zion;  and  to 
be  employed  in  paying  thee  that  tribute,  is  a  be- 
coming and  pleasant  exercise:  it  is  due  to  thee 
from  all  the  works  of  thy  hands,  but  particularly 
proper  from  thy  saints  and  celestial  spirits.  Elevate, 
O  Lord,  our  minds,  that  they  may  not  grovel  on  the 
earth,  and  plunge  themselves  in  the  mire ;  but,  be- 
ing carried  upwards,  may  taste  the  pleasures  of  thy 
house,  that  exalted  house  of  thine,  the  inhabitants 
whereof  are  continually  singing  thy  praises.  Their 
praises  add  nothing  to  thee,  but  they  themselves  are 
perfectly  happy  therein.  While  they  behold  thy 
boundless  goodness,  without  any  vail,  admire  thy 
uncreated  beauty,  and  celebrate  the  praises  thereof 
throughout  all  ages.  Grant  us,  that  we  may  walk 
in  the  paths  of  holiness,  and,  according  to  our  mea- 
sure, exalt  thy  name,  even  on  this  earth,  until  we 
also  be  translated  into  the  glorious  assembly  of  those 
who  serve  thee  in  thy  higher  house. 

Remember  thy  goodness  and  thy  covenant  to  thy 
church  n.ili  ant  upon  this  earth,  and  exposed  to 
dangers  amidst  so   many  enemies:  yet   we  believe, 
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that,  notwithstanding  all  these  dangers,  it  will  be 
safe  at  last:  it  may  be  distressed,  and  plunged  in 
the  waters,  but  it  cannot  be  quite  overwhelmed,  or 
finally  perish.  Pour  out  thy  blessing  upon  this  our 
nation,  our  city,  and  university  :  we  depend  upon 
thee,  O  Father,  without  whose  hand  we  should  not 
have  been,  and  without  whose  favour  we  can  never 
be  happy.  Inspire  our  hearts  with  gladness,  thou, 
who  alone  art  the  fountain  of  solid,  pure,  and  per- 
manent joy,  and  lead  us,  by  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness and  grace,  to  the  rest  and  light  of  glory,  for 
the  sake  of  thy  Son,  our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ; 
Amen. 


ILECTU1RE    XXIII. 

Of  Purity  of  Life. 

IN  every  act  of  religious  worship,  what  a  great 
advantage  would  it  be,  to  remember  that  saying 
of  our  great  Master,  which  nobody  is  altogether 
ignorant  of,  and  yet  scarce  any  know  as  they  ought, 
"  That  God,  whom  ive  worship,  is  a  spirit,  and 
therefore  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth8." 
He  is  a  spirit,  a  most  pure  spirit,  and  the  father  of 
spirits:  he  is  truth,  primitive  truth,  and  the  most 
pure  fountain  of  ail  truth:  "  But  we  all  have  erred 
in  heart*."  We  are  indeed  spirits,  but  spirits  im- 
mersed in  flesh  ;  nay,  as  it  were,  converted  into  flesh, 
and,  the  light  of  truth  being  extinguished  within  us, 
quite  involved  in  the  darkness  of  error:  and,  what 
still  sets  us  in  greater  opposition  to  the  truth,  every 
thing  about  us  is  false  and  delusive;  "There  is  no 
soundness  f."  How  improper,  therefore,  are  we,  who 
are  deceitful  and  carnal%,  to  worship  that  spirit  of 
supreme  truth  ?  Though  we  pray,  and  fast  often, 
yet  all  our  sacrifices,  as  they  are  polluted  by  the 
impure  hands  wherewith  we  offer  them,  must  be  of- 
fensive, and  unacceptable  to  God;  and  the  more 
they  are  multiplied,  the  more  the  pure  and  spotless 
Deity  must  complain  of  them,  as  the  grievance  is 
thereby  enhanced.  Thus,  by  his  prophet,  he  com- 
plained of  his  people  of  old:  "  Your  new  moons, 
saith  he,  and  your  appointed  feasts,  my  soul  hateth  : 
they  are  a  trouble  to  me;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them  : 
therefore,  when  you  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will 

*  John  iv.  24. 
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hide  mine  eyes  from  you,  and,  as  it  were,  turn  my 
back  upon  you  with  disdain:  but,  if  you  will  wash 
you,  and  make  you  clean,  then  come,  and  let  us  rea- 
son together" :''  as  if  he  had  said,  then  let  us  con- 
verse together,  and  if  there  be  any  difference  between 
us.  let  us  talk  over  the  matter,  and  settle  it  in  a 
friendly  manner,  that  our  complaints  may  he  turn- 
ed into  mutual  embraces,  and  all  your  sins  being* 
freely  and  fully  forgiven,  you  may  be  restored  to 
perfect  innocence:  "Though  your  sins  be  as  scar- 
let, they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they 
be  redder  than  crimson,  they  shall  be  whiter  than 
wool:  wash  yourselves,  and  I  will  also  wash  you, 
and  most  completely  wipe  away  all  your  stains." 

But  that  we  may  be  the  better  provided  for  this 
useful,  and  altogether  necessary  exercise  of  cleans- 
ing our  hearts  and  ways,  and  apply  to  it  with  the 
greater  vigour,  let  us  dwell  a  little  upon  that  sacred 
expression  in  the  Psalms,  "Wherewith  shall  a  young 
man  purify  his  way  ?"  The  answer  is,  "  By  taking 
heed  thereto  according  to  thy  word1."  In  this  ques- 
tion, several  things  offer  themselves  to  our  observa- 
tion. 

1.  That,  without  controversy*,  purity  of  life,  or 
conversation,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  desirable  at- 
tainment, and  that  it  must,  by  all  means,  begin  at 
the  very  fountain,  that  is,  the  heart;  whence,  as  So- 
lomon observes,  "proceed  the  issues  of  life."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  psalm,  they  are  pronounced 
blessed,  "  Who  are  pure,  or  undefiled  in  the  way, 
who  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord."  And,  in  another 
place,  "Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  even  to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart*. " 
And  the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  this  purpose  are, 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God1."  Nor  is  the  true  and  genuine  beauty  of  the 
soul  any  thing  distinct  from  this  purity  and  sanc- 
tity; this  is  the  true  image  of  its  great  Creator; 

h  Isaiah,  i.  '  Psm.  cxix.  9.  *  o^o^oyn'xuu^-, 

k  Psni.  lxxiii.  1.  1  Matt.  v.  8. 
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that  golden  crown,  which  most  unhappily  dropt  off 
the  head  of  man,    when  he  fell:  so  that,   with  the 
greatest  justice,  we  may  lament  and  say,  "  Woe  un- 
to us  that  we  have  sinned/'     And  it  is  the  general 
design    and    intention   of  all   religion,    all  its  mys- 
teries, and  all  its  precepts,   that  this  crown  may  be 
a°ain  restored,  at  least,   to  some  part  of  the  human 
race,    and   this    image  again  stamped   upon    them ; 
which   image,    when  fully  compleated,  and  for  ever- 
confirmed,  will  certainly  constitute  a  great  part  of 
that  happiness,  we  now  hope  for,  and  aspire  after. 
Then,  we  trust,  we  shall  attain  to  a  more  full  con- 
formity and  resemblance  to  our  beloved  head.     And, 
even  in  this  wayfaring  state,   the  more  deeply  and 
thoroughly  our  souls  are  tinctured  with   the  divine 
flame  of  charity,  joined  with  this   beautiful  purity, 
the  more  we  resemble  him,  "  who  is  white  and  ruddv, 
and  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men.''     The  Father   of 
mercies  has   made  choice  of  us,    that  we   may  be 
holy ;  the  Son  of  God,   blessed  for  ever,  has  once  for 
all,  shed  his  blood  upon  earth,  in  order  to  purify  us, 
and  daily  pours  out  his  spirit  from  heaven  upon  us, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

But  to  consider  the  matter,  as  it  is  in  itself,  where 
is  the  person,  that  does  not,  even  by  the  force  of 
natural  instinct,  disdain  filth  and  nastiness,  or  at 
least  prefer  to  it  purity  and  neatness  of  body  ?  Now, 
as  the  soul  greatly  excels  the  body,  so  much  the 
more  desirable  is  it,  that  it  should  be  found  in  a  state 
of  beauty  and  purity.  In  like  manner,  were  we  to 
travel  a  journey,  who  would  not  prefer  a  plain  and 
clean  way  to  one  that  were  rough  and  dirty?  But 
the  way  of  life,  which  is  not  the  case  in  other 
matters,  will  be  altogether  such  as  you  would  have 
it  or  chuse  to  make  it.  With  God's  assistance, 
and  the  influence  of  his  grace,  a  good  man  is  at 
pains  to  purify  his  own  way  ;  but  men  of  an  im- 
pure and  beastly  disposition,  who  delight  to  wallow 
in  the  mire,  may  always  easily  obtain  their  sordid 
%vish.     But   I  hope    that   you,    disdaining   such   a 
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brutish  indignity,  will,  in  preference  to  every  thing 
else,  give  your  most  serious  attention  to  this  enquiry, 
by  what  means  even  young  men  and  boys  may  pu- 
rity their  way,  and,  avoiding  the  dirty  paths  of  the 
common  sort  of  mankind,  walk  in  such  as  are  more 
pleasant  and  agreeable. 

2.  Observe,  that  purity  is  not  such  an  easy  mat- 
ter that  it  may  fall  by  chance  in  the  way  of  those 
that  are  not  in  quest  of  it,  but  a  work  of  great  art 
and  industry.  IJence  you  may  also  learn,  that  the 
way,  even  of  young  men  or  boys*,  stand  very  much 
in  need  of  this  careful  attention.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that,  in  some  respect,  the  reformation  of  youth  is 
easier,  and  sooner  accomplished,  that  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  shameful  and  wicked  Mays,  nor  con- 
firmed in  sinful  habits;  but  there  are  other  regards, 
wherein  it  is  more  difficult  to  reduce  that  period  of 
life  to  purity,  particularly,  as  it  is  more  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  outward  objects  that  surround  it, 
and  easily  disposed  to  imbibe  the  very  worst:  the 
examples  and  incitements  to  vice  beset  youth  in 
greater  abundance,  and  those  of  that  age  are  more 
apt  to  fall  in  with  them. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  easiness  or  diffi- 
culty of  reforming  youth  and  childhood,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  this  question,  which,  without  doubt,  is 
proposed  with  wisdom  and  seriousness,  t^at  this 
matter  is  within  the  verge  of  possibility,  and  of  the 
number  of  such  as  are  fit  to  be  attempted.  Youth 
is  not  so  headstrong,  nor  childhood  so  foolish,  but 
by  proper  means  they  can  be  bent  and  formed  to 
virtue  and  piety.  Notwithstanding  the  irregular  de- 
sires and  forzvardness'f  of  youth,  and  that  madness, 
whereby  they  are  hurried  to  forbidden  enjoyments, 
there  are  words  and  expressions  that  can  soothe 
this  impetuosity,  even  such,  that  by  them  youth 
can  tame  and  compose  itself,    "By   attending  to  it- 

*  The  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  text,  properly  signifies  a  boy. 
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self  and  its  ways,  according  to  thy  word:"  that  match- 
less word,  which  contains  all  those  particular  words 
and  expressions,  not  only  that  arc  proper  to  purify 
and  quiet  all  the  motions  and  affections  of  the  soul, 
but  also,  by  a  certain  divine  power,  are  wonderfully 
efficacious  for  that  purpose.  And  what  was  said  of 
old,  concerning  Sparta,  and  its  discipline,  may  be, 
with  much  greater  truth,  asserted  of  the  divine  law, 
and  true  religion,  viz.  that  it  had  a  surprising  power 
to  tame  and  subdue  mankind*.  And  this  leads  us 
directly  to  the  answer  of  the  question  in  the  text; 
"  By  attending  thereto,  according  to  thy  word." 

This  is  not,   therefore,   to  be  done  according  to' 
our  philosophy,  but  according  to  thy  word,   O  eter- 
nal light,  truth,   and  purity  !   The  philosophy  of  the 
heathens,  it  is  true,  contains  some  moral  instructions 
and  precepts,   that  are  by  no  means  despicable;  but 
this  is  only  so  far  as  they  are  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  divine  law,  though  the  philosophers 
themselves  knew  nothing  of  it:  but  the  only  perfect 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  that  ought  to  be  univer- 
sally received,  is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.     This 
the  antient  fathers  of  the  primitive  church  have  as- 
serted,  and  fully  proved,  to  the  honour  of  our  reli- 
gion.     But  those,  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  study 
of  philosophy,   can    neither  reform   themselves   nor 
others,  if  nature  be  but  a  little  obstinate;  and  their 
wisdom,    when   it   does   its  utmost,   rather  conceals 
vices,  than  eradicates  them  ;  but  the  divine  precepts 
make  so  great   a  change   upon  the  man,   and,   sub- 
duing his  old  habits,  so  reform  him,  that  you  would 
not  know  him  to  be  the  same.     If  any  of  you  then 
aspire  to   this  purity  of  mind  and  way,  you  must, 
with  all  possible  care,  conform  yourself,  and  every 
thing  about  you,  to  the  instructions  and  precepts  of 
this  divine  word.      Nor  think    this  a  hard  saying; 
for  the  study  of  purity  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  un- 
pleasant or  disagreeable,  unless  you  think  it  a  griev- 
ance to  become,  like  unto  God. 
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Consider  now,  young  men,  nay  you,  who,  with- 
out offence,  will  suffer  yourselves  to  be  called  boys; 
consider,  I  sajf,  wherein  consists  that  true  wisdom, 
which  deserves  to  be  pursued  with  the  most  earnest 
study  and  application,  and  whereby,  if  you  will,  you 
may  far  exceed  those  that  are  your  superiors  in 
years;  be  ambitious  to  attain  the  advantage  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  and  consequently  the  condition 
upon  which  it  depends,  for  they  are  inseparably  con- 
nected together  ;  reconcile  your  minds  to  a  strict  at- 
tention to  your  ways,  according  to  the  divine  word, 
and  by  this  means,  (which  is  a  very  rare  attainment) 
you  will  reconcile  youth,  and  even  childhood,  to 
the  purity  here  recommended:  account  the  divine 
word  and  precepts  preferable  to  your  daily  food ;  yea, 
let  them  be  dearer  to  you  than  your  eyes,  and  even 
than  life  itself. 


C  C  3 
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Before  the  Communion. 

IT  is  the  advice  of  the  wise  man,  "  Dwell  at  home, 
or  with  yourself;"  and  though  there  are  very 
few  that  do  this,  yet  it  is  surprising,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  cannot  be  prevailed  upon,  at  least, 
to   visit  themselves    sometimes;  but   according   to 
the  saying  of  the  wise  Solomon,   "  The  eyes  of  the 
fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth."     It  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  signal  privi- 
lege, to  reflect  upon  itself;  yet  we,  foolishly  neglect«- 
ing  this   most  valuable  gift,  conferred  upon  us   by 
our  Creator,  and  the  great  ornament  of  our  nature, 
spend  our  lives  in  a  brutish  thoughtlessness.      Were 
a  man,  not  only  to  turn  in  upon  himself,   carefully 
to  search  and  examine  his  own  heart,  and  daily  en- 
deavour to  improve  it  more  and  more  in  purity,  but 
also  to  excite  others,   with  whom  he   conversed,  to 
this  laudable  practice,    by  seasonable  advice,    and 
affecting    exhortations,   he  would    certainly     think 
himself  very  happy  in  these  exercises.   Now,  though 
this  expedient  is  never  unseasonable,  yet  it  will  be 
particularly  proper,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  to 
try    it  upon   yourselves,  as  you  are  not    ignorant, 
that  it  is  the  great  apostolical   rule,   with  respect  to 
all  that  are  called  to  celebrate  the  divine  mysteries, 
"  that  every   man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him 
eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cupe." 

I  do  not  here  intend  a  full  explication  of  this 
mystery,  but  only  to  put  you  in  mind,  that,  in 
order  to  a  saving  use,  and  participation  thereof,  a 
twofold  judgment  must,  of  necessity,    be  formed  ; 

e  1  Cor.  xi.  28. 
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the    first  with   respect  to  our  own  souls,   and   the 
other  to  that  of  the  Lord's  body.    These  the  apostle 
considers  as   closely  connected  together,  and  there- 
fore expresses   both  by  the  same  word;     The    trial 
we  are  to  make  of  ourselves,  is  indeed  expressed  by 
the  word   Soiipd^tiv,  which  signifies  to  prove,   or  to 
try  ;  but  immediately  after  he  expresses  it  by  judg- 
ing ourselves,   "  for  if  we   would  judge    ourselves, 
&c.  *."  whereas,    in  the  preceding   verses,   he  had 
mentioned    the  other  judgment  to  be   formed,   and 
expressed  it  by  the  same  word   JW/umv,   which   sig- 
nifies to  judge   or  discern,    "  Not   discerning    the 
Lord's  body  j"."     And  this  is  that  which  renders  a 
vast  many  unworthy  of  so  great  an   honour;  they 
approach  this   heavenly    feast,   without  forming   a 
right  judgment  either  of  themselves,   oj  of  it:   but, 
that  we  form  a  judgment  of  ourselves,  it  is  necessary, 
that  we  first  bring  ourselves  to  an   impartial  trial : 
and,  to  be  sure,  1  should  much  rather  advise  you  to 
this  inward  self-examination,  and  heartily  wish  I 
could  persuade  you  to  it,  than  that  you  should  con- 
tent yourselves  with  a  lifeless  trial  of  your  memory, 
by  repeating  compositions  on  this  subject. 

Consider  with  yourselves,  pray,  and  think  seri- 
ously, what  madness,  what  unaccountable  folly  it 
is,  to  trifle  with  the  Majesty  of  the  most  high  God, 
and  to  offer  to  infinite  wisdom  the  sacrifices  of  dis- 
traction and  folly  ?  Shall  we,  who  are  but  insigni- 
ficant worms.  "  thus  provoke  the  Almighty  King 
to  jealousy  $,"  as  if  we  were  stronger  than  he,  and 
of  purpose,  run  our  heads,  as  it  were,  against  that 
power,  the  slightest  touch  whereof  would  crush  us 
to  dust  ?  Do  we  not  know,  that  the  same  God,  who 
is  an  enlivening  and  saving  light  to  all  that  worship 
with  humble  piety,  is  nevertheless,  a  consuming 
fire  to  all  the  impious  and  profane,  who  pollute 
his  sacrifices  with  impure  hearts  and  unclean 
hands  ?  And   that  those  especially,  who  have  been 
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employed  in  his  church;  and  in  the  divine  offices, 
yet  have  not  experienced  his  influence  as  a  pure  and 
shining  light,  will  unavoidably  feel  him  as -a  {laming 
fire?  Let  his  saints  rejoice  and  exult  before  God, 
for  this  he  not  only  allows,  but  even  commands  ; 
yet  let  even  those  of  them,  who  have  siatle  the 
greatest  advances  in  holiness,  remember,  that 
his  holy  and  spiritual  joy  is  to  be  joined  with  holy 
fear  and  trembling  :  nay,  the  greater  progress 
they  have  made  in  holiness,  the  more  deeply  will 
they  feel  this  impressed  upon  their  minds,  so  that 
they  can  by  no  means  forget  it.  "  The  great  eye 
is  over  us,  let  us  be  afraid  *.'*  Great  is  our  God, 
and  holy  ;  even  the  angels  worship  him.  Let  his 
saints  approach  him,  but  with  humility  and  fear ; 
but,  as  for  the  slothful,  and  those  that  are  immers- 
ed in  guilt,  that  securely  and  with  pleasure  indulge 
themselves  in -impure  affections,  let  them  not  dare 
to  come  near.  Yet,  if  there  are  any,  let  their  guilt 
and  pollution  be  ever  so  great,  who  find  arising 
within  them  a  hearty  aversion  to  their  own  impurity, 
and  an  earnest  desire  after  holiness:  behold  there  is 
opened  for  you  a  living  and  pure  fountain,  most 
effectual  for  cleansing  and  washing  away  all  sort  of 
stains,  as  well  as  for  refreshing  languishing:  and 
thirstv  souls.  And  he  that,  is  the  living  and  never- 
failing  fountain  of  purity  and  grace,  encourages, 
calls,  and  exhorts  you  to  come  to  him,  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  are  athirst,  &c."  And  again,  "All 
that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  unto  me,  and 
him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will,  by  no  means,  re^ 
ject  or  cast  out*;" 

Ask  yourselves,  therefore,  what  you  would  be  at, 
and  with  what  dispositions  you  come  to  this  most 
sacred  table?  Say,  whither  art  thou  going,  and  what 
seekest  thou,  O  mv  soul  ?  For  it  would  be  an  in- 
stance  of  the  most  extravagant  sloth  and  folly  to 
set  about  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  and  so 
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serious,  without  any  end,  without  the  prospect  of 
any  advantage,  and  therefore  without  any  .serious 
turu  of  mind,  or  as  one  doing  nothing  ;  yet  this  is 
the  case  of  vast  numbers,  that  meet  together  in  di- 
vine assemblies,  and  at  this  holy  sacrament.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  that  those  should  find  nothing,  who 
absolutely  have  nothing  in  view  ?  and  that  he  who, 
is  hound  for  no  harbour,  should  meet  with  no 
favourable  wind  ?  They  give  themselves  up  to  the 
torrent  of  custom,  and  steer  not  their  course  to  any 
particular  port,  but  fluctuate  and  know  not  whither 
they  are  carried  ;  or,  if  they  are  alarmed  with  any 
sting  of  conscience,  it  is  only  a  kind  of  incon- 
siderate and  irregular  motion,  and  reaches  no  fur- 
ther than  the  exterior  surface  of  sacred  institutions. 
But,  as  for  you,  who,  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  angels,  "  Seek  Jesus,  fear  not,  you  will  certainly 
find  him,  and  in  him  all  things  :  for  it  hath  pleased 
the  Father,  that  in  him  all  fullness  should  dwell';" 
so  that  in  him  there  is  no  vacuity,  and  without  him 
nothing  else  but  emptiness  and  vanity  ;  let  us  em- 
brace him,  therefore,  with  our  whole  hearts,  and  on 
him  alone  let  us  depend  and  rely. 

Let  his  death,  which  we  commemorate  by  this 
mystery,  extinguish  in  us  all  worldly  affections : 
may  we  feel  his  divine  power  working  us  into  a  con- 
formity to  his  sacred  image ;  and  having  our 
strength,  as  it  were,  renewed  by  his  means,  let  us 
travel  towards  our  heavenly  country,  constantly 
following  him  with  a  resolute  and  accelerated 
pace. 

The  concern  of  purifying  the  heart  in  good  ear- 
nest, taking  proper  measures  for  conforming  the 
life  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel,  is  equally  incumbent 
upon  all.  For  this  is  the  great  and  true  design  of 
all  divine  worship,  and  of  all  religious  institutions; 
though  the  greater  part  of  mankind  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  outward  surface  of  them,  and  there- 
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fore  catch  nothing  but  shadows  in  religion  itself, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  concerns  of  life.  We  have 
public  prayers,  and  solemn  sacraments  ;  vet,  if  amidst 
all  these,  one  should  look  for  the  true  and  lively 
characters  of  Christian  faith,  or,  in  the  vast  num- 
bers that  attend  these  institutions,  he  should  search 
for  those  that,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  approve 
themselves  the  true  followers  of  their  great  Master, 
he  would  find  reason  to  compare  them  to  "  a  few 
persons,  swimming  at  a  great  distance  from  one  ano- 
ther, in  a  vast  ocean  *." 

It  has  been  observed  long  ago  by  one,  "  that 
in  Rome  itself  he  had  found  nothing  of  Romef;" 
which,  with  too  great  truth,  might"  be  applied  to 
religion,  about  which  we  make  so  great  a  bustle  at 
present:  there  is  scarce  any  thing  at  all  of  religion 
in  it;  unless  we  imagine  that  religion  consists  of 
words,  as  a  grove  does  of  trees.  For,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  lies  in  the  mortification  of  sin,  unfeigned 
humility,  brotherly  charity,  and  a  noble  contempt 
of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  "  whither  has  it  gone, 
and  left  us  %  ?"  As  for  you,  young  gentlemen,  if 
you  would  apply  to  this  matter  in  good  earnest,  you 
must,  of  necessity,  bestow  some  time  and  pains 
upon  it,  and  not  fondly  dream,  that  suchgreatadvan- 
tagescan  be  met  with  by  chance,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  negligent  and  superficial  enquiry.  If  we  are  to 
alter  the  course  of  ourlife  for  the  time  tocome,  we  must 
look  narrowly  into  our  conduct  during  the  preceding 
part  of  it;  for  the  measures  to  betaken  for  the 
future  are,  in  a  great  degree,  suggested  by  what 
is  past.  He  acts  wisely,  and  is  a  happy  man,  who 
frequently,  nay,  daily  reviews  his  words  and  ac- 
tions; because  he  will,  doubtless,  perform  the  same 
duty  with  greater  ease,  and  to  better  purpose,  when 
he  is  called  to  it  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity, 
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And,  therefore,  they,  who  have  experienced  how- 
pleasant  this  work  is,  and  what  a  mixture  of  utility 
is  joined  with  this  pleasure,  will  apply  to  it  with  a 
ch earful  mind,  whenever  opportunity  requires  it; 
as  to  others,  they  must  of  necessity,  set  ahout  it 
some  time  or  other  :  I  say  of  necessity,  if  I  am 
allowed  to  say  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  to  obtain  peace  and  salvation.  Repent- 
ance may  possibly  appear  a  laborious  and  unplea- 
sant work  to  our  indolence,  and  to  repent,  may 
seem  a  harsh  expression  ;  to  perish,  however,  is  still 
more  harsh ;  but  a  sinful  man  has  no  other  choice. 
Our  Lord,  who  is  truth  itself,  being  acquainted 
with  the  cruel  execution  performed  by  Herod  upon 
the  Galileans,  takes  this  opportunity  to  declare  to 
his  hearers,  that,  "unless  they  repented,  the}' should 
all  likewise  perish3."  The  Saviour  of  the  world,  it 
is  true,  came  for  this  very  purpose,  that  he  might 
save  those  that  were  miserable  and  lost,  from  the 
fatal  necessity  of  being  utterly  undone;  but  he 
never  intended  to  take  away  the  happy  and  pleasant 
necessity  of  repentance  :  nay,  he  strengthened  the 
obligation  to  it,  and  imposed  it  as  a  duty,  insepa- 
rably connected  with  grace  and  happiness;  and  this 
connection  he  not  only  preached  in  expressions  to 
the  same  purpose  with  his  forerunner  John  the 
Baptist,  but  even  in  the  very  same  words  ;  "  Re- 
pent ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  handV 
And  in  another  place,  having  told  us,  that  he  came 
"not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  V  he  im- 
mediately adds  to  what  he  called  those  sinners ; 
not  to  a  liberty  of  indulging  themselves  in  sin,  but 
from  sin  to  repentance.  His  blood,  which  was  shed 
on  the  cross,  is  indeed  a  balsam  more  precious  than 
all  the  balm  of  Gilead  and  Arabia,  and  all  the  oint- 
ments of  the  whole  world  ;  but  it  is  solely  intended 
for  curing  the  contrite  in  heart. 

But,  alas  !  that  gross  ignoiance  of  God,  that  over- 
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clouds  our  mind,  is  the  great  and  the  unhappy  cause 
of  all  the  guilt  we  have  contracted,  and  of  that  im- 
penitence which  engages  us  to  continue  in  it.  Had 
men  but  the  least  knowledge,  how  disagreeable  and 
hateful  all  sinful  pollution  renders  us  to  his  eter- 
nal and  infinite  purity  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  a  likeness  to  him  we  attain  bv  holiness,  and 
how  amiable  we  are  thereby  rendered  in  his  sight, 
they  would  look  upon  this  as  the  only  valuable  at- 
tainment, they  Mould  pursue  it  with  the  most  vigo- 
rous efforts  of  their  minds,  and  would  make  it  their 
constant  study  day  and  night;  that,  according  to 
the  divine  advice  of  the  apostle,  "  being  cleansed 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  they  might 
perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God  n." 
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llfE  are  at  last  returned,  and  some,  for  the  first 
j  \      time,    brought  hither  by  that  supreme  hand, 
which  holds   the   reins  of  this  vast  universe,  which 
rules  the  stormv   winds,   and  swelling:  sea.  and   dis- 
tributes  peace  and  war  to  nations  according  to   its 
pleasure.       The   great  Lord    of  the    universe,     and 
Father  of  mankind,  while   he  rules   the   world  with 
absolute  sway,  does  not  despise  this  little  flock,  pro- 
vided we  look  up  unto  him,   and  humbly  pray,  that 
we  may  feel  the  favourable  effects  of  his  presence 
and   bounty;  nay,  lie  will  notdisdain  to  dwell  with- 
in us,  and  in  our  hearts,  unless  we,    through  folly, 
and  ignorance  of  our  true  happiness,  shut  the  door 
against  him,  when  he  offers  to  come  in.     He  is  the 
Most  High,    yet  has  chosen  the  humble  heart  for 
the  most  agreeable   place  of  his  residence    on  this 
earth  :  but  the  proud  and  haughty,   who  look  with 
disdain  on  their  inferiors,   he,   on  his   part,   despises, 
and  beholds,  as  it  were,   afar  off.      He  is  most  holy, 
and  dwells  in  no  hearts,  but  such  as  are  purged  from 
the  dross  of  earthly  affections;   and  that  these  may 
be  holy,   and  really  capable  of  receiving   his  sacred 
Majesty,  they  must  of  necessity  be  purified.    "  Know 
ye  not,  says  the  divine  apostle,   that  you,  even  your 
bodies,   are   the  temples  of  the  Holy  GhostV'   and 
therefore  are  to  be  preserved  pure  and   holy  r    but 
the  mind,   that    dwells   within  them,   must  be   still 
more  holy ;  as  being   the  priest  that,   with  constant 
and    unwearied   piety,   offers   up  the  sacrifices   and 
sweet  incense  of  pious  affections,  chearful  obedience, 
ardent  prayers,  and  divine  praises,   to  the  Deity  of 
that  temple. 
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Of  your  studies,  and  exotic  learning,  I  intend  not 
to  say  much.  The  knowledge,  I  own,  that  men  of 
letters,  who  are  the  most  indefatigable  in  study,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  the  greatest  abilities,  can 
possibly  attain  to,  is  at  best  but  very  small.  But 
since  the  knowledge  of  languages  and  sciences, 
however  inconsiderable  it  may  be,  is  the  business  of 
this  society  of  ours,  and  of  that  period  of  years  you 
are  to  pass  here,  let  us  do,  pray,  as  the  Hebrews  ex- 
press it,  "the  work  of  the  day  while  the  day  lasts*;" 
for  time  slips  silently  away,  and  every  succeeding 
hour  is  attended  with  greater  disadvantages  than 
that  which  went  before  it  f." 

Study  to  acquire  suchaphilosophy  as  is  not  barren 
and  babbling,  but  solid  and  true;  not  such  an  one 
as  floats  upon  the  surface  of  endless  verbal  contro- 
versies, but  one  that  enters  into  the  nature  of  things; 
for  he  spoke  good  sense,  that  said,  "The  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greeks  was  a  mere  jargon,  and  noise  of 
words  p" 

You,  who  are  engaged  in  philosophical  enquiries, 
ought  to  remember  in  the  mean  time,  that  you  are 
not  so  strictly  confined  to  that  study,  but  you  may, 
at  the  same  time,  become  proficients  in  elocution ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  proper  you  should.  I  would  there- 
fore have  you  to  apply  to  both  these  studies 
with  equal  attention,  that  so  you  may  not  only  at- 
tain some  knowledge  of  nature,  but  also  be  in 
condition  to  communicate  vour  sentiments,  with 
ease,  upon  those  subjects  you  understand,  and 
clothe  your  thoughts  with  words  and  expressions  ; 
without  which,  all  your  knowledge  will  differ  but 
very  little  from  buried  ignorance. 

In  joining  these  two  studies  together,  you  have 
not  only  reason  for  your  guide,   but  also  Aristotle 
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himself  for  your  example  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  it 
was  his  custom  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  school 
in  the  morning,  teaching  philosophy,  particularly 
those  speculative  and  more  obscure  points,  which 
in  that  age  were  called  rationes  acroamaticce,  and 
thus  he  was  employed  till  the  hour  appointed  for 
anointing,  and  going  to  exercise  * :  but,  after  din- 
ner, he  applied  to  the  more  entertaining  arts  of  per- 
suasion, and  made  his  scholars  declaim  upon  such 
subjects  as  he  appointed  them. 

But  to  return  to  my   own  province;  for,   to  say 
the  truth,   I  reckon  all  other  things  foreign  to  my 
purpose ;  whatever  you   do,  with    regard   to   other 
studies,   give  always  the  preference  to  sacred  Chris- 
tian philosophy  ;  which  is,  indeed,   the  chief  philo- 
sophy, and  has  the   pre-eminence  over  every  other 
science,   because  it  holds    Christ  to  be  the  headf, 
in  whom  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
are  hid.      This,   the  apostle    tells   us,  was  not  the 
case  of  those   false  Christians   in  his    time,    whose 
philosophy  regarded    only   some   idle  superstitions, 
and  vain  observations.     Cultivate,   therefore,   I  say, 
this  sacred  wisdom  sent  down  from  heaven,    "  Let 
this  be  your  main  study  J;"  for  its   mysteries  are 
the  most  profound,   its  precepts  the  most  pure,  and. 
at  the  same  time  the  most  pleasant.     In  this  studv, 
a  weak  understanding  will  be  no  disadvantage,   if 
you  have   but  a  willing  mind  and  ardent  desires. 
Here,  if  any  where,  the  observation  holds,  "  That  if 
you  love  learning,  you  cannot  fail   to   make  great 
progress  therein  §."     For  some,   that  have  applied 
with  great  industry  to  human  philosophy,  havefound 
it  to  be  like  a  disdainful  mistress,  and   lost  their 
labour;     but    divine    philosophy    invites    and    en- 
courages even  those  of  the  meanest  parts. 

And,   indeed,    it  may    be  no  small  comfort   and 
relief  to  young  men  of  slow  capacities,   who  make 
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but  little  progress  in  human  sciences,  even  when 
they  apply  to  them  with  the  most  excessive  labour 
and  diligence,  that  this  heavenly  doctrine,  though 
it  be  the  most  exalted  in  its  own  nature,  is  not  only 
accessible  to  those  of  the  lowest  and  meanest  parts, 
but  they  are  chearfully  admitted  to  it,  graciously 
received,  preferred  to  those  that  are  proud  of  their 
learning,  and  very  often  advanced  to  higher  degrees 
of  knowledge  therein  ;  according  to  that  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlighten- 
ing the  eyes;  the  entrance  of  his  word  giveth  light. 
it  giveth  also  understanding  unto  the  simple1." 
You  therefore,  whom  some  very  forward  *  youths 
leave  far  behind  in  other  studies,  take  courage; 
and  to  wipe  off  this  stain,  if  it  be  one,  and  com- 
pensate this  discouragement,  make  this  your  re- 
fuge ;  you  cannot  possibly  arrive  at  an  equal  pitch 
of  eloquence  or  philosophy  with  some  others,  but 
what  binder's  you,  pray,  from  being  as  pious,  as 
modest,  as  meek  and  humble,  as  holy  and  pure  in 
heart,  as  any  other  person  whatever?  and  by  this 
means,  in  a  very  short  time,  you  will  be  completely 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  God,  and  live  for  ever 
in  the  blessed  society  of  angels,  and  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect. 

But  if  you  want  to  make  a  happy  progress  in  this 
wisdom,  you  must,  to  be  sure,  declare  war  against 
all  the  lusts  of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  which  ener- 
vate your  minds,  weaken  your  strength,  and  deprive 
you  of  all  disposition  and  fitness  for  imbibing  this 
pure  and  immaculate  doctrine.  How  stupid  is  it  to 
catch  so  greedily  at  advantages  so  vanishing  and 
fleeting  in  their  nature,  if,  indeed,  they  can  be  cal- 
led advantages  at  all :  "  Advantages  that  are  carried 
hither  and  hither,  hurried  from  place  to  place  by  the 
uncertainty  of  their  nature,  and  often  fly  away  be- 
fore they  can  be  possessed  f  ?"     An  author,  remark- 
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able  for  bis  attainments  in  religion,  justly  cries  out, 
"  O  !  what  peace  and  tranquillity  might  he  possess, 
who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  cut  off  all  vain 
anxiety,  and  on.\  think  of  those  things  that  are  of 
a  divine  and  saving  nature*  S"  Peace  and  tran- 
quillity is,  without  doubt,  what  we  all  seek  after,  yet 
there  are  very  few  that  know  the  way  to  it,  though 
it  be  quite  plain  and  open.  It  is  indeed,  no  won- 
der, that  the  blind,  who  wander  about  without  a 
guide,  should  mistake  the  plainest  and  most  open 
path;  but  we  have  an  infallible  guide,  and  a  most 
valiant  leader,  let  us  follow  him  alone  ;  for  he,  that 
treadeth  in  his  steps,   can  never  walk  in  darkness. 


Let  us  pray. 

O!   invisible  God,   who   seest  all  things  ;  eter- 
nal light,  before  whom  all  darkness  is  light,  and  in 
comparison   with    whom   every   other  light   is    but 
darkness  :  The  weak  eyes  of  our  understanding  can- 
not bear  the  open   and   full   rays  of  thy  inaccessible 
light;  and  yet,  without  some  glimpses  of  that  light 
from  heaven,   we   can   never  direct    our  steps,   nor 
proceed   towards  that  country  which  is  the  habita- 
tion   of  light.       May    it   therefore    please   thee,  O 
Father  of  lights,   to  send  forth  thy  light  and   thy 
truth,    that  they  may    lead   us   directly  to  thy  holy 
mountain.       Thou  art   good,   and    the   fountain  of 
goodness ;    give    us   understanding,    that   we    may 
keep   thy  precepts.     That    part  of  our  past   lives, 
which  we  have  lost  in  pursuing  shadows,   is  enough, 
and   indeed   too   much  ;   bring  back  our  souls  into 
the  paths  of  life,   and  let  the  wonderful   sweetness 
thereof,  which  far  exceeds  all  the  pleasures  of  this 
earth,  powerfully,  yet  pleasantly,   preserve  us  from 
being  drawn  aside  therefrom  by  any  temptation  from 

*  O  qui  omnem  vanam  solicitudinem  amputaret,  &  salutaria 
duntaxat  ac  divina  cogitaret,  quantam  quietem  &  pacem  pusside- 
ret. 
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sin  or  the  world.  Purify,  we  pray  thee,  our  souls 
from  all  impure  imaginations,  that  thy  most  beau- 
tiful and  holy  image  may  be  again  renewed  within 
us,  and  by  contemplating  thy  glorious  perfections, 
we  may  feel  daily  improved  within  us  that  divine 
similitude,  the  perfection  whereof  we  hope,  will  at 
last  make  us  for  ever  happy  in  that  full  and  beatific 
vision  we  aspire  after.  Till  this  most  blessed  day 
break,  and  the  shadows  fly  away,  let  thy  Spirit  be 
continually  with  us,  and  may  we  feel  the  powerful 
effects  of  his  divine  grace  constantly  directing  and 
supporting  our  steps,  that  all  our  endeavours,  not 
only  in  this  society,  but  throughout  the  M'hole  re- 
maining part  of  our  lives,  may  serve  to  promote 
the  honour  of  thy  blessed  name,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 
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EXHORTATION  I. 

ERE  I   allowed   to  speak  freely  what  I  sin- 
cerely think  of  most  of  the   affairs   of  hu- 
man life,   even    those    that  are    accounted   of  the 
highest  importance,  and  transacted  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  and  hustle,   I  should  he  apt  to  say,    "  that 
a  great  noise  is   made   about  trifles  *  :"  but  if  you 
should  take  this  airiss,  as  a  little  unseasonable  upon 
the   present   occasion,  and  an  insult  upon  your  so- 
lemnity, I  hope  you  will  the  more  easily  forgive  me, 
that  I  place  in  the  same  rank,  with  this  philosophical 
convention  of  yours,   the  most  famous  councils  and 
general  assemblies  of  princes  and  great  men;  and 
say  of  their  golden   crowns,    as  well  as  your  crowns 
of  laurel,    "  that  they  are   things  of  no  value,  and 
not  worth  the  purchasing |."     Even  the  triumphal, 
inaugural,   or    nuptial    processions    of  the   greatest 
kings  and  generals  of  armies,   with  whatever  pomp 
and  magnificence,   as   well  as  art,   they   may  be  set 
off,   they  are,  after  all,  so  far  true  representations 
of  their'  false,   painted,   and   tinsel  happiness,   that, 
while  we   look  at  them,   they  fly  away ;  and,   in  a 
very  short  time,  they  are  followed  by  their  funeral 

*  Magno  conatu  raagnas  nugas. 
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processions,  which  are  the  triumphs  of  death  over 
those  who  have,  themselves,  triumphed  during  their 
lives.  The  scenes  are  shifted,  the  actors  also  dis- 
appear; and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  greatest  shews 
of  this  vain  world  likewise  pass  away.  Let  us, 
that  we  may  lop  off  the  luxuriant  branches  of  our 
vines,  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  object,  and  remem- 
ber, that  what  we  now  call  a  laurel  crown,  will  soon 
be  followed  by  cypress  wreaths:  it  will  be  also  pro- 
per to  consider  how  many,  that  in  their  time  were 
employed.,  as  we  are  now,  have  long  ago  acted  their 
parts,  and  are  now  consigned  to  a  long  oblivion  ;  as 
also,  what  vast  numbers  of  the  rising  generation 
are  following  us  at  the  Ik -Is,  and,  as  it  were,  push- 
ing us  forward  to  the  same  land  of  forgetfulness ; 
who,  while  they  are  harrying  us  away,  are  at  the 
same  time  hastening  thither  themselves.  All  that 
we  see,  all  that  we  do,  and  all  that  we  are,  are  but 
mere  dreams  ;  and  if  we  are  not  sensible  of  this 
truth,  it  is  because  we  are  still  asleep:  none  but 
minds  that  are  awake  can  discern  it ;  they,  and 
they  only,  can  perceive  and  despise  these  illusions* 
of  the  night.  In  the  mean  time,  nothing  hinders  us 
from  submitting  to  these,  and:  other  such  customary 
formalities,  provided  our  doing  it  interfere  not  with 
matters  of  much  greater  importance,  and  prospects  of 
a  different  and  more  exalted  nature.  What  is  it,  pray, 
to  which,  with  the  most  ardent  wishes,  you  have 
been  aspiring,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  these 
four  last  years  ?  Here  you  have  a  cap  and  a  title, 
and  nothing  at  all  more.  But,  perhaps,  taking  this 
amiss,  you  secretly  blame  me  in  your  hearts,  and 
wish  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  honour  you 
have  obtained.  I  chearfully  comply  with  your  de- 
sire, and  am  willing  to  explain  myself.  These  small 
presents  are  not  the  principal  reward  of  your  la- 
bours, nor  the  chief  end  of  your  studies  ;  but  hono- 
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rary  marks  and  bad  pes  of  that  erudition  and  know- 
ledge,  wherewith  your  minds  have  been  stored  by 
the  uninterrupted  labours  of  four  whole  years.  But 
whatever  attainments  in  learning  you  have  reached, 
I  would  have  vou  seriously  to  reflect,  how  incon- 
siderable  thev  are,  and  how  little  they  differ  from  no- 
thing;  nay,  it  what  we  know  is  compared  with  what 
we  know  not,  it  will  be  found  even  vastly  less  than 
nothing  :  at  least,  it  is  an  argument  of  little  know- 
ledge,  and  the  sign  of  a  vain  and  weak  mind,  to  be 
puffed  up  with  an  overbearing  opinion  of  our  own 
knowledge  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence of  a  great  proficiency  in  knowledge,  to  be 
sensible  of  our  ignorance  and  inability.  "  He  is 
the  wisest  man,  says  Plato,  who  knows  himself  to  be 
very  ill  qualified  for  the  attainment  of  wisdom*." 
"Whatever  be  in  this,  we  often  find  the  sciences 
and  arts  which  you  cultivate,  to  be  useless  and  en- 
tirely barren,  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  life; 
and,  generally  speaking,  those  other  professions 
that  are  illiterate  and  illiberal,  nay,  even  unlawful, 
meet  with  better  treatment,  and  greater  encourage- 
ment than  what  we  call  the  liberal  arts.  "  He  that 
ventures  upon  the  sea,  is  enriched  by  his  voyages: 
he  that  engages  in  war,  glitters  with  gold  :  the 
)nean  parasite  lies  drunk  on  a  rich  bed;  and  even 
he,  who  endeavours  to  corrupt  married  women,  is 
rewarded  for  his  villainy.  Learning  alone  starves 
in  tattered  rags,  and  invokes  the  abandoned  arts 
in  vain  j\" 

*     Of1^  aCpoTccv&  c'rK  iyvuitsv  on  aostS>  u^i'^  sr*  wpj  co$'.crv.     PiiiiO, 

apol.  Socr. 

t   Qui  pelago  credit,  magno  sefaenore  toll  it : 
Qui  pugnas  &  castra  p^-tit,  pra?cingitur  auro  : 
Vilis  adulator  picto  jacet  cbrius  ostro; 
Et  qui  sollicitat  nuptas,  ad  praemia  poccat. 
Sola  pruinosis  horret  facundia  pannis, 
Atque  inopi  lingua  deseitas  invocat  artcs. 
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But  as  sometimes  the  learned  meet  with  a  better 
fate,  you,  young  gentlemen,  I  imagine,  entertain  bet- 
ter hopes  with  regard  to  your  fortune;  nor  would  I  dis- 
courage them,  yet  I  would  gladly  moderate  them  a 
little  by  this  wholesome  advice  ;  lean  not  upon  a 
broken  reed,  neither  let  any  one,  who  values  his 
peace,  his  real  dignity,  and  his  satisfaction,  give 
himself  up  to  hopes,  that  are  uncertain,  frail  and 
deceitful.  The  human  race  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
creatures,  that  bv  this  means  become  a  torment  to 
themselves;  for,  as  we  always  grasp  at  futurity,  we 
vainly  promise  ourselves  many  and  great  things,  in 
■which,  as  commonly  happens,  being  for  the  most 
part  disappointed,  we  must,  of  necessity,  pay  for 
our  foolish  pleasure  with  a  proportionate  degree  of 
pain.  Thus,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  find  the 
whole  of  this  wretched  life  checquered  with  de- 
lusive joys  and  real  torments,  ill-grounded  hopes 
and  fears  equally  imaginary :  amidst  these,  we  live 
in  continual  suspense,   and  die  so  too. 

But  a  few,  alas  !  a  few  only,  yet  some,  who 
think  more  justly,  having  set  their  hearts  upon 
heavenly  enjoyments,  take  pleasure  in  despising,  with 
a  proper  greatness  of  mind,  and  trampling  upon  the 
fading  enjoyments  of  this  world.  These  make  it 
their  only  study,  and  exert  their  utmost  efforts  that, 
having  the  more  divine  part  of  their  composition 
weaned  from  the  world  and  the  flesh,  they  may  be 
brought  to  a  resemblance  and  union  with  the  holy 
and  supreme  God,  the  Father  of  spirits,  by  purity, 
piety,  and  an  habitual  contemplation  of  divine  ob- 
jects :  and  this,  to  be  sure,  is  the  principal  thing, 
with  a  noble  ambition  whereof  I  would  have  your 
minds  inflamed  ;  and  whatever  profession,  or  man- 
ner of  life  you  devote  yourselves  to,  it  is  my  earnest 
exhortation  and  request,  that  you  would  make  this 
your  constant  and  principal  study.  Fly,  if  you 
have  any  regard  to  my  advice,  fly  far  from  that 
controversial  contentious  school-divinity,  which  in 
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fact,  consists  in  fruitless  disputes  about  words,  and 
rather  deserves  the  name  ot  vain  and  foolish  talk- 
ing. 

Almost  all  mankind  are  constantly  catching  at 
something  more  than  they  possess,  and  torment 
themselves  in  vain  ;  nor  is  onr  re^t  to  be  found 
among  these  enjoyments  of  the  world,  where  all 
things  are  covered  with  a  deluge  of  vanity,  as 
with  a  flood  of  fluctuating  restless  waters;  and  the 
soul  flying-  about,  looking  in  vain  for  a  place,  on 
which  it  may  set  its  foot,  most  unhappily  loses  its 
time,  its  labour,  and  itself  at  last,  like  "  the  birds 
in  the  days  of  the  flood,  which  having  long  sought 
for  land,  till  their  strength  was  quite  exhausted,  fell 
down  at  last,   and  perished  in  the  waters*." 

O  !  how  greatly  preferable  to  these  bushes  and 
briars,  and  thorns,  are  the  delightful  fields  of  the 
gospel,  wherein  pleasure  and  profit  are  agreeably 
mixt  together,  whence  you  may  learn  the  way  to 
everlasting  peace,  that  poverty  of  spirit,  which  is 
the  only  true  riches,  that  purity  of  heart,  which  is 
our  greatest  beauty,  and  that  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion, which  attends  the  exercise  of  charity,  humi- 
lity, aud  meekness?  When  your  minds  are  stored 
and  adorned  with  these  graces,  they  will  enjoy  the 
most  pleasant  tranquillity,  even  amidst  the  noise  and 
tumults  of  this  present  life;  and  you  will  be,  to  use 
the  words  of  Tertullian,  candidates  for  eternity  ; 
a  title  infinitely  more  glorious  and  sublime,  than 
what  has  been  this  day  conferred  upon  you.  And 
that  great  and  last  day,  which  is  so  much  dreaded 
by  the  slaves  of  this  present  world,  will  be  the  most 
happy  and  auspicious  to  you;  as  it  will  deliver  you 
from  a  dark  dismal  prison,  and  place  you  in  the 
regions  of  the  most  full  and  marvellous  light. 

*  Qua?  fitisq  ;  diu  terris  ubi  sistere  detur, 
In  raare  lassatis  volucns  vaga  decidit  alis. 
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Let  us  pray. 

Most  exalted  God,  who  bast  alone  created,  and 
dost  govern  this  whole  frame,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  visible  and  invisible,  whose  name  is  alone 
wonderful,  and  to  be  celebrated  with  the  highest 
praise,  as  it  is  indeed  above  all  praise  and  admiration. 
Let  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  the  elements, 
praise  thee;  let  darkness,  light,  all  the  returns  of 
days  and  years,  and  all  the  varieties  and  vicissitudes 
of  things,  praise  thee ;  let  the  angels  praise  thee, 
the  archangels,  and  all  the  blessed  court  of  heaven, 
whose  very  happiness  it  is,  that  they  are  constantly 
employed  in  celebrating  thy  praises.  We  confess, 
O  Lord,  that  we  are  of  all  creatures  the  most  un- 
worthy to  praise  thee,  yet,  of  all  others,  we  are 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  do  it ;  nay,  the 
more  unworthy  we  are,  our  obligation  is  so  much 
the  greater.  From  this  duty,  however  unqualified 
we  may  be,  we  can  by  no  means  abstain,  nor  indeed 
ought  we.  Let  our  souls  bless  thee,  and  all  that  is 
within  us  praise  thy  holy  name,  who  forgivest  all 
our  sins,  and  healest  all  our  diseases,  who  deliverest 
our  souls  from  destruction,  and  crownest  them  with 
bounty  and  tender  mercies.  Thou  searchest  the 
heart,  O  Lord,  and  perfectly  knowest  the  most  inti- 
mate recesses  of  it:  reject  not  those  prayers,  which 
thou,  perceivest  to  be  the  voice  and  ihe  wishes  of 
the  heart ;  now  it  is  the  great  request  of  our  hearts, 
unless  they  always  deceive  us,  that  they  may  be 
weaned  from  all  earthly  and  perishing  enjoyments  ; 
and  if  there  is  any  thing  to  which  they  cleave  with 
more  than  ordinary  force,  may  they  be  pulled  away 
from  it  by  thy  Almighty  hand,  that  they  may  be 
joined  to  thee  for  ever  in  an  inseparable  marriage- 
covenant  ;  and,  in  our  own  behalf,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  ask.  We  only  add,  in  behalf  of  thy 
church,  that  it  may  be  protected  under  the  sha- 
dow  of  thy    wings,  and   every   where,   throughout 
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the  world,  watered  by  thy  heavenly  dew,  that  the 
spirit  and  heat  of  worldly  hatred  against  it  may  be 
cooled,  and  its  intestine  divisions,  whereby  it  is 
much  more  grievously  scorched,  extinguished. 
Bless  this  nation,  this  city,  and  this  university,  in 
which,  we  beg,  thou  wouldst  be  pleased  to  reside,  as 
in  a  garden  dedicated  to  thy  name,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


EXHORTATION    II. 


y'OULY)  you  have  me  to  speak  the  truth  with 
freedom  and  brevity  ?  The  whole  world  is  a 
kind  of  stage,  and  its  inhabitants  mere  actors.  As 
to  this  little  farce  of  yours,  it  is  now  very  near  a 
conclusion,  and  you  are  upon  the  point  of  apply- 
ing to  the  spectators  for  their  applause.  Should  any 
superciliously  decline  paying  this  small  tribute*, 
you  surely  may,  with  great  ease,  retort  their  con- 
tempt upon  themselves,  merely  by  saying,  "  Let 
your  severity  fall  heavy  on  those,  who  admire  their 
own  performances;  as  to  this  affair  of  ours,  we  know  it 
is  nothing  at'all:"  for  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
doubt,  but  you  are  very  sensible,  that  there  is  in- 
deed nothing  in  it. 

It  would,  to  be  sure,  be  very  improper,  especially  as 
the  evening  approaches,  to  detain  you,  and  my  other 
hearers,  with  a  long  and  tedious  discourse,  when  you 
are  already  more  than  enough  fatigued,  and  almost 
quite  tired  out,  with  hearing.  I  shall  therefore  only 
ut  you  in  mind  of  one  thing,  and  that  in  a  few 
words.  Let  not  this  solemn  toy  f,  however  agree- 
able to  youthful  minds,  so  far  impose  upon  you,  as 
to  set  you  a  dreaming  of  great  advantages  and 
pleasures  to  be  met  with  in  this  new  period  of  life 
you  are  entering  upon.  Look  round  you,  if  you 
please,  and  take  a  near  and  exact  survey  of  all  the 
different  stations  of  life  that  are  set  before  you.  If 
yon  enter  upon  any  of  the  stations  of  active  life, 
what  is  this  but  jumping  into  a  bush  of  thorns,  where 


* 
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you  can  have  no  hope  of  enjoying  quiet,  and  yet 
cannot  easily  get  out  again  ?  But  if  you  rather 
chuse  to  enter  upon  some  new  branch  of  science, 
alas  !  what  a  small  measure  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
thus  obtained,  with  what  vast  labour  is  even  that 
little  to  be  purchased,  and  how  often,  after  im- 
mense toil  and  difficulty,  will  it  be  found,  that  truth 
is  still  at  a  distance,  and  not  yet  extracted  out  of 
the  well  *  ?  We  indeed  believe  that  the  soul  breath- 
ed into  man,  when  he  was  hist  made,  was  pure,  full 
of  light,  and  every  way  worthy  of  its  divine  ori- 
ginal :  but  ah  !  Father  of  mankind,  how  soon  and 
how  much  was  he  changed  from  what  he  was  at 
first  !  lie  foolishly  gave  ear  to  the  latal  seducer, 
and  that  very  moment  was  seized  upon  by  death, 
whereby  he  at  once  lost  his  purity,  his  light  or 
truth;  and,   together  with  himself,   ruined  us  also. 

Now,  since  that  period,  what  do  yon  commonly 
meet  with  among  men  of  wisdom  and  learning,  as 
they  would  wish  to  be  accounted,  but  fighting  and 
bickering  in  the  dark  :  and  while  they  dispute,  with 
the  greatest  heat,  but  at  random,  concerning  the 
truth,  that  truth  escapes  out  of  their  hands,  and 
instead  of  it,  both  parties  put  up  With  vain  shadows 
or  phantoms  of  it,  and,  according  to  the  proverb, 
embrace  a  cloud  instead  of  Juno. 

But  since  we  are  forced  to  own,  that  even  the 
most  contemptible  and  minutest  things  in  nature, 
often  put  all  our  philosophical  subtlety  to  a  nonplus, 
what  ignorance  and  foolish  presumption  f  is  it  for 
us  to  aim  at  ransacking  the  most  hidden  recesses  of 
divine  things,  and  boldlv  attempt  to  scan  the  di- 
vine  decrees,  and  the  other  most  profound  mys- 
teries of  religion,  by  the  imperfect  and  scanty  mea- 
sures of  our  understandings?  Whither  would  the 
presumption  of  man  hurry  him,  while  it  prompts 
him  to  pry  into  every  secret  and  hidden  thing,  and 
leave  nothing  at  all  unattempted? 
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As  for  you,  young  gentlemen,  especially  those  of 
you  that  intend  to  devote  yourselves  to  theological 
studies,  it  is  my  earnest  advice  and  request  to  you, 
that  3Tou  fly  far  from  that  infectious  curiosity,  which 
would  lead  you  into  the  depths  of  that  controversial, 
contentious  theology,  which,  if  an}-  doctrine  at  all 
deserves  the  name,  may  he  truly  termed,  "  science 
falsely  so  called*/'  And  that  you  may  not,  in  this 
respect,  be  imposed  upon  by  the  common  reputa- 
tion of  acuteness  and  learning,  I  confidently  affirm, 
that  to  understand  and  be  master  of  those  trifling 
disputes  that  prevail  in  the  schools,  is  an  evidence 
of  a  very  mean  understanding;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  argument  of  a  genius  truly  great, 
entirely  to  slight  and  despise  them,  and  to  walk  in 
the  light  of  pure  and  peaceable  truth,  which  is  far 
above  the  dark  and  cloudy  region  of  controversial 
disputes.  But  you  will  say,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  the  defence  of  truth,  to  oppose  errors,  and  blunt 
the  weapons  of  Sophists.  Be  it  so,  but  our  dis- 
putes ought  to  be  managed  with  few  words,  for 
naked  truth  is  most  effectual  for  its  own  defence, 
and  when  it  is  once  well  understood,  its  natural 
light  dispels  all  the  darkness  of  error;  "  for  all 
tilings  that  are  reproved,  are  made  manifest  by  the 
light1,'5  saith  the  apostle.  Your  favourite  philoso- 
pher has  also  told  us,  "  That  what  is  strait  discovers 
both  rectitude  and  obliquity."  And  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  has  very  justly  observed,  "  That  the 
ancient  philosophers  were  not  greatly  disposed  to  dis- 
putes or  doubting;  but  the  latter  philosophers  among 
the  Greeks,  out  of  a  vain  desire  to  enhance  their 
reputation,  engaged  so  for  in  wrangling  and  con- 
tention, that  their  works  became  quite  useless  and 
trifiing  j\" 
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There  is  but  one  useful  controversy  or  dispute,  one 
sort  of  war,  most  noble  in  its  nature,  and  most 
worthy  of  a  Christian,  and  this  not  to  be  carried 
on  against  enemies  at  a  great  distance,  but  such  as 
are  bred  within  our  own  breasts;  against  those  it 
is  most  reasonable  to  wage  an  endless  war,  and 
them  it  is  our  duty  to  persecute  to  death.  Let  us 
ail,  children,  young  men  and  old,  exert  ourselves 
vigorously  in  tins  warfare;  let  our  vices  die  before 
us,  that  death  may  not  rind  us  indolent,  defiled, 
and  wallowing  in  the  mire;  for  then  it  wiil  be  most 
truly,  and  to  our  great  misery,  death  to  us  :  where- 
as, to  those  sanctified  souls,  who  are  conformed  to 
Christ,  and  conquerors  by  his  means,  it  rather  is  to 
be  called  life,  as  it  delivers  them  from  their  wan- 
derings and  vices,  from  ail  kinds  of  evils,  and  from 
that  death  which  is  final  and  eternal. 


Ltt  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  who  art  constantly  adored  by; 
thrones  and  powers,  by  seraphims  and  eherubims, 
Ave  confess,  that  thou  art  most  worthy  to  be  prais- 
ed ;  but  we,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  unworthy 
to  be  employed  in  shewing  forth  thy  praise.  How 
can  polluted  bodies,  and  impure  souls,  which,  taken 
together,  are  nothing  but  mere  sinks  of  sin,  praise 
thee,  the  pure  and  holy  Majesty  of  heaven  ?  Yet, 
how  can  these  bodies,  which  thou  hast  wonderfully 
formed,  and  those  souls,  which  thou  hast  inspired, 
which  owe  entirely  to  thine  unmerited  favour  all 
that  they  are,  all  that  they  possess,  and  all  they 
hope  for,  forbear  praising  thee,  their  wise  and 
bountiful  Creator  and  Father?  Let  our  souls,  there- 
fore, and  all  that  is  within  us,  bless  thy  holy  name; 
yea,  let  all  our  bones  say,  O  Lord,  who  is  like  unto 
thee;  who  is  like  unto  thee?  Far  be  it,  most  gra- 
cious Father,  from  our  hearts,  to  harbour  any  thing 
that  is  displeasing  to  thee  :  let  them  be,  as  it  were, 
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temples  dedicated  to  thy  service,  thoroughly  purged 
from  every  idol  and  image,  from  every  object  of  im- 
pure love  and  earthly  affection.  Let  our  most  gra- 
cious King  and  Redeemer  dwell  and  reign  within 
us  ;  may  he  take  full  possession  of  us  by  his  spirit, 
and  govern  all  our  actions.  May  he  extend  his 
peaceable  and  saving  kingdom  throughout  the 
whole  habitable  world,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  2:01112;  down  thereof. 

Let  the  nations  acknowledge  their  king,  and  the 
isles  be  glad  in  him,  and  particularly  that  which  we 
inhabit,  with  those  in  its  neigbourhood  ;  and  that 
they  may  be  truly  blest  in  him,  may  they  daily  sub- 
mit, more  perfectly  and  dutifully  to  his  golden 
sceptre,  and  the  holy  laws  of  his  gospel.  Bless  this 
nation  and  city,  and  this  our  university;  may  it  be 
continually  watered  with  the  due  of  thy  spirit,  and 
plentifully  produce  fruit  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


EXHORTATION  III. 


HHHIS  day,  which  has  been  the  object  of  your 
JL  earnest  wishes,  throughout  the  course  of  four 
whole  years,  is  now  almost  over,  and  hastening  to  a 
close.  What  has  it  produced  for  your  advantage? 
Can  he,  that  has  reapt  most  successfully  of  you  all, 
say  he  has  filled  his  arms  with  sheaves  ?  Though  pos- 
sibly you  would  excuse  me  to  express  myself  with 
great  freedom  on  this  occasion,  yet  I  will  not  take 
the  liberty  to  depreciate  too  much  your  past  studies, 
the  specimens  you  have  given  to-day  of  your  abi- 
lities, and  the  degree  that  has  been  conferred  upon 
you.  This  at  least,  I  imagine,  I  may  say,  without 
offence,  the  most  of  those  things  we  greedily  catch 
at,  and  labour  most  earnestly  to  obtain,  and  conse- 
quently even  your  philosophy,  is  a  real  and  demon- 
strative truth  of  that  great  paradox,  that  there  is  a 
vacuity  in  the  nature  of  things.  And,  in  truth, 
how  great  is  this  vacuity!  seeing  even  the  human 
race  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  it?  Though  this 
day  is  marked  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity, 
it  is,  after  all,  but  the  conclusion  and  period  of  a 
number  of  days,  that  have  been  idly  spent,  and  is 
itself  elapsing  to  little  or  no  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
rest.  But  O  !  how  glorious  must  that  blessed  day  be, 
which  all  purified  souls,  and  such  as  are  clear  to  God, 
earnestly  long  for  throughout  the  whole  of  this  pe- 
rishing life,  and  constantly  wait,  with  a  kind  of 
impatience,  until  it  dawn,  and  the  shadows  fly 
away. 

I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  those  of  you,  who 
think  most  justly,  will  readily  own,  your  attainments, 
hitherto,  areof  no  great  moment.     But,  possibly, 
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henceforth  you  intend    to    begin    life,   as    it  were, 
anew;  yon  aspire  to  greater   matters,   and   entertain 
views  worthy  of  human  nature  ;   you  already  begin 
to  live,  and  to  be  wise;  you  form  desires,    and  con- 
ceive hopes  of  rising  to  arts,  riches,  and  honours:  all 
tins  is  very  well.     Yet  there  is  one  consideration  1 
would  have  \ou    to  admit  among   these    ingenious 
projects  and  designs.      What  if  death  should  come 
upon  you,   and  looking,    with  an  envious  eye,    upon 
this  towering  prospect,    put  a  stop  to  a  project   that 
extends  itself  so  far  into  futurity,  and,  like  a  spider's 
web,    entirely  destroy  it    with   a  gentle    breath    of 
wind  ?  Nor  would  this  be  any  prodigy,  or  indeed  an 
extraordinary  event,  but  the  common  fate  of  almost 
all  mankind.      "  We  are  always  resolving  to  live,  and 
yet  never  set  about  life  in  good  earnest*."     Archi- 
medes was  not  singular  in  his  fate;  but  a  great  part 
of  mankind  die  unexpectedly,  while  they  are  poring 
upon  the  figures  they  have  described  in  the  sand. 
O  wretched  mortals  !  who  having  condemned  them- 
selves,  as  it  were,  to  the  mines,  seem  to  make  it  their 
chief  study  to  prevent  their  ever  regaining  their  li- 
berty.    Hence  new  employments  are  assumed  in  the 
place  of  ol:l   ones;  and,   as  the  Roman  philosopher 
truly  expresses  it,  "  one  hope  succeeds  another,   one 
instance  of  ambition  makes  way  for  another ;  and  we 
never  desire  an  end   of  our  misery,   but  only  that  it 
may  change  its  outward   form*]*."     When  we  cease 
to  be  candidates,  and  to  fatigue  ourselves  in  solicit- 
ing interest,  we  begin  to  give  our  votes  and  interest 
to  those  who  solicit  us  in  their   turn  :    when  we   are 
wearied  of  the  trouble  of  prosecuting  crimes  at  the 
bar,  we  commence  judges  ourselves;   and  he,  who  is 
grown  old  in  the  management  of  other  mens  affairs 
for  money,  is  at  last  employed  in  improving  his  own 
wealth.     At  the  age  of  fifty,   says  one,   I  will  retire, 

*  Victuros  agimus  semper,  nee  vivimus  unquam. 

f  Spes  spem  excipit,  amLitionem  ambititio,  &  raiseriarum  non 
quanitur  finis,  sed  schema  tantum  mutatur. 
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ami  take  my  ease;  or  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  life 
shall  entirely  disengage  me  from  publick  offices  and 
business.  Fool !  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  reserve  to 
thyself  the  last  remains  and  dregs  of  life  ?  Who  will 
stand  surety,  that  thou  shalt  live  so  long?  and  what 
immense  folly  is  it,  so  far  to  forget  mortality,  as  to 
think  of  beginning  to  live  at  that  period  of  years,  to 
which  a  few  only  attain? 

As  for  you,  young  Gentlemen,  I  heartily  wish  you 
may  think  more  justly;  let  your  souls,  as  it  were, 
retire  into  themselves,  and  dwell  at  home;  and  hav- 
ing shaken  off  the  trifles  that  make  a  bustle  and 
noise  around  you,  consider  seriously,  that  the  re- 
maining part  of  your  life  is  long  only  in  one  respect, 
(and  in  this  indeed  its  length  may  bejustly  complain- 
ed of)  that  it  is  fraught  with  every  sort  of  misery  anil 
affliction,  and  has  nothing  agreeable  in  it,  but  the 
study  of  heavenly  wisdom  alone;  "for  every  thing 
else  is  vanity  *."  Look  about  you  and  see,  whether 
there  is  any  thing  worthy  of  your  affection,  and 
whether  every  thing  you  see  does  not  rather  excite 
your  indignation  and  aversion  ?  At  home  are  con- 
tentions and  disputes;  abroad,  in  the  fields,  robbers; 
clamour  and  noise  at  the  bar ;  wickedness  in  the 
camp;  hypocrisy  in  the  church;  and  vexation  or 
lamentable  mistakes  every  where.  Among  the  rich 
and  great  there  are  false  and  inconstant  friendships, 
bitter  enmities,  envy,  fraud,  and  falshood;  and  cares, 
in  great  numbers,  flutter  round  the  most  stately  and 
sumptuous  palaces. 

What  a  considerable  part  of  mankind  are  strug- 
gling with  open  and  sharp  afflictions?  To  whatever 
side  you  turn  yourself,  what  do  you  commonly  hear, 
but  lamentation  and  mourning?  How  many  com-^ 
plaints  of  the  poor,  that  are  distressed  for  want  of 
daily  bread,  or  drag  a  most  wretched  life  under  the 
grievous  oppression  of  powerful  tyrants?  How  fre- 
quent are  the  groans  of  the  sick  and   languishing? 
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How  great  the  multitude  of  those  that  lament 
their  friends  and  relations,  carried  off  by  death,  and 
will  themselves,  in  a  short  time,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, be  lamented  by  others?  And  to  conclude,  how 
innumerable  are  the  miseries  and  afflictions,  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  that  seem  alternately  to  re-echo  to  one 
another?  Can  it  be  any  wonder  then,  that  a  life  of 
this  kind  should  sometimes  force,  even  from  a  wise 
man,  such  expressions  of  sorrow  and  concern,  as  the 
following:  "O  mother,  why  didst  thou  bring  me 
forth,  to  be  oppressed  with  afflictions  and  sorrows? 
Why  didst  thou  introduce  me  into  a  life  full  of  bri- 
ars and  thorns*?" 

But  you  are  now  philosophers,  and  amidst  these 
dismal  calamities,  you  comfort  yourselves  with  the 
inward  and  hidden  riches  of  wisdom,  and  the  sci- 
ences you  have  acquired.  The  sciences  !  Tell  us  in 
what  part  of  the  earth  they  are  to  be  found?  Let  us 
know,  pray,  where  they  dwell,  that  we  may  flock 
thither  in  great  numbers.  I  know,  indeed,  where 
there  is  abundance  of  noise,  with  vain  and  idle 
words,  and  a  jarring  of  opinions,  between  contend- 
ing disputants;  I  know  where  ignorance,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  gown  and  a  beard,  has  obtained  the 
title  of  science:  but,  where  true  knowledge  is  to  be 
found,  I  know  not.  We  grope  in  the  dark,  and 
though  it  is  truth  only  we  are  in  quest  of,  we  fall 
into  innumerable  errors.  But,  whatever  may  be  our 
case,  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  nature,  as  to 
that  of  heavenly  and  divine  things,  let  us  chearfully 
embrace  that  rich  present,  which  infinite  gooodness 
has  made  us,  and  be  thankful,  that  the  day-spring 
from  on  high  hath  visited  us.  "  Because  there  was 
no  wisdom  on  the  earth,  says  Lanetantius,  he  sent  a 
teacher  from  heaven f."  Him  let  us  follow  as  our 
guide;  for  he  that  follows  his  direction,  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness. 

t  M>;Ttp  ly.i)  Tt  ft   *T(xi;  i7T6t  vo'Kvfji.o^yBot  mxrej, 
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Let  us  Pray. 

Infinite,  eternal  Creator  and  King  of  heaven 
and  earth,  bodies,  and  spirits,  who,  being  immoved 
thyself,  movest  all  things,  and  changest  them  at  thy 
pleasure,   while   thou   remainest   thyself  altogether 
unchangeable,    who    supportest   all    things   by   thy 
powerful  hand,  and  governest  them  by  thy  nod,  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  least;  so  that  the  greatest  are 
no  burden  to  thee,  nor  dost  thou  contemn  the  least. 
Behold  !  the  nations,  before  thee,  are  as  the  drop  of 
the  bucket,  and  like  the  small  dust  of  the  balance; 
and  these  isles  of  ours,  with  all  the  rest  in  the  world, 
are,  in  thy  sight,  but  a  very  little  thing.     Yet  thou 
deignest  to  be  present  in  our  assemblies,   and  take 
notice  of  our  affairs,  which  are  very  inconsiderable. 
Let  our  souls  adore  thee,  and  fall  down,  with  the 
greatest  humility,  at  the  footstool  of  thy  throne, 
continually   intreating   thy    grace,    and    constantly 
offering  thee  glory.  Our  praises  add  nothing  to  thee; 
but  they  exalt  ourselves,  enhance  our  happiness,  and 
unite  us  with  the  society  of  angels ;  yet  thou  re- 
ceivest  them,  with  a  gracious  hand,  as  most  accepta- 
ble sacrifices,  and  incense  of  a  sweet  smelling-savour. 
Let  us  celebrate  thee,   O  Lord,  who  art  great,  and 
greatly  to  be  praised.     Let  all   nations  praise  thee, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going:  down  there- 
of.     Set  our  hearts  on   fire  with  the  flames  of  thy 
divine  love,  that  they  may  wholly  ascend  to  thee  as 
burnt-offerings,    and  nothing  of  ours    may  remain 
with  us.     O  blessed  transmigration,  where  the  blind 
confidence  of  the  flesh  is  transformed  into  a  lively 
and  pure  faith,  that  has   no   dependance,   but  upon 
thee  alone ;  where  self-love,  and  the  love  of  the  world, 
are  exchanged  for  the  love  of  thy  infinite  beauty; 
when  our  will  shall  centre  in  thine,  and  be  altoge- 
ther absorbed  by  it.     Let  this  change,    O  bounti- 
ful Father,  be  brought  about,  for  it  is  a  change  only 
to  be  effected  by  the  power  of  thy  hand;  and,  as 
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soon  as  our  souls  are  made  sensible  of  it,  thy  praise 
shall  be  for  ever  sounded  within  us,  as  in  temples 
devoted  to  thy  service. 

Let  thy  whole  church,  O  Lord,  flourish  and  rejoice 
in  the  light  of  thy  favour.  Be  favourable  to  this 
our  university,  city,  and  nation.  Dispel,  we  prav 
thee,  the  thick  clouds,  and  quiet  the  winds  and 
storms;  for  when  they  rage  most,  and  make  the  great- 
est noise,  they  know  thy  voice,  and  obey  it.  Thou 
art  the  only  God  of  peace,  who  createst  it  with  a 
word,  and  makest  righteousness  and  peace  mutually 
to  kiss  one  another.  We  depend  upon  thee  only; 
and  to  thee  alone  we  render  praise  and  glory,  as  far 
as  we  can,  through  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


EXHORTATION  IV. 


OUR    life   is   but  a   point,  and  even  less  than  a 
point;  but  as  it  is  not  a  mathematical  point, 
as  they  call  it,   not  quite  indivisible,    when   we   di- 
vide it  into   minute  parts,  it  appears  something  con- 
siderable, and  assumes  the  imaginary  appearance  of 
a  large  space  of  time;   nay,   according  to  Aristotle's 
notion,    it  appears    divisible   in  infinitum.      Besides 
those  common  and  idle  divisions  of  human  life,    into 
the  four  stages  of  childhood,  youth,   manhood,  and 
old  age,  and  into  periods  of  ten   years,  which   sup- 
pose the  yet  smaller  divisions  of  years  and  months  ; 
men  have  many  various  ways  of  distributing  the  pe- 
riods of  their  life,  according  to  the  different  occupa- 
tions and  studies  they  have  been  engaged  in,  the  re- 
markable events  that  have  happened  to  them,  and  the 
several  alterations  and  revolutions   in  the  course  of 
their  lives.     And  I  doubt  not,  but  you,  young  Gen- 
tlemen,   look  upon   this  present  instant  of  time,  as 
the   beginning  of  a    new  period  of  your  life  ;  you 
have  my  leave  to  do  so,  provided  you  seriously  con- 
sider, at  the  same  time,   that  the  whole  of  the   life, 
we  live  in  this  world,  is  of  a  frail  and  fleeting  nature, 
and,  in  some  respect,  nothing  at  all.     And  into  what- 
ever parts  or  periods  we  divide  it,  if  we  consider  the 
miseries,  and  lamentable   calamities,  with  which  it  is 
fraught,  the  life,  even  of  a  child,  may  seem  too  long  ; 
but,  if  we  consider  the  time  only,  we  must  conclude 
the  life  of  the  oldest  man  to  be  exceeding  short  and 
fleeting. 

A  great  part  of  mankind  no  sooner  look  upon 
themselves  to  be  capable  of  worldly  affairs,  and 
think  on  entering  upon  some  profession  suitable  to  a 
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state  of  manhood,  but  they  are  cut  off,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  their  course,  by  an.  unforeseen  and  un- 
timely death  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  this  is  the  great  dis- 
temper of  young,  and  even  of  old  men,  that,  by  their 
desires  and  designs,  they  launch  out  a  great  way  in- 
to futurity,  and  form  a  series  of  projects  for  many 
years  to  come  ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  they  rarely, 
or  at  least  very  superficially,  consider,  how  foolish 
and  precarious  it  is  to  depend  upon  to-morrow,  and 
how  soon  this  present  form  of  ours  may  disappear; 
how  soon  we  may  return  to  our  original  dust :  "  And 
that  very  day,"  as  the  royal  prophet  warns  us,  "  our 
thoughts,  even  the  wisest  and  best  concerted  thoughts 
of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  exalted  princes,  perish." 
And  this  I  take  particular  notice  of,  that  no  such  il- 
lusion may  get  possession  of  your  minds  ;  for  it  is 
not  the  common  sort  of  mankind  only,  that  impose 
upon  themselves  in  this  respect,  but  the  generality  of 
those,  who  desire  to  be  accounted  not  only  men  of 
learning,  but  also  adepts  in  wisdom,  and  actually  pass 
for  such.  Not  that  I  would  prohibit  your  making 
an  early  and  prudent  choice,  under  the  divine  direc- 
tion, of  the  employment  and  profession  of  life  you 
intend  to  pursue  ;  nay,  I  would  use  every  argument 
to  persuade  you  to  make  use  of  such  a  choice,  and 
when  you  have  made  it,  to  prosecute  the  intention  of 
it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  activity.  1  only 
put  you  upon  your  guard,  not  to  entertain  many 
and  towering  hopes  in  this  world,  nor  form  a 
long  series  of  connected  projects  ;  because  you  will 
find  them  all  more  vain  and  fleeting  than  illusions  of 
the  night:  some  necessary  means  will  fail,  some  fa- 
vourable opportunity  be  missed  ;  after  all  your  indus- 
try, the  expected  event  may  not  happen,  or  the  thread 
of  your  life  may  be  cut,  and  thereby  all  your  projects 
rendered  abortive.  And  though  your  life  should  be 
drawn  out  to  ever  so  great  a  length,  and  success  con- 
stantly answer  your  expectations,  yet  you  know,  and 
1  wish  you  would  remember  it,  the  fatal  day  will 
come  at  last,  perhaps  when  it  is  least  expected  ;  that; 
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fatal  and  final  day,  I  say,  will  at  last  come,  when  we 
must  leave  all  our  enjoyments,  and  all  our  schemes, 
those  we  are  now  carrying  on,  and  those  we  have 
brought  to  perfection,  as  well  as  those  that  are  only 
begun,  and  those  that  subsist  only  in  hopes  and 
ideas. 

And  these  very  arguments,  that  have  been  used  to 
confine  your  minds  from  indulging:  themselves  in  too 
remote  prospects,  will  also  serve  to  persuade  you,  in 
another  sense,  to  look  much  farther ;  not  with  re- 
gard to  worldly  enjoyments,  for  such  prospects, 
strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  called  long,  but  to  look 
far  beyond  all  earthly  and  perishing  things,  to  those 
that  are  heavenly  and  eternal :  and  those  that  will 
not  raise  their  eyes  to  such  objects,  as  the  Apostle 
Peter  expresses  it,  "  are  blind  and  cannot  see  afar 
off/' 

But  of  you,  my  dear  youths,  I  expect  better 
things;  I  need  not,  I  imagine,  use  many  words  to 
persuade  you  to  industry,  and  a  continual  progress 
in  human  studies,  and  philosophical  learning.  If 
the  violence  and  infelicity  of  the  times  have  deprived 
you  of  any  part  of  that  period  of  years,  usually 
employed  in  these  studies  at  this  university,  you 
will  surely  repair  that  loss,  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
your  sub>equent  reading  and  application.  But,  if 
no  such  misfortune  had  happened,  you  are  not,  1  be- 
lieve, ignorant,  that  our  schools  are  only  intended  for 
laying  the  foundations  of  tho^e  studies,  upon  which 
years,  and  indefatigable  industry,  are  to  raise  the  su- 
perstructure of  more  edmpleat  erudition;  which,  by 
the  accession  of  the  divine  Spirit*  may  be  consecrated 
into  a  temple  for  God.  And  this  is  what  I  would 
recommend  to  your  esteem,  and  your  earnest  desires, 
beyond  any  other  study  whatever,  "  That  you  may  be 
holy,  because  our  God  is  holy  ;"  that,  when  you 
leave  this  university,  those,  with  whom  you  converse, 
may  not  find  you  puffed  up  with  pride,  on  account 
of  a  little  superficial  learning,  nor  bigot  ted,  talkative, 
or  fond  of  entering  into  unseasonable  disputes;  but 
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consider  you  all  as  patterns  and  examples  of  piety, 
purity,  temperance,  modesty,  and  all  christian  vir- 
tues; particularly  that  humility,  that  shone  so 
brightly  in  Christ  himself,  and  which  he  earnestly 
exhorts  all  his  disciples  to  learn  from  him.  1  will 
not  suspect,  that  any  one  of  you  will  turn  out  to  be 
an  immodest  person,  a  glutton  or  drunkard,  or,  in 
any  shape,  impious  and  profane  ;  but  I  earnestly  ex- 
hort and  beseech  you,  my  dear  young  men,  to  make 
it,  above  all  other  things,  your  principal  study,  to 
have  your  hearts  purged  from  all  impure  and  igno- 
ble love  of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  that,  in  this  earth, 
you  may  live  to  God  only;  and  then,  to  be  sure, 
when  you  remove  out  of  it,  you  will  live  with  him 
for  ever  in  heaven. 

May  the  honorary  title,  you  have  this  day  re- 
ceived, be  happy  and  auspicious  ;  but  I  earnestly 
pray  the  Father  of  lights,  that  he  would  deign  to  be- 
stow upon  you  a  title  more  solid  and  exalted,  than 
it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  give,  that  you  may  be 
called  the  Sons  of  God,  and  your  conversation  may 
be  suitable  to  so  great  a  name,  and  so  glorious  a 
Father. 


Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  King,  thy  throne  is  established  and 
immoveable  from  everlasting,  and  will  continue 
so  throughout  all  the  ages  of  eternity :  before 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  before  thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God.  All  things 
that  exist,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  derive  from 
thee  their  being,  and  all  that  they  possess,  and 
they  all,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are  sub- 
servient to  thy  purposes,  who  art  their  supreme 
King  and  Father :  many  of  them,  indeed,  act 
without  knowledge,  or  design,  yet  serve  thee  with  a 
constant  and   unerring  obedience;    others  pay  their 
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homage  from  principles  of  reason  and  inclination, 
and  all  the  rest  are  forced  to  promote  thy  intentions, 
though  by  constraint,  and  against  their  wills.  Thou 
art  great,  O  Lord,  thou  art  great,  and  greatly  to  be 
praised,  and  of  thy  greatness  there  is  no  end.  The 
heavens  are  far  raised  above  the  earth,  but  thy  ma- 
jesty is  much  farther  exalted  above  all  our  thoughts 
and  conceptions.  Impress,  we  pray  thee,  on  our 
hearts,  most  bountiful  Father,  a  profound  sense  of 
our  meanness  and  insignificancy  ;  and  make  us  ac- 
ceptable to  thee,  through  thy  grace,  in  thy  beloved 
Jesus,  blotting  out  all  our  sins  by  the  blood  of  his 
cross,  and  purifying  our  hearts  by  the  effusion  of  thy 
Spirit  from  on  high.  Illuminate,  most  gracious  God, 
this  assembly  of  ours  by  the  light  of  thy  divine  favour, 
and  let  thy  effectual  blessing,  we  pray  thee,  attend 
the  work,  we  are  now  employed  about  (by  thy  ap- 
probation, and  the  gracious  disposition  of  thy  pro- 
vidence), and  may  the  result  of  all  be  to  the  glory  of 
thy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.   Amen. 


EXHORTATION"  V. 

THE  complaint,  with  regard  to  the  variety  of  all 
perishing  and  transitory  enjoyments  which  has 
been  long  general  among  mankind,  is  indeed  just 
and  well-founded  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the 
vanity  which  resides  in  the  heart  of  man  himself,  ex- 
ceeds every  thing  of  that  kind  we  observe  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  visible  creation  :  For,  among  ail  the  crea- 
tures that  we  see  around  us,  we  can  find  nothing 
so  fleeting  and  inconstant;  it  flutters  hither  and 
thither,  and  forsaking  that  only  perfect  good,  which 
is  truly  suited  to  its  nature  and  circumstances,  grasps 
at  phantoms  and  shadows  of  happiness,  which  it  pur- 
sues with  a  folly  more  than  childish. 

Man  wanders  about  on  this  earth  ;  he  hopes,  he 
wishes,  he  seeks,  he  gropes  and  feels  about  him  ;  he 
desires,  he  is  hot,  he  is  cold,  he  is  blind,  and  com- 
plains that  evil  abounds  every  where:  yet  he  is,  him- 
self, the  cause  of  those  evils  which  rage  in  the  world, 
but  most  of  all  in  his  own  breast;  and  therefore  being 
tossed  between  the  waves  thereof,  that  roll  continu- 
ally within  and  without  him,  he  leads  a  restless  and 
disordered  life,  until  he  be  at  last  swallowed  up  in 
the  unavoidable  gulph  of  death.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  shame  and  folly*  of  the  human  race,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  do  not  resolve  upon  any  fixed 
and  settled  method  of  life,  but,  like  the  biute  crea- 
tures, live  and  die,  without  design,  and  without  pro- 
posing any  reasonable  end.  For  how  few  are  there, 
that  seriously  and  frequently  consider  with  them- 
selves, whence  they  come,  whither  they  are  going, 
and    what    is    the  purpose    of   their   life  ?    who  arc 
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daily  reviewing  the  state  of  their  own  minds,  and 
often  descend  into  themselves,  that  they  may  as  fre- 
quently ascend,  by  their  thoughts  and  meditations, 
to  their  exalted  Father,  and  their  heavenly  country ; 
who  take  their  station  upon  temporal  things,  and 
view  those  that  are  eternal:  yet  these  are  the  only 
men  that  can  be  truly  said  to  live,  and  they  alone  can 
be  accounted  wise. 

And  to  this  it  is,  my  dear  youths,  that  I  would 
willingly  engage  your  souls  ;  nay,  I  heartily  wish, 
they  were  carried  thither  by  the  fiery  chariots  of  ce- 
lestial wisdom.  Let  the  common  sort  of  mankind 
admire  mean  things  ;  let  them  place  their  hopes  on 
riches,  honours,  and  arts,  and  spend  their  lives  in  the 
pursuit  of  them,  but  let  your  souls  be  inflamed  with 
a  far  higher  ambition.  Yet  I  would  not  altogether 
prohibit  you  these  pursuits  ;  I  only  desire  you  to  be 
moderate  in  them.  These  enjoyments  are  neither 
great  in  themselves,  nor  permanent;  but  it  is  sur- 
prising, how  much  vanity  is  inflated  by  them.  What 
a  conceited,  vain  nothing  is  the  creature  we  call  man! 
for,  because  few  are  capable  to  discern  true  blessings, 
which  are  solid  and  intrinsically  beautiful,  therefore 
the  superficial  ones,  and  such  as  are  of  no  value  at 
all,  are  catched  at ;  and  those  who,  in  any  measure, 
attain  to  the  possession  of  them,  are  puffed  up  and 
elated  thereby. 

If  we  consider  things  as  they  are,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence of  a  very  wrong  turn  of  mind  to  boast  of 
titles  and  fame,  as  they  are  no  part  of  ourselves,  nor 
can  we  depend  upon  them.  But  he  that  is  elevated 
faith  a  fond  conceit  of  his  own  knowledge,  is  a  stran- 
ger to  the  nature  of  things,  and  particularly  to  him- 
self; since  he  knows  not  that  the  highest  pitch  of  hu- 
man knowledge  ought,  in  reality,  rather  to  be  called 
ignorance.  How  small  and  inconsiderable  is  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge?  Even  the  most  contemp- 
tible things  in  nature  are  sufficient  to  expose  the 
greatness  of  our  ignorance.  And,  with  respect  to 
divine  things,  who  dares  to  deny,  "  that  the  know- 
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ledge,  mankind  has  of  them,  is  next  to  nothing*?" 
Because  the  weak  eyes  of  our  understanding,  con- 
fined, as  they  are,  within  such  narrow  houses  of  clay, 
cannot  bear  the  piercing  light  of  divine  things  ;  there- 
fore the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  hath  thought  proper 
to  communicate  such  imperfect  discoveries  of  him- 
self, as  are  barely  sufficient  to  direct  our  steps  to  the 
superior  regions  f  of  perfect  light.  And  whoever  be- 
lieves this  truth,  will,  doubtless,  make  it  his  chief 
care,  and  principal  study,  constantly  to  follow  this 
lamp  of  divine  light,  that  shines  in  darkness,  and  not 
to  deviate  from  it,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 
It  is  indeed  my  opinion,  that  no  man  of  ingenuity 
ought  to  despise  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  or  grammar  itself;  though, 
to  be  sure,  a  more  expeditious  and  successful  method 
of  teaching  them,  were  much  to  be  wished:  but  what 
I  would  recommend  with  the  greatest  earnestness, 
and  persuade  you  to,  if  possible,  is,  that  you  would 
inseparably  unite  with  such  measures  of  learning  and 
improvements  of  your  minds  as  you  can  attain,  pu- 
rity of  religion,  divine  love,  moderation  of  soul, 
and  an  agreeable  inoffensive  behaviour.  For  you  are 
not  ignorant,  what  a  low  and  empty  figure  the  high- 
est attainments  in  human  sciences  must  make,  if  they 
be  compared  with  the  dignity  and  duration  of  the 
soul  of  man  ;  for  however  considerable  they  may  be 
in  themselves,  yet,  with  regard  to  their  use,  and 
their  whole  design,  they  are  confined  within  the  short 
space  of  this  perishing  life.  But  the  soul,  which 
reasons,  which  is  employed  in  learning  and  teaching, 
in  a  few  days  will  for  ever  bid  .farewell  to  all  these 
things,  and  remove  to  another  country.  O  how  in- 
considerable are  all  arts  and  sciences,  all  eloquence 
and  philosophy,  when  compared  with  a  cautious 
concern  that  our  last  exit  out  of  this  world  may  be 
happy  and  auspicious,  and  that  we  may  depart  out 
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of  this  life  candidates  of  immortality,  at  which  we 
can  never  arrive  but  by  the  beautiful  way  of  holi- 
ness. 


Let  us  Pray. 

Infinite  and   eternal  God,  who  inhabitest  thick 
darkness,  and   light   inaccessible,   whom  no   mortal 
hath  seen,   or  can  see  ;  yet   all   thy  works  evidently 
declare  and  proclaim  thy  wisdom,  thy  power,   and 
thy  infinite   goodness  :   And,   when  we  contemplate 
these  thy  perfections,  what  is  it  our  souls  can  desire, 
but  that  they  may  love  thee,  worship  thee,  serve  thee, 
for  ever  proclaim  thy  praises,  and  celebrate  thy  ex- 
alted name,  which  is  above  all  praise,  and  all  admi- 
ration ?    Thy  throne  is  constantly  surrounded  with 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits,  who 
continually  adore  thee,  and  cry  out  without  ceasing, 
Holy,   holy,   holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was, 
who  is,  and  who  is  to  come.     Let  others  seek   what 
they  will,  and  find  and  embrace  what  they  can,   may 
we  have  always  this  one  fixed  and  settled  purpose, 
that  it  is  good  for  us  to  draw  near  to  God.     Let 
the  seas  roar,  the  earth  be  shaken,  and  all  things  go 
to  ruin  and   confusion  ;    yet  the   soul,   that  adheres 
to  God,  will  remain  safe  and  quiet,  and  shall  not  be 
moved  for  ever.     O  blessed   soul !  that  has  thee  for 
its  rest,  and  all  its  salvation  ;   it  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  it  shall  not  fear  when 
heat  cometh,   nor   shall  it  be  uneasy  in  a  year  of 
drought.      It  is    our    earnest    petition    and   prayer, 
O  Father,  that  thy  hands  may  loosen  all  our  chains, 
and  effectually  deliver  our  souls  from  all  the   snares 
and  allurements  of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  and  that, 
by  that  same   bountiful  and  most  powerful  hand  of 
thine,  they  may  be  for  ever  united  to   thee  through 
thy  only   begotten   Son,  who  is  our  union  and  our 
peace.     Be  favourably  present,  most  gracious  God, 
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with  this  assembly  of  ours,  that  whatever  we  under- 
take, in  obedience  to  thy  will,  may  be  carried  to 
perfection  by  the  aid  of  thy  grace,  and  tend  to  the 
glory  of  thy  name  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


EXHORTATION   VL 


I  AM  not  ignorant,  that  it  is  one  of  the  common 
arts  of  life  to  set  off  our  own  things  with  all  the 
pomp  we  can  ;  and,  if  there  is  any  worth  in  them,  by 
no  means  to  depreciate  it,  but  rather  to  endeavour, 
with  all  our  miffht,  to  enhance  their  value  as  much 
as  possible;  nay,  those  of  them,  which  are  quite  vain 
and  worthless,  we  use  to  magnify  with  pompous  ex- 
pressions, and  daub  with  false  colours,  and  to  do 
otherwise  is  reckoned  a  kind  of  rustic  simplicity. 
But  you,  young  Gentlemen,  who  are  acquainted  with 
my  manner,  will,  I  imagine,  easily  forgive  this  indif- 
ference of  mine  ;  and  therefore  I  say,  if  there  are  any, 
that  despise  these  performances  of  ours,  we  leave  them 
at  full  liberty,  for  we  ourselves  held  them. in  contempt 
before  ;  but  to  speak  freely,  together  with  them  we 
undervalued  all  worldly  things  :  "  They  are  all  made 
of  the  same  mean  materials  ."  O  life,  short  with  re- 
gard to  duration,  long  in  consideration  of  thy  mise- 
ries, involved  in  darkness,  beset  with  snares,  still 
fluctuating  between  false  joys  and  real  torments, 
groundless  hopes,  and  fears  equally  imaginary,  yet 
foolishly,  and  even  to  distraction  loved  by  most ;  we 
will  not  die,  and  yet  we  know  not  how  to  live;  our 
present  possessions  are  loathsome  as  food  to  a  man 
in  a  fever,  and  we  greedily  catch  at  future  enjoyments, 
which  when  they  come  to  be  present,  will  be  received 
with  the  same  indifference  :  for  among  the  advantages 
of  this  fleeting  life,  nothing  is  equally  agreeable  to 
those,  who  have  it  in  possession,  and  those  who  have  it 
only  in  desire  and  hope. 

We  are  all  in  general  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  are 
weary  of  ourselves,  and,  what  we  lately  preferred  to 
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every  thing  else,  upon  experience   we  reject.     This 
inconstancy  is  undoubtedly  a  sign  of  a  mind  distem- 
pered, forcibly  drawn  away  from  its   center,  and  se- 
parated from   its  only  durable  rest.     Nor  need  you 
go  far,  young  Gentlemen,  to  look  for  an  instance  of 
this  distemper ;  let  any  of  you  descend  into  himself 
(which  very  few  do,  and  even  they  but   rarely)    he 
will  find  it  within  him  :   upon  a  very  slight  inquiry, 
he  will  surely  be  sensible  of  it ;  for,  passing  other  con-, 
siderations,   with  what   fervent  wishes   have  you,  in 
your  hearts,  longed  for  this  day  ?  yet  I  forewarn  you, 
that  all  your  pleasure  will  either  die  with  the  day  it- 
self, which  is  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  or  but  for 
a  very  short   time  survive  it.     And,    as  commonly 
happens,   it  will  be   succeeded   by  the  anxious  cares 
of  beginning    life,  as    it   were,   anew,   or,   which  is 
much  more  grievous  and  unhappy,   and  from  which, 
I  earnestly    pray,    you   may  be  all   effectually  pre- 
served,   by  those    temptations    and    allurements   of 
vice,  which  tend  to  debauch  and  ruin  you  ;  for  these 
allurements,  after  the  manner  of  some  robbers,  attack 
the    unwary  and  inexperienced   with  blandishments 
and  caresses,  that  thereby  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  undo  them.     If  therefore,  as  soon  as  ye  en- 
ter upon  a  life  of  freedom,  those  deceitful  and  deadly 
pleasures   of   sense  tempt  you    with    their    delusive 
smiles,  I  would  put  you  in  mind,  how  unworthy  it  is 
of  a  free  and   generous  mind,  especially   that  of  a 
Christian,  to  become  an  abject  slave,   and  submit  to 
the   most   shameful    bondage;  how   disgraceful    and 
wretched  a  choice  it  is,  to  become  the  slave  of  a  mad 
distracted  master?  and  how  much  more  generous  and 
exalted  is   the    pleasure   of  despising  them  all,  and 
trampling  them  under  foot,  when  they  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  pure  and  permanent  delights  of  di- 
vine love  ? 

As  to  exalted  degrees  of  honour,  and  heaps  of 
riches,  the  idols  of  all  ranks  of  mankind,  which  they 
worship  with  the  rage  of  enthusiasm   and  madness, 
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we  may  not  only  apply  to  them  what  was  observed  of  old 
concerning  Hercules's  statue,  and  say,  "  they  have 
nothing  divine  in  them  *;"  but  also,  that  they  are  en- 
tirely void  of  real  goodness.  Even  those,  who  have 
the  greatest  experience  of  them,  are  at  last  obliged  to 
own  this:  the  force  of  truth  extorts  the  confession, 
though  they  make  it  with  regret  and  against  their 
will.  All  the  beauty  and  brightness  of  these  idols 
resemble  the  decorations  of  a  stage,  that  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  is,  in 
reality,  but  a  splendid  kind  of  slavery,  and  gilded 
misery.  It  is  a  pathetic  expression  of  St.  Bernard, 
'*  O  ambition,  the  torture  of  the  ambitious,  how  hap- 
pens it,  that  though  thou  tormentest  all,  thou  yet 
makest  thyself  agreeable  to  all  t."  O  how  easily 
does  even  the  least  glimpse  of  eternal  and  infinite 
beauty  raze  out  of  the  mind  all  the  impressions  made 
upon  it  by  the  objects  we  daily  converse  with  on  this 
earth,  and  turn  its  admiration  of  them  into  contempt 
and  disdain. 

But  if  any  one,  having  thoroughly  examined  and 
despised  these  shadows,  resolves  solely  to  pursue  a 
more  compleat  knowledge  of  things,  and  follow  the 
streams  of  learning,  we  cannot  deny,  that  he  judges 
more  justly;  yet  after  all,  must  know,  if  he  is  wise, 
or  at  least  he  ought  to  know,  that  he  may  be  wise, 
"  what  vanity  and  superfluity  is  to  be  met  with  even 
hcre$;,,  for  often,  when  one  has  applied  himself  to 
his  books  and  studies,  with  the  greatest  assiduity, 
and  almost  spent  his  life  upon  them,  all  his  pains 
evaporate  into  smoke,  and  the  labour  of  years  is  en- 
tirely lost.  And,  what  is  most  of  all  to  be  lamented, 
this  is  sometimes  the  case  with  respect  to  theology, 
which  is  the  chief  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  so  large 
a  portion  of  that  vineyard  is  still  possessed  with  briars 

*    hit,  tioiv  'na  StlOV, 

t  O!  ambitio,  ambientium  crux,  quomodo  omncs  torquens  om- 
nibus places  ? 

Vol.  IV.  Ff 
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and  thorns.     How  many  are  the  disputes  and  contro 
versies,    how  many  the  trifling  arguments  and  cavils, 
which  possibly  may  have  something  of  the  sharpness 
of  thorns,  but  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  their  bar- 
renness and  their  hurtful  quality  ?     A  philosopher  of 
old  severely  reproves  the  sophisters  of  his  time  in  these 
words,  "  What  w;:s  formerly  the  love  of  wisdom,  is  now 
become  the  love  of  words*."   We,  to  be  sure,  may  sub- 
stitute, in  place  of  this,  a  complaint  still  more  bitter, 
that  what  was  theology  before,  is  now  become  foolish 
talking  ;   and  that  many  of  our  divines,  though  they 
serve  one   God,  and    that  the  God   of  p?ace,   "  yet 
split  into  parties  upon  the  lightest  occasions,  and  with 
great  impiety  divide  the  whole  world  into  factions  "j"." 
And  I  am  much  afraid,  this  evil,  in  a  great  measure, 
derives  its  original  from  the   education  of  youth  in 
schools    and    colleges.      For  the   most    part  of  men 
manage  this. business,  as  if  disputing  was  the  end  of 
learning,   as  fighting  is  the  design  of  going  to  war: 
hence  the  youth,   when  they  enter  the  school,   begin 
disputing,   which  never    ends    but    with    their    life. 
Death  imposes  silence,  and  so,   at  last,  "  these   fierce 
passsions  of  their  minds,  and  these  inveterate  conten- 
tions, are  composed  to    rest  by  the  weight  of  a  little 
dust  thrown  upon  them  J  " 

As  for  you,  young  Gentlemen,  if  my  earnest  wishes, 
and  sincere  advice,  can  have  any  weight  with  you, 
you  will  early  extricate  yourselves  out  of  these  flames 
of  contention,  that  your  minds,  being  lighted  up  by 
the  pure  and  celestial  fire  of  the  divine  Spirit,  may 
shine  forth  in  holiness,  and  burn  with  the  most  fer- 
vent charity. 

*  Quas  philosophia  fuit,  facta  philologia  est. 

\  Hi  motus  animorura,  atque  hasc  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescunt. 

Virg.  4.  Gcorg. 
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Let  us  Pray. 

Honour  and  praise  is  due  to  thee,  O  infinite  God. 
This  is  the  universal  voice  of  all  the  blessed  spirits 
on  high,  and  all  the  saints  on  earth:  worthy  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power, 
because  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are.  We,  here  before  thee,  with  united, 
hearts  and  affections,  offer  thee,  as  \\q  can,  the  sa- 
crifice of  gratitude,  love  and  praise.  How  much  are 
we  indebted  to  thee  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  that  we 
possess!  for  in  thee  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being. 
Thou  hast  redeemed  us  from  our  sins,  having  given 
the  son  of  thy  love,  as  a  sacrifice  and  ransom  for  our 
souls,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  fell  upon  him, 
and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  On  this  conside- 
ration, we  acknowledge,  we  are  no  longer  at  our  own 
disposal,  since  we  are  bought  with  a  price,  and  so 
very  great  a  price,  that  we  may  glorify  thee,  O  Fa- 
ther, and  thy  Son,  in  our  souls  and  our  bodies,  which 
are  so  justly  thine;  may  we  devote  ourselves  to  thee, 
through  the  whole  remaining  part  of  our  life,  and 
disdain  the  impure  and  ignoble  slavery  of  sin,  the 
world,  and  the  flesh,  that,  in  all  things,  we  may  de- 
mean ourselves  as  becomes  the  sons  of  God,  and  the 
heirs  of  thy  celestial  kingdom,  and  make  daily  greater 
progress  in  our  journey  towards  the  happy  possession 
thereof. 

Bless  thy  church,  and  our  nation,  and  this  our 
university:  may  it  be  thine,  we  pray  thee:  we  in- 
treat,  thou  would  become  our  father,  our  protector, 
and  our  supreme  teacher,  who  hast  thy  chair  in  hea- 
ven, and  teachest  the  hearts  of  men  on  this  earth. 
May  the  youth  flourish  under  thy  instruction,  that 
they  may  be  not  only  learned,  but  especially  up- 
right, pious  and  true  Christians,  entirely  devoted  to 
the  honour  of  thy  name,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 

F  f  2 
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TIIESE  academical  exercises  of  ours  are,  to  he 
sure,  no  great  matter,  nor  do  we  make  any  high 
account  of  them  ;  yet,  after  all,  we  set  no  higher, 
perhaps  even  a  less  value  upon  the  bustling  affairs 
of  mankind,  which  make  a  much  greater  noise,  and 
the  farces  that  are  acted  upon  the  more  exalted 
theatres  of  the  world,  which,  to  speak  my  sentiments 
in  a  few  words,  are  for  the  most  part  outwardly 
more  pompous,  than  these  of  ours,  but  inwardly 
equally  vain;  and  more  insignificant  than  the  busy 
amusements  of  children  playing  on  the  sands,  and 
eagerly  building  little  houses,  which,  with  giddy 
levit\r,  they  instantly  pull  down  again*.  Or  if  you 
chuse  to  be  more  severe  upon  the  fruitless  la- 
bours of  mankind,  and  their  busy  and  irregular  mo- 
tions backward  and  forward,  and  from  one  place  to 
another,  you  may,  with  a  great  man,  that  knew  all 
these  things  by  experience,  compare  them  to  the 
fluttering  of  frightened  flies ,  the  toilsome  harry  of 
the  ants,  and  the  motions  of  puppets  f.  But  he  that, 
amidst  all  the  confusions  and  commotions,  which 
happen  in  human  affairs  here  below,  has  recourse  to 
divine  contemplation,  and  the  hopes  of  eternity, 
as  the  lofty  impregnable  tower  of  true  wisdom,  "  is 
the  only  person  that  enjoys  uninterrupted  ease  and 
tranquillity,   like  the  heavenly  bodies,   which  con- 

*    'fl?  ote  t!{  i)/au«6ej/  o-vvayr)  taoii<;  aXy}  SciXxwiris, 
Or   ettej  av  vswnaiv  i&vpfMiret  vwruroiaw 
'  A-\>  ccvbii  cvviyzvat  Tsocn  >t)  %tpcrui  atWo;v. 
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stantiy  move  on  in  their  orbits,    and   are  never,    by 
any  violence,  diverted  from  their  course*." 

And  indeed,  what  wonder  is  it,  that  he  can  easily 
view  all  the  dreadful  appearances  of  this  wretched 
life,  with  a  resolute  and  steady  countenance,  who, 
by  frequent  interviews  and  daily  conversation  with 
death  itself,  which  we  call  the  king  of  terrors  "j",  has 
rendered  it  familiar  to  him,  and  thereby  not  onlv  di- 
vested  it  of  its  terrors,  but  also  placed  in  a  beautiful, 
pleasant,  and  quite  amiable  light.  By  this  means, 
he  dies  daily,  and  doubtless,  before  he  sutlers  a  na- 
tural  death,  he  dies  in  a  more  exalted  sense  of  the 
word,  by  withdrawing,  as  far  as  is  possible,  his  mind 
from  the  incumbrance  of  earthly  things,  and,  even 
while  it  lodges  in  the  bodv,  weaning  it  from  all  the 
wordly  objects,  that  are  placed  about  him.  And,  in 
this  very  sense,  philosophy  of  old  was  most  properly 
called  the  medit ation  of  death%,  which  the  Roman 
orator  has,  in  my  opinion,  explained  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  the  precision  of  a  philosopher.  "  What  is 
it  we  do,"  says  he,  "  when  we  withdraw  the  mind  from 
pleasure,  that  is,  the  body,  from  our  means  and  sub- 
stance, that  is  the  servant  of  the  body,  that  pro- 
vides for  its  wants,  from  the  commonwealth,  and 
every  kind  of  business;  what  is  it  we  then  do,  I 
say,  but  recall  it  to  itself,  and  oblige  it  to  stay  at 
home?  Now,  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  body, 
is  nothing  else,  but  to  learn  to  die  §."  Let  us  there- 
fore, reason  thus,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  and  se- 
parate ourselves  from  our  bodies,   that  is,   let  us  ac- 

*  Otia  solus  agit,  sicut  caelestia  semper 

Inconcussa  suo  volvuntuv  sidera  lapsu.  Luc  lib.  ii. 

I    M£?.IT>)  GavaTtf. 

§  Quid  aliud  agimus  cum  a  voluptate,  id  est  ei  corpore,  cum  a  re 
familiari  quae  ministra  est  et  famula  corporis,  cum  a  repub.  cum  a 
negotio  omni  severamus  animum,  quid  turn  agimus  (inquam)  oisi 
ilium  ad  seipsum  advocamus,  &  secum  esse  cogimus  ?  Secernere 
autem  a  corpore  animum,  necquicquam  aliud  est  quam  emuri 
discere. 
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custom  ourselves  to  die:  this,  even  while  we  sojourn 
on  this  earth,  will  be  to  the  soul  a  life  like  to  that 
which  it  will  enjoy  in  heaven,  and,  being  delivered 
from  these  fetters,  we  shall  move  at  a  better  rate,  the 
course  of  our  souls  will  be  less  retarded  in  our  jour- 
ney to  that  happy  place,  at  which,  when  we  arrive, 
we  can  then,  and  then  only,  be  truly  said  to  live; 
for  this  life  is  but  a  kind  of  death,  the  miseries 
whereof  I  could  paint,  if  it  were  seasonable;  but,  to 
be  sure,  it  was  most  justly  called  a  life  of  the  great- 
est misery*  hy  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  or  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  that  book,  that  goes  under 
his  name. 

And  indeed,  young  Gentlemen,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  such  a  view,  and  meditation  of  death,  will  not 
be  unsuitable,  or  improper,  even  for  you,  though 
you  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  your  minds  in  their 
full  vigour;  nay,  I  would  gladly  hope,  you  yourselves 
will  not  imagine  it  would ;  nor  be  at  all  offended  at 
me,  as  if,  by  mentioning  that  inauspicious  word  un- 
seasonably, 1  disturbed  your  present  J037,  drew  a 
kind  of  black  cloud  over  this  bright  day  of  festivity, 
or  seem  to  mix  among  your  laurels,  a  branch  of  the 
hated  cypress.  For  a  wise  man  would  not  willingly 
owe  his  joy  to  madness,  nor  think  it  a  pleasure,  fool- 
ishly to  forget  the  situation  of  his  affairs. 

The  wise  man  alone  feels  true  joy,  and  real  wis- 
dom is  the  attainment  of  a  Christian  onlv,  who  bears 
with  life,  but  hopes  for  death;  and  passes  through 
all  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  former  with  an 
undaunted  mind,  but  with  the  most  fervent  wish.es 
looks  for  the  latter,  as  the  secure  port,  and  the  fair 
heavens^  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  expression; 
whose  mind  is  humble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
alted, neither  depending  upon  foreign,  that  is,  ex- 
ternal advantages,  nor  puffed  up  with  his  own;  and 
neither  elevated  nor  depressed  by  any  turns  or  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune. 
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He  is  the  wise  man,    who  relishes  things  as  they 
really  are;    who  is  not,    with  the  common  sort  of 
mankind,  that  are  always  children,  terrified  by  bug- 
bears,  nor  pleased  with  painted  rattles.     Who  has  a 
greatness  of  soul,   vastly  superior  to  all  fading  and 
perishing   things;   who  judges  of  his  improvements 
by  his  life,  and  thinks  he  knows  every  tiling  he  does 
not  covet,    and  every  thing  he  does  not  fear.     The 
only  thing  he  desires,  is  the  favour  and  countenance 
of  the  Supreme  King ;  the  onlv  thine,-  he  fears,  is  his 
displeasure;  and,  without  doubt,  a  mind  of  this  cast 
must,  of  necessity,  be  the  habitation  of  constant  se- 
renity, exalted  joy,   and  gladness  springing  from  on 
high.      And  this  is  the  man,   that  is   truly  possessed 
of  that  tranquillity  and  happy  disposition  of  mind  *t 
which  the  Philosophers  boast  of,  the  Divines  recom- 
mend,   but  few  attain.     And  though  he  will  neither 
willingly  suffer  himself  to  be  called  a  philosopher, 
nor  a  philologist,  yet  he  is,  in  reality,  zcell  versed  in 
the  things  of  God\,  and,  by  a  kind  of  Divine  influ- 
enceand  instruction  J,  has'attained   to  the  light  of 
pure  and  peaceable  truth;   where  he  passes  his  days 
in  the  greatest  quietness  and  serenity,    far  above  the 
cloudy  and  stormy  regions  of  controversy  and  dis- 
putation. 

If  any  of  you  has  been  thus  instructed,  he  has 
certainly  attained  the  highest  of  all  arts,  and  has 
entered  upon  the  most  glorious  liberty,  even  before 
he  hath  received  any  University  degree.  But  the 
rest,  though  they  are  presently  to  have  the  title  of 
Master  of  Arts,  still  continue  a  silly,  servile  set  of 
men,  under  a  heavy  yoke  of  bondage,  whereby  even 
their  minds  will  be  crampt  with  oppressive  laws,  far 
more  intolerable  than  any  discipline  however  severe. 
None  of  you,  I  imagine,  is  so  excessively  blinded 
with  self-conceit^,  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  things, 
and  unacquainted  with  himself,  as  to  dream  that  he  is 

*    tvQvu.'iciy  y^  ya.7wi\v.  t  Gsoc-oip1^. 

I   Qua  t»»(  uo^«  *«»  h$ap$.  §   ui-.'adnu. 
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already  a  philosopher,  or  be  pulled  up  with  an  extra- 
vagant opinion  of  his  own  knowledge,  beeause  he 
lias  gone  through  the  ordinary  exercises  at  the  Uni- 
versity; though,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  philosophy, 
which  prevails  in  the  schools,  is  of  a  vain,  airy  na- 
ture, and,  more  apt  to  inspire  the  mind  with  pride, 
than  to  improve  it.  As  it  is  my  earnest  prayer,  so 
it  is  also  the  object  of  my  hope,  that  you  will  retire 
from  this  Seminary,  with  your  minds  excited  to  a 
keen  and  wholesome  thirst  after  true  erudition,  ra- 
ther than  blown  up  with  the  wild-fire  of  science, 
falsely  so  called:  And  what,  of  all  other  attainments, 
is  of  greatest  consequence,  that  you  will  leave  us, 
deeply  affected  with  the  most  ardent  love  of  hea- 
venly wisdom.  Whatever  may  be  your  fate,  with 
respect  to  other  things,  it  is  my  earnest  request, 
that  it  be  your  highest  ambition,  and  your  prin- 
cipal study,  to  be  true  Christians;  that  is-,  to  be  hum- 
ble, meek,  pure,  holy,  and  followers  of  your  most 
auspicious  Captain,  the  Lamb,  wherever  he  goeth ; 
for  he  that,  followeth  him  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  be  conducted,  through  the  morning  light  of  Di- 
vine grace,  to  the  meridian,  and  never-ending  bright- 
ness of  glory. 


Let  us  Pray. 

Eterna  l  Father  of  mercies  and  of  lights,  the  only 
rest  of  the  immortal  souls,  which  thou  hast  created, 
and  their  never-failing  consolation:  Into  what  by- 
paths of  error  do  our  souls  divert,  and  to  what  dan- 
gers are  they  exposed  on  every  hand,  when  they 
stray  away  from  thee?  Jjut,  while  they  keep  within 
thy  hiding  place,  O  most  high,  they  are  safe  under 
the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  O  how  happy  are  they, 
and  how  well  do  they  live,  who  pass  their  whole 
lives  in  that  secret  abode,  where  thev  may  continu- 
all v  refresh  themselves  with  the  delicious  fruits  of 
thv  love,  and  shew  forth  thy  praise!  where  they  may 
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taste  and  see,  that  thou  art  good,  O  Lord,  and  be 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  immense  riches  of  thy 
bounty,  which  all  our  miseries  cannot  exceed,  not- 
our poverty  exhaust;  nay,  which  the  constant  effu- 
sion of  them  upon  the  whole  universe,  and  all  its 
parts,  cannot  in  the  least  diminish.  As  for  us,  who 
are  before  thee,  the  most  unworthy  of  all  thy  crea- 
tures, yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  excessively' 
loaded  with  all  the  instances  of  thv  goodness,  can 
we  avoid  crying  out  with  the  united  voices  of  our 
hearts,  '  Let  praise  be  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  because  he 
is  good,  and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.  Who 
shall  declare  the  great  and  wonderful  works  of  God, 
who  shall  shew  forth  his  praise  ?  who  ruleth  by  his 
power  for  ever,  and  his  eyes  observe  the  nations,  that 
the  rebellious  may  not  exalt  themselves ;  who  re- 
stores our  souls  to  life,  and  surfers  not  our  feet  to  be 
moved.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  alas!  how  justly 
may  our  songs  be  interrupted  with  bitter  lamen- 
tations, that,  under  such  strong  and  constant  rays 
of  his  bounty,  our  hearts  are  so  cold  towards  him  ? 
O  how  faint  and  languid  is  our  love  to  him  !  How 
very  little,  or  near  to  nothing,  is  the  whole  of  that 
flame,  which  we  feel  within  us,  and,  as  that  love 
fails  within  us,  we  misplace  our  affections  upon  the 
things  around  us;  and  as  we  follow  vanity,  we  be- 
come vain  and  miserable  at  the  same  time..  But  may 
thy  Spirit,  O  Lord,  whom  we  humbly  and  earnestly 
beg  of  thee,  descending  into  our  hearts,  inspire 
us  thoroughly  with  life,  vigour,  and  celestial  pu- 
rity. 

Please  to  enlighten  thy  church  throughout  the 
whole  habitable  world,  and  particularly  in  these 
islands,  with  the  continued  light  of  thy  countenance: 
if  thou  apply  thy  healing  hand,  we  shall  presently 
be  whole;  nor  need  we  look  to  any  quarter  for  other 
remedies,  than  those  we  have  always  found  to  be 
more  powerful  than  our  most  obstinate  distempers. 
Bless  this  city,  and  this  celebrated  university.  Giant, 
most  gracious  Father,  that  the  numbers  of  youth, 
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we  send  out  from  it  this  day,  and  every  year,  may, 
by  thy  effectual  grace,  be  consecrated  and  devoted 
to  thy  service.  Forbid,  we  pray  thee,  that  they 
should  either  be  the  means  of  spreading  pollution 
among  thy  people,  or  suffer  themselves  to  be  tainted 
with  the  infection  of  a  wicked  world;  but  let  this 
fountain  of  learning  be  continually  enriched  with 
thy  heavenly  influences,  that  it  may  constantly  sup- 
ply pure  and  limpid  streams,  for  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  thy  church  and  people,  to  the  glory 
of  thy  exalted  name,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  whom,  with  thee,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  honour, 
praise,  and  glory,  world  without  end.     Amen. 


EXHORTATION    VIII. 


AMIDST  these  amusements,  we  are  unhappily- 
losing  a  day.  Yet  some  part  of  the  weight  of 
this  complaint  is  removed,  when  we  consider,  that, 
while  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  bustling  in 
crouds,  and  places  of  traffic,  or  as  they  would  have 
us  believe,  in  affairs  of  great  importance,  we  are 
trifling  our  time  more  innocently  than  they.  But 
what  should  hinder  us  from  closing  this  last  scene 
in  a  serious  manner,  that  is,  from  turning  our  eyes 
to  more  divine  objects,  whereby,  though  we  are 
fatigued  with  other  matters,  we  may  terminate  the 
work  of  this  day,  and  the  day  itself  agreeably  ;  as 
the  beams  of  the  sun  use  to  give  more  than  ordi- 
nary delight,   when  he  is  near  his  setting? 

You  are  now  initiated  into  the  philosophy,  such 
as  it  is,  that  prevails  in  the  schools,  and,  I  imagine, 
intend,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  to  apply  to  higher 
studies.  But  O  !  how  pitiful  and  scanty  are  all 
those  things,  which  beset  us  before,  behind,  and 
on  every  side?  The  bustling  we  observe,  is  nothing 
but  the  hurrying  of  ants  eagerly  engaged  in  their 
little  labours.  The  mind  must  surelv  have  dege- 
nerated,  and  forgotten  its  original  as  effectually,  as 
if  it  had  drank  of  the  river  Lethe,  if  extricating 
itself  out  of  all  these  mean  concerns  and  designs, 
as  so  many  snares  laid  for  it,  and  rising  above  the 
whole  of  this  visible  world,  it  does  not  return  to 
its  Father's  bosom,  where  it  may  contemplate  his 
eternal  beauty,  where  contemplation  will  inflame 
Jove,  and  love  be  crowned  with  the  possession  of  the 
beloved  object     But,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
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glorious  object,  how  great  caution  and  moderation 
of  mind  is  necessary,  that,  by  prying  presumptously 
into  his  secret  councils,  or  his  nature,  and  rashly 
breaking  into  the  sanctuary  of  light  *  we  be  not 
quite  involved  in  darkness  ?  And,  with  regard  to 
what  the  infinite,  independent,  and  necessary  ex- 
istent Being  f ,  has  thought  proper  to  communi- 
cate to  us  concerning  himself,  and  wc  are  concern- 
ed to  know,  even  that  is,  by  no  means,  to  be  ob- 
scured with  curious  impertinent  questions,  nor  per- 
plexed with  the  arrogance  of  disputation  ;  because, 
by  such  means,  instead  of  enlarging  our  know- 
ledge, we  are  in  the  fair  way  to  know  nothing  at 
all ;  but  readily  to  be  received  by  humble  faith, 
and  entertained  with  meek  and  pious  affections.  And 
if,  in  these  notices  of  him,  that  are  communicated 
to  us,  we  meet  with  any  thing  obscure,  and  hard 
to  be  understood,  such  difficulties  will  be  happily 
got  over,  not  by  perplexed  controversies,  but  by 
constant  and  fervent  prayer.  "  He  will  come  to 
understand,  says,  admirably  well,  the  famous  Bi- 
shop of  Hippo  J,  who  knocks  by  prayer,  not  he, 
who,  by  quarrelling,  makes  a  noise  at  the  gate  of 
truth  §."  13ut  what  can  we,  who  are  mortal  crea- 
tures, understand,  with  regard  to  the  inexpressible 
Being,,  we  now  speak  of,  especially  while  we  so- 
journ in  these  dark  prisons  of  clay,  but  only  this, 
that  we  can  by  no  means  comprehend  him  ?  for 
though,  in  thinking  of  him,  we  remove  from  our 
idea  all  sort  of  imperfection,  and  collect  together 
every  perceivable  perfection,  and  adorn  the  whole 
with  the  highest  titles,  we  must,  after  all,  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  have  said  nothing,  and  that  our  con- 
ceptions are  nothing  to  the  purpose.     Let  us  there- 

*   Ek  TaTs  Qui1®*  ctlvrx. 
f  Tu  gAu<;  om. 
I   St.  Augustine. 

§   Intelliget  qui  orando  pulsat,  non  qui  rixando  obstrepit  ad  osti- 
um veritatis. 
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fore  in  general  acknowldge  him  to  be  the  immove- 
able Being,  that  moveth  every  thing;  the  immuta- 
ble God,  that  changeth  all  things  at  his  pleasure; 
the  infinite  and  eternal  fountain  of  all  good,  and 
of  all  existence,  and  the  Lord  and  sole  Ruler  of 
the  world. 

If  you,  then,  my  dear  youths,  aspire  to  genuine 
Christianity,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
divine  things*,  I  would  have  you  consider,  that  the 
mind  must  lirst  be  recalled  and  engaged  to  turn  in 
upon  itself,  before  it  can  be  raised  up  towards  God, 
according  to  that  expression  of  St.  Bernard,  "  May 
I  return  from  external  things  to  those  that  are  with- 
in myself,  and  from  these  again  rise  to  those  that 
are  of  a  more  exalted  nature  f."  But  the  greatest 
part  of  men  live  abroad,  and  are,  truly,  strangers 
at  home  ;  you  may  sooner  find  them  any  where  than 
with  themselves.  Now,  is  not  this  real  madness, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  insensibility  ?  Yet  after 
all,  they  seem  to  have  some  reason  in  their  madness, 
when  they  thus  stray  away  from  themselves,  since 
they  can  see  nothing  within  them,  that  by  its  pro- 
mising aspect,  can  give  them  pleasure  or  delight. 
Every  thing  there  is  ugly,  frightful,  and  full  of 
nastiness,  which  they  would  rather  be  ignorant  of, 
than  be  at  the  pains  to  purge  away;  and  therefore 
prefer  a  slothful  forgetfulness  of  their  misery  to  the 
trouble  and  labour  of  regaining  happiness.  But 
how  preposterous  is  the  most  diligent  study,  and 
the  highest  knowledge,  when  we  neglect  that  of 
ourselves?  The  Roman  philosopher,  ridiculing  the 
grammarians  of  his  time,  observes,  "  that  they  en- 
quired narrowly  into  the  misfortunes  of  Ulysses, 
but  were  quite  ignorant  of  their  own  J."  The  sen- 
timents of  a  wise  and  pious  man  are  quite  different, 

t  Ab  exterioribus  ad  intcrioia  redeam,  ab  inteiioribus  ad  supr- 
riora  ascendam. 

\  Ul)  ssis  mala  exploraivr,  ignorant  sua. 
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and  I  wish  you  may  adopt  them.  It  is  his  principal 
care  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  himself,  he 
watches  over  his  own  ways,  lie  improves  and  culti- 
vates his  heart  as.  a  garden,  nay,  a  garden  conse- 
crated to  the  King  of  Kings,  who  takes  particular 
delight  in  it;  he  carefully  nurses  the  heavenly  plants 
and  flowers,  and  roots  up  all  the  wild  and  noxious 
weeds,  that  he  may  be  able  to  say,  with  the  greater 
confidence,  "  Let  my  beloved  come  into  his  own 
garden,  and  be  pleased  to  eat  of  his  fruits."  And 
when,  upon  this  invitation,  the  great  King,  in  the 
fullness  of  his  goodness,  descends  into  the  mind, 
the  soul  may  then  easily  ascend  with  him,  as  it 
were,  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  look  down  upon  the 
earth,  and  all  earthly  things,  with  contempt  and 
disdain:  "Then  rising  above  the  rainy  regions,  it 
sees  the  storms  falling  beneath  its  feet,  and  tramples 
upon  the  hidden  thunder  *." 

Let  us  pray. 

Whatever  satisfaction  we  look  for  without  thee, 
O  Heavenly  Father,  is  mere  delusion  and  vanity; 
yet,  though  we  have  so  often  experienced  this,  we 
have  not,  to  this  day,  learned  to  renounce  this  vain 
and  fruitless  labour,  that  we  may  depend  upon  thee, 
who  alone  can  give  full  and  complete  satisfaction  to 
the  souls  of  men.  We  pray,  therefore,  that,  by 
thy  Almighty  hand,  thou  wouldst  so  effectually  join 
and  unite  our  hearts  to  thee,  that  they  may  never 
be  separated  any  more.  How  unhappy  are  they 
who  forsake  thee,  and  whose  hearts  depart  from 
thy  ways  ?  They  shall  be  like  shrubs  in  the  desert, 
they  shall  not  see  when  good  cometh,  but  dwell  in 
a  parched  and  barren  land.  Blessed,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  he,  who  hath  placed  his  confidence  in 
thee;  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
of  water,  he  shall  not  be  afraid  when  heat  cometh, 
nor  be  uneasy  in  the  time  of  drought.     Take  from 

*  Celsior  exurgens  pluviis  nimbosq,  cailentes, 
Sub  pedibus  cernuns,  &  cceca  tonitrua  caleans. 
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us,  O  Lord,  whatever  earthly  enjoyments  thoushalt 
think  proper ;  there  is  one  thing  will  abundantly 
make  up  all  our  losses,  let  Christ  dwell  in  our  hearts 
by  faith,  and  the  rays  of  thy  favour  continually 
refresh  us  in  the  face  of  this  thine  Anointed  ;  in 
this  event,  we  have  nothing  more  to  ask,  but  with 
grateful  minds,  shall  for  ever  celebrate  thy  bounty, 
and  all  our  bones  shall  say,  Who  is  like  unto  thee, 
O  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ? 

Let  thy  church  be  glad  in  thee,  and  all  in  this 
nation,  and  every  where  throughout  the  world,  that 
regard  and  love  thy  name ;  by  the  power  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  gospel,  may  their  number  be  daily 
augmented,  and  let  the  gifts  of  thy  grace  be  also 
encreased  in  them  all.  Bless  this  university  ;  let  it 
be  like  a  garden  watered  by  thy  heavenly  hand, 
that  thy  tender  shoots  may  grow,  and  in  due  time 
produce  abundant  fruit,  to  the  eternal  honour  of 
thy  most  glorious  name,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 


VALEDICTORY  ORATION. 

THOUGH  this,  I  imagine,  is  the  last  address  I 
shall  ever  have  occasion  to  make  to  you,  I  will 
not  detain  you  long  from  your  studies,  nor  encroach 
on  the  time  allowed  you  for  recreation.  This  is,  to 
be  sure,  the  first  time  that  some  of  you  have  heard 
me ;  but  I  have  a  great  many  others  to  bear  witness 
of  the  constant  design  of  all  my  dissertations  in  this 
place.  They  will  testify,  that  the  intention  of  all 
my  discourses  was,  "  that  the  form  of  sound  words*, 
that  is,  the  Christain  doctrine,  and  consequently 
the  fear  and  love  of  God,  might  not  only  be  impressed, 
but  also  engraven  upon  your  hearts  in  lasting  and 
indelible  characters;  and  that  you  might  not  only  ad- 
mit as  a  truth,  but  also  pay  the  highest  regard  to  this 
indisputable  maxim,  "  that  piety  and  religion  is  the 
only  real  good  among  menf."  Moreover,  that 
your  minds  might  be  the  less  encumbered  in  their 
application  to  this  grand  study  of  religion,  and  the 
more  expeditious  in  their  progress  therein,  I  con- 
stantly endeavoured,  with  all  possible  warmth,  to 
divert  you  from  those  barren  and  thorny  questions 
and  disputes,  that  have  infected  the  whole  of  theo- 
logy ;  and  this  at  a  time,  when  the  greatest  part  of 
divines  and  professors,  and  those  of  no  small  reputa- 
tion, engaging  furiously  in  such  controversies,  "have 
split  into  parties,  and  unhappily  divided  the  whole 
world  J."  It  was  my  constant  practice  to  establish 
those  great  and  uncontroverted  articles  of  our  holy 
religion,  which  are  but  few  and  clear;  some  part 
whereof  are  confirmed  by  the  common  consent  of 
nations,  and  of  all  the  human  race;  and  all  the  rest 
by   the   unanimous  voice  of  the   whole    Christian 

f    otj  in  xl  fjLOiov  iv  (cvfyunrois  a.yuQo>  r>  lv<?i@aK. 
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world.     Of  the  first  sort  are  those  we  have  often  ad- 
vanced in  treating  of  the  being  and  perfections  of 
the  one  supreme  and  eternal  Principle,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  things'  by  him  ;  the  continual  preservation 
and  government  of  the  world  by  his  Providence ;   the 
law  of  God  given  to  mankind,   and  the  rewards  and 
punishments  annexed  to  it.     The  other  class  of  the 
grand  articles    of  religion    are    indeed  peculiar  to 
Christian  Philosophy,    but  believed    in  common  by 
all   the   professors  of  that  religion.     These  are  the 
great  foundations  of  our  faith,   and  of  all  our  hope 
and  joy,   with  regard  to  the  incarnation   of  the  Son 
of  God,   his  death  and  resurrection   for  the  destruc- 
tion of  sin,    and    consequently    of  death ;    his    as- 
cension  into  the  highest  heavens   with  that   same 
flesh  of  ours,   in  which  he  died,    and  his   exaltation 
there   above    all    ranks  of   angels,    dominions    and 
thrones,   &c.  ;  whence  we  expect  he  will  return  in 
great   glory   in  that  day,   when  he  will  be  glorious 
in  all  his  saints,  and  admired  in  those  that  believe. 
As  many  therefore  as  desire  to    receive   him  in  this 
his  last  manifestation,  with  joy  and  exultation,  must 
of  necessity   be  holy,   and,  in  conformity  to  their 
most  perfect  and  glorious  Head,   sober,   pious,   up- 
right,  and  live   in   full  contempt  of  this  perishing 
transitory  world,   their   own   mortal  flesh,   and  the 
sordid  pleasures  of  both:    in  a  word,  all  the  enjoy- 
ments,   which   the  mean  and   servile  admire,   they 
must  trample  underfoot  and  despise.     For  whoever 
Will  strive  for  this  victory,  and  strive  so  as  at  last 
to  obtain  it,   the  Lord  will  own  him  for  his  servant, 
and  the  great  Master  will  acknowledge  him  for  his 
disciple.     He  will  attain  a  likeness  to  God  in  this 
earth,  and,  after  a  short  conflict,    will  triumph  in 
the  divine  presence  for  ever.     These  are  the  doc- 
trines, which  it  is  our  interest    to  know,  and  in  the 
observation  of  which  our  happiness  will  be  secured. 
To  these  you  will  turn  your  thoughts,  young  gen- 
tlemen, if  you  are  wise ;  nay,   to  these  you  ought 
to  give  due  attention,  that  you  may  be  wise :  these 
Vol.  IV.  Gg 
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phantoms,    we  catch  at,   fly    away  ;   this  shadow  of 
a  life,  we  now  live,   is  likewise  on  the  wing.     Those 
things,   that  are   without  the  verge  of  sense,    and 
above   its   reach,   are  the  only  solid  and  lasting  en- 
joyments.      "   Why    are  ye  fond    of  these   earthly 
things,  says  St.  Bernard,  which  are  neither  true  riches, 
nor    are  they  yours  ?  If  they  are  yours,   continues 
he,   take   them   with   you  *."     And   Lactantius  ad- 
mirably   well    observes,    that  "  whoever  prefers  the 
life  of  the    soul,    must,     of  necessity,  despise  that 
of  the  body  ;  nor  can  he  aspire  to  the  highest  good, 
unless   he  despise   advantages   of  an   inferior   kind. 
For  the  all-wise  God  did  not  chuse,  that  we  should 
attain  to  immortality  in  a  soft  indolent  way,  but  that 
weshould  gain  that  inexpressible  reward  of  eternal  life 
with  the  highest  difficulty,  and  severest   labour -j*/' 
And,   that  you  may   not  be  discouraged,  remember 
the  great  Redeemer  of  souls,  your  exalted  Captain, 
hath  gone  before  you,   and  we   have  to  do  with  an 
enemy  already  conquered.     Let  us  only  follow  him 
with  courage  and  activity,   and  we  have  no  ground 
to  doubt  of  victory.     And  indeed   it    is   a  victory 
truly  worthy  of  a  Christian,  to  subdue  the  barbarous 
train  of  our  appetites,   and  subject  them  to  the  em- 
pire of  reason  and  religion  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  most  shameful    bondage  to  have  the  more 
divine  part  of  our  composition  meanly  subjected  to 
an  ignoble  earthly    body.     Now,    this   victory  can 
only  be  secured  by  stedfast  believing,  vigorous  op- 
position to  our  spiritual  enemies,  unwearied   Match- 
ing,  and  incessant  prayer.      Let  prayer  be  not  only 
the  key  that  opens  the  day,  and  the  lock  that  shuts 
cut  the  night ;   but  let  it   be  also,   from  morning  to 
night,    our   staff  and    stay   in  all  our  labours,   and 

*  Quid  terrena  ha?c  amplectimini,  quaj  nee  vera?  divitice  sunt,  nee 
vestrae?  Si  vestras  sunt,  tollite  vobiscum. 

f  Quisquis  animae  vitam  maluerit,  corporis  vitam  contemnat 
necesse  est,  nee  aliter  aspirare  ad  summum  poterit  bonum,  nisi  qua; 
sunt  ima  despexerit.  Noluit  enim  sapientissimus  Deus,  nos  im- 
raortalitatem  delicate  ac  molliter  assequi,  sed  ad  illud  vitae  eternre 
inenarrabile  praemiurq  summa  cum  difficultate,  &  magnis  laboribus 
pervenire. 
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enable  us  to  go  chearfully  up  into  the  mount  of 
God.  Prayer  brings  consolation  to  the  languishing 
soul,  drives  away  the  devil,  and  is  the  great  me- 
dium whereby  all  grace  and  peace  is  communicated 
to  us.  With  regard  to  your  reading,  let  it  be  your 
particular  care  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  above  all  other  books  whatever ; 
for  from  thence  you  will  truly  derive  light  for  your 
direction,  and  sacred  provisions  for  }rour  support  on 
your  journey.  In  subordination  to  these  you  may 
also  use  the  writings  of  pious  men  that  are  agreea- 
able  to  them  ;  for  these  also  you  may  improve  to  your 
advantage,  and  particularly  that  little  Book  of  a 
Kempis,  Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  *,  "  since  the 
sum  and  substance  of  religion  consists  in  imitating 
the  Being  that  is  the  object  of  your  worship  f/' 

May  our  dear  Redeemer  Jesus,  impress  upon  your 
minds  a  lively  representation  of  his  own  meek  and 
immaculate  heart,  that,  in  that  great  and  last  day, 
he  may,  by  this  mark,  know  you  to  be  his;  and, 
together  with  all  the  rest  of  his  sealed  and  Redeem- 
ed ones,  admit  you  into  the  mansions  of  eternal 
bliss.     Amen. 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  Creator,  and  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
world,  songs  of  praise  are  due  to  thee  in  Zion ;  na}7, 
as  thou  art  infinitely  superior  to  all  our  songs  and 
hymns,  even  silence  in  Zion  redounds  to  thy 
praise.  Let  the  societies  of  angels  be  rather  em- 
ployed in  singing  thy  praises ;  but  let  us  with 
silence  and  astonishment,  fall  down  at  the  footstool 
of  thy  throne,  while  they  are  taken  up  in  the  repi- 
tition  of  their  celebrated  doxology,  Hot]/,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  fillest  the  heaven 
and  earth  with  thy  glory  !  But  O  that  we  had 
within  us  proper  powers  for  exalting  that  most  sa- 
cred •name  !  that  name,  which,  according  to  their 
measure,  is  celebrated  by  all  the  parts  of  this  visible 

*  De  imitationeChristi. 

f  Surama  religionis  est  imitari  quern  colis. 
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world,  which  surround  us,  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
the  winds,  the  rivers,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  all 
the  creatures  therein.  Thou  surely  didst  at  first  im- 
plant  in  us  souls,  and  powers  for  this  purpose,  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  the  visible  creation;  as  we  were  then 
not  only  qualified  to  offer  thee  praises  founded  on 
the  rational  conviction  of  our  minds,  and  animated 
by  the  affections  of  our  hearts  ;  but  also  capable  of 
pronouncing  more  articulately  even  the  praises  that 
result  from  all  the  rest  of  thy  visible  works.  But, 
alas!  these  heavenly  souls,  these  principles  proceed- 
ing from  a  divine  original,  we  have  most  deeply 
immersed  in  mire  and  dirt,  nor  is  any  hand  able  to 
extricate  them  out  of  this  mud,  or  cleanse  them 
from  their  pollution  but  thine.  O  most  exalted 
and  bountiful  Father,  if  thou  wilt  graciously  please 
to  grant  us  this  grace  and  favour,  we  shall  then 
offer  thee  new  songs  of  praise  as  incense,  and  our- 
selves thus  renewed  as  a  burnt  offering :  and  all  the 
rest  of  our  time  in  this  world  we  shall  live,  not  to 
ourselves,  but  wholly  to  him  who  died  for  us. 

May  thy  church,  throughout  the  whole  earth, 
and  especially  in  these  islands,  be  supported  by  thy 
most  powerful  hand,  and  continually  be  made  to 
rejoice  in  the  light  of  thy  gracious  counte- 
nance. Let  our  King  be  joyful  in  thee,  as  he  de- 
pends on  thy  bounty,  let  him  never  be  moved ; 
let  his  throne  be  established  in  piety  and  righte- 
ousness, and  let  peace,  and  the  gospel  of  peace, 
be  the  constant  blessings  of  these  kingdoms,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  to  whom,  with  thee, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  praise,  honour,  and  glory, 
now,  and  for  ever  more.     Amen. 


END    OF    VOL.     IV. 
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